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Allow mCy iheuy to dedicate to you this volume y as an 
expression of my indebtedness to the foundation you 
have so long and so ably administered. 

^yith great respecty 

Your obedient servanty 

JQllAtl P. COOKE, Je. 




PKEFACE. 


The lectures now published were delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in the autumn of 1872. 
' They aimed to present the modem theories of chem- 
istry to an intelligent but not a professional audience, 
and to give to the philosophy of the science a logi- 
cal consistency, by resting it on the law of Avogadro. 
Since many of the audience had studied the elements 
of chemistry, as they were formerly tauglit under the 
dualistic system, it was also made an object to point out 
the chief chai^cteristics by which the new chemistry 
differed from the old. The limitations of a course of 
popular lectures necessarily precluded a full presenta- 
tion of the subject, and only the more prominent and 
lesa,tedinical features of the new system were discussed. 
, Id: writing out his notes for the press, the author has 
retained the lecture style, b^use it is so well adapted 
for the popular exposition of scientific subjects; but ho 
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is painfully conscious that any description of experi- 
ments must necessarily fall far short of giving that force 
of impression which the phenomena of Nature produce 
when tliey speak for themselves, and, in weighing Ihe 
arguments presented, he must beg his readers to make 
allowances for this fact. 

Cambridge, Septmleii* 6 , 1873 . 
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THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 


LECTUKE L 

MOLECULES AND AVOOADRO’s LAW. 

In every physical science we have carefully to dis- 
tinguish between the facts which form its subject-mat- 
ter and the theories by which we attempt to explain 
these facts, and group them in our scientific systems. 
The first alone can be regarded as absolute knowledge, 
and such knowledge is immutable, except in so far as 
subsequent observation may correct previous error. 
The last are, at best, only guesses at truth, and, even 
in their highest development, are subject to limitations, 
and liable to change. 

But this distinction, so obvious when stated, is often 
overlooked in our scientific text-books, and not without 
reason, for it is the sole aim of these elementary 
treatises to teach the present state of knowledge, .and 
they might fail in their object if they attempted, by a 
too critical analysis, to separate the phenomena from 
the systems by which alone the facts of Nature are 
correlated and rendered intelligible. 

When, however, we come to study the history of 
Bcience, the distinction between fact and theory ob- 
trudes itself at once upon our attention. We see 
that, while the prominent fiicts of science have re- 
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mained the same, its history has been marked by very 
frequent revolutions in its theories or systems. The 
courses of the planets have not changed since they 
were watched by the Chaldean astronomers, three thou- 
sand years ago ; but how differently have their motions 
been explained — ^iirst by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
then by Copernicus and Kepler, and lastly by Newton 
and Laplace ! — and, however great our faith in the law 
of universal gravitation, it is difficult to believe that 
even this grand generalization is the final result of 
astronomical science. 

Let me not, however, be understood to imply a be- 
lief that man cannot attain to any absolute scientific 
truth ; for I believe that he can, and I feel that every 
great generalization brings him a step nearer to the 
promised goal. Moreover, I sympathize with that 
beautiful idea of Oersted, which he expressed in the 
now familiar phrase, Thje laws of Nature are the 
thoughts of God;^^ but, then, I also know that our 
knowledge of these laws is as yet very imperfect, and 
that our human systems must be at the best but’ very 
partial expressions of the truth. Still, it is a fixet, wor- 
thy of our profound attention, that in each of the physi- 
cal sciences, as in astronomy, the successive great gen- 
eralizations which have marked its progress have in- 
cluded and expanded rather than superseded those which 
preceded them. Through the great revolutions which 
have taken place in the forms of thought, the elements 
of truth in the successive systems have been preserved, 
while the error has been as constantly eliminated ; 
and so, as I believe, it always will be, until the last 
generalization of all brings us into the presence of that 
*law which is indeed the thought of God. 

There is also another fact, which has an important 
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bearing on the subject we are considering. Almost 
all the great generalizations of science have been more 
or less fully anticipated, at least in so far that the gen- 
eral truth which they involve has been previously 
conceived. The Copernican theory was taught, sub- 
stantially, by the disciples of Pythagoras. The law 
of gravitation was suggested, both by Ilookc and 
Cassini, several years before Newton published his 
“ Principia ; ” and tlie same general fact has been 
recently very markedly illustrated in the discovery of 
the methods of spectrum analysis, every principle of 
which had been previously announced. The history 
of science sliows that the age must be prepared before 
really new scientific truths can take root and grow. 
The barren premonitions of science have been barren 
because these seeds of truth fell upon unfruitful soil ; 
and, as soon as the fullness of the time was come, the 
seed has taken root and the fruit has ripened. No 
one can doubt, for example, that the law of gravitation 
would have been discovered before the close of the 
seventeenth century if Newton had not lived ; and it is 
equally true that, had Newton lived before Galileo ai\d 
Kepler, he never could have mastered the difficult 
problems it was his privilege to solve. We justly honor 
with the greatest veneration the true men who, liaving 
been called to occupy these distinguished places in the 
histoiy of science, have been equal to their position, 
and have acquitted themselves so nobly before the 
world ; but every student is surprised to find how very 
little is the share of new truth which even tlie greatest 
genius has added to the previous stock. Science is a^ 
growth of time, and, though man’s cultivation of th^ 
field is an essential condition of that growth, the d« 
volopment steadily progresses, independently of any in^ 
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dividual investigator, however great his mental power. 
The greatest philosophical generalizations, if prema- 
ture, will fall on barren soil, and, when the age is 
ripe, they are Aever long delayed. The very discovery 
of law is regulated by law, or, as we rather believe, is 
directed by' Providence ; but, however we may prefer 
to represent the facts, this natural gi’owth of knowl- 
edge gives us the strongest assurance that the growth 
is sound and the progress real. Although the foun- 
dations of science have been laid in such obscurity, its 
students have worked under the direction of the same 
guiding power which rules over the whole of Nature, 
and it caiinot be that the structure they have reared 
with so much care is nothing but the phantom of a 
dream. Still it is true that, beyond the limits of direct 
observation, our science is not infallible, and our theo- 
ries and systems, although they may all contain a ker- 
nel of truth, undergo frequent changes, and are often 
revolutionized. 

Through such a revolution the theory of chemistry 
has recently passed, and the system which is now uni- 
versally accepted by the principal students of the sci- 
ence is greatly different from that which has been 
taught in our schools and colleges until within a few 
years. I have, therefore, felt that the best service I 
could render in this course of lectures would be to ex- 
plain, as clearly as I am able, the principles on which 
the new philosophy is based, and to show in what it 
differs Irom the old. I have felt that there were many 
who, having studied what we must now call the old 
chemistry, would be glad to bridge over the gulf which 
separates it from the new, and to become acquainted 
-^:?With the methods by which we now seek to group to- 
gether and explain the old facts. 
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Those who studied the science of chemistry twenty 
years ago, as it was taught, for example, in the works 
of the late Dr. Turner, were greatly impressed with 
the simplicity of the system and tlic beauty of its no- 
menclature. Until within a few years the same could 
not be said of our modern chemistry. It has been 
passing through a process of reconstruction, and dis- 
played the imperfections of any half-built edifice ; but 
it has now reached a condition in which it can be pre- 
sented with the unity of a philosophical system. Our 
startmg-point in the exposition of the modern chemis- 
try must be the great generalization which is now 
known as the law of Avogadro, or Ampere. This 
law was first stated by Amedeo Avogadro, an Italian 
physicist, in 1811, and was reproduced by Ampere, a 
French physicist, in 1814. But, although attained 
thus early in the history of our science, this grand 
conception remained barren for nearly half a century. 
Now, however, it holds the same place in chemistry 
that the law of gravitation does in astronomy, thoiigh, 
unlike the latter, it was announced half a century be- 
fore the science was sufficiently mature to accept it. 
The law of Avogadro may be enunciated thus : 

EqUAI. VOLITMES op all substances, when in THE 
STATE OP GAS, AND UNDER LIKE CONDITIONS, CONTAIN THE 

SAME NUMBER OF MOLECULES {Avogadro^ 1811 — Ampere^ 
1814). 

The enunciation of this law is vciy simple, but, be- 
fore we can comprehend its meaning, we must under- 
statid what is meant by the term moliix3ule. This 
word is the one selected by Avogadro in tlie enuncia- 
tion of his law. It ds obviously of Latin origin, and 
means simply a litUe mass of matter. Ampere used in 
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its place the particle^ in precisely the same sense. 
Both words signify the smallest mass into which any 
substance is capable of being subdivided ^by physical 
processes ; that is, by processes which do not change its 
chemical nature. In many of our text-books it is defined 
as the smallest mass of any substance which can exist 
by itself, but botli definitions arc in essence the same. 

As this is a very important point, it must be fully 
illustrated. In the first place, wc recognize in Nature 
a great variety of diflbrent substances. Indeed, on 
this tact the whole science of chemistry rests ; for, if 
Nature were made out of a single substance, there 
could be no chemistry, even if there could be intel- 
ligences to study science at all. Chemistry deals 
exclusively witli the relations of different substances. 
Now, these substances present themselves to us under 
three conditions : those of the Bolid^ the liquid^ and the 
gas. Some substances arc only known in one of these 
conditions, others in only two, while very many may 
be made to assume all three. Charcoal, for example, is 
only known in the solid state ; alcohol has never been 
frozen, but can easily be volatilized ; while, as every 
one knows, water can most readily be changed both 
into solid ice and into aeriform steam. Let me begin 
with this most familiar of all substances to illustrate 
what I mean by the word molecule. 

When, by boiling under the atmospheric pressure, 
water changes into steam, it expands 1,800 times ; or, 
in other words, one cubic inch of water yields one 
cubic foot of steam, nearly. Now, two suppositions 
are possible as modes of explaining this change. 

The first is, that, in expanding, the material of the 
water becomes diffused throughout the cubic foot, so 
as to fill the space compUtdy with the substance we 
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call water, tlic resulting mass of steam being absolutely 
liouiogeiieous, so that there is no space within the cubic 
foot, however minute, wiiich does not contain its prop- 
er proportion of water. 

The -second is, that the cubic inch of water consists 
of a certain number of definite particles, which, in the 
process of boiling, are not subdivided, so that tlic cubic 
foot of steam contains the same number of the same 
particles as the cubic inch of water, the conversion of 
the one into the other depending simply on the action 
of heat in separating these imrticles to a greater dis- 
tance. Hence the steam is not absolutely homogene- 
ous ; for, if we consider spaces sufficiently minute, we 
can distinguish between such as contain a particle of 
water and those which lie between the particles. Now, 
the small masses of water, whose isolation wo hero as- 
sume, are what Avogadro calls molecules, and, follow- 
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ing his authority, we shall designate them hereafter ex- 
clusively by this word. 

The rude diagrams before you help me to mate 
clear the difference between the two suppositions I 
have made. In the first (Fig. 1), we assume that the 
material of this cubic inch is uniformly expanded 
through the cubic foot. In the other (Fig. 2), we. have 
in both volumes a definite number of molecules, the 
only difference being that these dots, which we have 
used to represent the molecules, are more widely separa- 
ted in the one case than in the other. Now, which of 
those suppositions is the more probable i Let us sub- 
mit the question to the test of x^xperiment. 

We have here a glass globe, provided with the ne- 
cessary mountings — ^a stop-cook, a pressure-gauge, and a 
thermometer — ^and w-hicli wc will assume has a capacity 
Qf ine cubic foot. Into this globe we will first pour one 
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cubic incli of w-'iter, «'ind, in order to reduce the condi- 
tioTjs to the simplest possible, we will connect the 
globe with our air-pump, and exhaust the air, al- 
though, as it will soon appear, this is not necessary for 
the success of our experiment. Exposing, next, |0ie 
globe to the temperature of boiling water, all the 
liquid will evaporate, and we shall have our vessel 
filled with ordinary Hsteain. If, now, that cubic foot of 
space is really packed close with the material ' we call 
water — if there is no break in the continuity of the 
aqueous mass — ^^ve should expect that the vapor would 
fill the space, to the exclusion of every- thing else, or, 
at least, would fill it with a certain degree of energy 
which must be overcome before any other vapor could 
be forced in. Now, what is the case ? The stop-cock 
of the globe is so arranged that we can introduce into 
it an additional quantity of any liquid on which we 
desire to experiment, without otherwise opening the 
vessel. If, then, by this means, we add more water, the 
additional quantity thus added will not evaporate, ])ro- 
vided that the temperature remains at tlie boiling-point. 
Let us next, however, add a quantity of alcohol, and 
what do we find ? Why, not only that this immedi- 
ately evaporates, but we find that just as much alcohol- 
vapor will form as if no steam were present. The 
presence of the steam does not interfere in the least 
degree with the exi^ansion of liquid alcohol into alco- 
hol-vapor. The only diiference which we observe is, 
that the alcohol expands more slowly into the aque- 
ous vapor than it would into a vacuum. If, now that 
the globe is filled with aqueous vapor and alcohol- 
vapor at one and the same time, each acting, in all rcr- 
Bpects, as if it occupied the space alone, we add a quan- 
tity of ether, we shall have the same phenomena rc- 
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peated. The ether will expand and fill the space 
with its vapor, and the globe will hold just as nuich 
ether- vapor as if neither of the other two were present ; 
and so we might go on, as far as wo know, indefinitely. 
TRrc is not here a chemical union between the sev- 
eral vapors, and we cannot in any sense regard the 
space as filled with a compound of the three. It con- 
tains all three at the same time, each acting as if it 
were the sole occupant of the space; and that this is 
the real condition of things we have the most unques- 
tionable evidence. 

You know, for example, that a vapor or gas exerts 
a certain very considerable pressure against the walls 
of the containing vessel. Now, each of these vapors 
exerts its own pressure, and just the same pressure as 
if it occupied the space alone, so that the total pressure 
is exactly the sum of the three partial pressures. 

Evidently, then, no vapor completely fills the space 
which it occupies, although equally distributed through 
it ; and wo can give no satisfactory explanation of tlie 
phenomena of evaporation except on the assumption 
that each substance is an aggregate of particles, or units, 
which, by the action of heat, become widely -separated 
from each other, leaving very large intcrmolecular 
spaces, within which the particles of an almost indefi- 
nite number of other vapors may find place. Pass 
now to another class of facts, illustrating the same point. 

The three liquids, water, alcohol, and ether, are ex- 
panded by heat like , other forms of matter, but there is 
a striking circumstance connected with these phenom- 
ena, to which I wish to direct your observation. I have, 
therefore, filled three perfectly similar thermometer- 
bulb tubes, each with one of those liquids. The tubes 
are mounted in a glass cell standing before th^ con- 
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denser of a magic lantern, arid you see their images 
projected on the screen. Yoii also notice that the 
liquids (which have been colored to make them visible) 
all stand at the same height ; and, since botli t^hc 
bulbs and the tubes arc of the same dimensions, tlio 
relative change in volume of the inclosed liquids will 
be indicated by the rise or fall of the liquid columns in 
the tubes. Wc will now fill the cell \vith warm water, 
and notice that, as soon as the heat begins to penetrate 
the liquids, the three columns begin to rise, indicating 
an increase of volume ; but noticb how uneriual is tlio 
expansion. The ether in the right-hand tube expands 
more than the alcohol in the centre, and that again far 
more than the water on the left. AVhat is true of 
these three liquids is true in general of all liquids. 
Each has its owm rate of expansion, and the amount in 
any case docs not ap]>ear to depend on any ]>eciiliar . 
physical state or condition of the licpiid, but is con- 
nected with the nature of the substance, although, in 
what way, avc arc as yet wholly ignorant. 

But you may ask: WJiat is there remarkable in 
this ? Why should we not expect that the rate of ex- 
pansion would differ with different substances i Cer- 
tainly, there is no reason to be surprised at such a fact. 
But, then, the remarkable circumstance connected with 
this class of phenomena has yet to be stated. 

Raise the temperature of these liquids to a point a 
little above that of boiling ^yater, and wc shall convert 
all three substances into vapor. We thus obtain three 
gases, and, on heating these aeriform bodies to a still 
higher temperature, we shall find that, in this new con- 
dition, they expand far more rapidly than in the liquid 
state. But we shall also find that the influence of the 
nature of the substance on the phenomenon has wliolly 
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disappeared, and that, in the aeriform condition, these 
substances, and in general all substances, expand at the 
sathe rate under like conditions. 

Why, now, this difterence between the two states 
of matter ? If the material fills space as completely in 
the aeriform as it docs in the liquid condition, then we 
cannot conceive why the nature of the substance should 
not have the same influence on the phenomena of ex- 
pansion in both cases. If, however, matter is an ag- 
gregate of definite small masses or molecules, which, 
while comparatively close together in the liquid state, 
become widely separated when the liquids arc con- 
verted into vapor, then it is obvious that the action of 
the particles on each other, which might be consider- 
able in the first state, would become less and less as 
the molecules were separated, until at last it was inap- 
preciable ; and if, further, as Avogadro’s law assumes, 
the number of tliese particles in a given space is the 
same for all gases under the same conditions, then it is 
equally obvious that, there being no action between 
the particles, all vapors may be regarded as aggregates 
of the same number of isolated particles similarly 
placed, and we should expect that the action of heat 
on such similar masses would be the same. 

Thus these phenomena of heat almost force upon 
ns the conviction that the various forms of matter we 
see around us do not completely fill the spaces which 
they appear to occupy, but consist of isolated particles 
separated by comparatively wide intervals. There are 
many other facts which might b6 cited in support of 
the same conclusion ; and among these two, which are 
more especially worthy of your attention, because they 
aid' us in forming some conception of the size of the 
molecules themselves. 
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If this mass of glass is perfectly homogeneous — if 
the vitreous substance completely fills its allotted space, 
and there is no break whatever in the continuity of 
the material — then you would expect that its physical 
relations would not depend at all on the size of the 
surface affected. Suppose you wished to penetrate it 
vdth a fine wire. The point of this wire, however 
small, would not detect any diftcrence at diftcrent 
points of the surface. Assume, liowevcr, tliat it con- 
sists of masses separated by spaces, like, for example, 
this slieet of wire netting. Then, although the surface 
would seem perfectly homogeneous to a bar large 
enough to cover a number of meshes, it would not be 
found to be by any means homogeneous to a wire 
which was small eiiough to penetrate the meshes. If, 
now, there are similar interstices in this mass of glass, 
we should expect that, if our wire were small enough 
(that isj of dimensions corresponding to the interstices), 
it would detect differences in the resistance at different 
points of this glass surface. 

Make, now, a further supposition. Assume that 
we have a uuinber of these wires of different sizes, the 
largest being twice as stout as the smallest. It is ob- 
vious that, if the interstices we have assumed were, say, 
several thousand times larger than the largest wire, all 
the wires would meet with essentially the same oppo- 
sition when thrust at the glass. If, however, the inter- 
stices were only four or five times larger than the wires, 
then the larger would encounter much greater resist- 
ance from the edges of the meshes than the smaller. 

It is unnecessary to say that no physical point can 
detect an inequality in the surface of a plate of glass, 
but we have, in what we call a beam of light, an agent 
which does find a passage through its mass. Now, it 
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is perfectly true that we have no absoliite knowledge 
of the nature of a beam of light. We have a very 
plausible theory that the phenomena of light are the 
effects of waves transmitted through a highly-elastic 
medium we call ether, and that, in the case of our plate 
of glass, the motion is transmitted through the ether, 
which fills the interstices between the molecules of this 
transparent solid ; but we have no riglit to assume this 
theory in our present discussion. 

Indeed, I cannot agree with those avIio regard the 
wave-theory of light as an established principle of 
science. That it is a‘ theory of the very highest value 
I freely admit, and that it has been able 'to predict the 
phases of unknown phenomena, which experiment has 
subsequently brought to light, is a well-known fact. 
All this is tnie but then, on the other side, the theory 
requires a combination of qualities in the ether of space, 
which I find it difficult to believe are actually realized. 
For instance, the rapidity Avith which wave-motion is 
transmitted depends, other things being equal, on the 
elasticity of t]io medium. Assuming that two media 
have the same density, their elasticities are proportional 
to the squares of the velocities with which a wave trav- 
els. The velocity of the sonnd-AvaA^e in air is about 
1,100 feet a second or-J-of a mile, that of the light- 
wave about 192,000 miles a second, or about one million 
times greater; and, if avc take into account certain 
causes, which, though they tend to increase the velocity 
of sound, can have no effect on the luminiferous ether, 
the difievonco Avould bo even gi*cater than this. 

Now, were the density of the ether as great as that 
of the atmosphere (say J of a grain to the cubic in<3i), 
its elasticity or poAver of resisting pressure would be a 
million square, or a million million times tlxat of the 
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atmosplierc. Now, as you well know, the atmosphere 
can resist a pressure of about fifteen pounds to the scpiare 
inch ; hence the ether, when ecpially dense, would re- 
sist a pressure of fifteen million million pounds to the 
square inch, or, making the correction referred to 
above, seventeen million million pounds to the square 
inch. Of course, such numbers convey no impression, 
except that of vast magnitude ; but you will obtain a 
clearer idea of the power when I tell you that this 
pressure is about the weight of a cubic mile of granite 
rock. Here is a glass cylinder filled with air, and here 
a piston which just fits it. The area of the piston is 
about a square inch — we will assume that it is exactly 
that. If put a weight of fifteen pounds on tlic top 
of the piston, it will descend just half-way in the tube, 
and the air will be condensed to twice its normal 
density. Now, if we had a cylinder and piston, ether- 
tight as this is air-tight, and of suflicient strength, and, 
if we put on top of it a cubic mile of granite rock, it 
would only condense the ether to about the same den- 
sity as that of the atmosphere lit the surface of the 
earth. Of course, the supposition is an absurdity, for 
it is assumed that the ether pervades the densest solids 
as readily as water does a sponge, and could not, there- 
fore, be confined ; but the illustration will give you an 
idea of the nature of the medium which the undulatory 
theoiy assumes. It is a medium so thin that the earth, 
inoving in its orbit 1,100 miles a minute, suffers no per- 
ceptible retardation, and yet endowed with an elasticity 
in proportion to its density a million million times 
greater than air. 

Whether, however, there are such things as waves 
of ether or not, there is something concerned in the 
phenomena of liglit which has definite dimensions, that 
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have been ineastired with as much accuracy as the di- 
mensions of astronomy, although they are at the oppo- 
site extreme of the scale of magnitude* We rep?*esent 
these . dimensions to our imagination as wave-lengths, 
that is, as the distances from crest to crest of our as- 
sumed ether-waves, and we shall find it difficult to 
think clearly upon the subject without the aid of this 
wave-theory, and every student of physics will bear me 
out in the statement that, though our theory may be a 
phantom of our scientific dreaming, these magnitudes 

must be the dimensions of something. Here they are : 
* 

Dimemions of Light-waves^ 


1 

Number of waves in 

Number of oscillatiooB 

r^OLOU8. 1 

1 

one inch. 

in one second. 

Red....; 1 

S0,0<)() 

477,000,000,000,000 

Orani;e 

42,000 

600,000,000,000,000 

Yellow 

44,000 

636,000,000,000,000 

Green 

47»000 

677,000,000,000,000 

Blue 

61,000 

022,000,000,000,000 

Indif'o ' 

64,000 

658,000,000,000,000 

Violet 

67,000 

699,000, 000, OOOjOOO 


You know that the sensation we call white light is 
a very complex phenomenon, and is produced by rays 
of all colors acting simultaneously on the eye. A very 
pretty experiment will illustrate this point. I, have 
projected on the screen the image of a circular disk 
made of sectors of gelatiiic-paper, variously colored. 
By means of a very simple apparatus, I can revolve the 
disk, and thus cause the several colors to succeed each 
other at the same point with great rapidity, and you 
notipe that the confused effect of the difierent colors 
produces the impres^on you call white, or, at least, 
nearly that. 

;Tho sunbeam produces the same impression, be- 
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cause it contaiiis all tliese colored rays ; and, if we pass 
it through a prism, the several rays, being bent un- 
equally by the glass, diverge on emerging, so that, if 
we receive the beam thus divided on a screen placed at 
a sufficient distance, wo obtain that magnificent band 
of blending lines we call the solar spectrum. 

To each of the colored raj^^s wdiich fall along the 
line of the spectrum corresponds a definite wave- 
length. In the diagi’am, we have given the wave-, 
lengths, corresponding to only a few selected points, 
one in each color, and marked in the solar spectrum 
itself by certain remarkable dark lines by which it 
is crossed. Tlicsc values always create a smile with 
a popular audience, which makes it evident that, by 
those unfamiliar v- ith the subject, they arc looked upon 
as unreal if not absurd. But this is a prejudice. In 
our universe the very small is as real as the very 
great ; and if sdcncc in astronomy can measure dis- 
tances so great that this same swift messenger, light, 
traveling 192,000 miles a second, requires years to 
cross them, we need not be surprised that, at the other 
end of the scale, it can measure magnitudes like these. 

Let not, then, these numbers impair your confidence 
in our results; but remember that the microscope re- 
vehls a universe with dimensions of the same order of 
magnitude. Moreover, the magnitudes wdth which we 
are here dealing arc not beyond the limits of mechani- 
cal skill. It is possible to rule lines on a plate of glass 
so close together that the bands of fine lines thus ob- 
tained cannot be resolved even by the most povrerful 
tnicroscopes ; and I am informed that the Gennan opti- 
cian, NolH^rt, has ruled bands containing about 224,000 
lines to the inch. He regularly makes plates witli 
bands consisting of from about 11,000 to 112,000 linea 
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to the inch. These hands are numbered from the 1st 
to the 19th, and arc used for microscopic tests. I am 
indebted to our friend Mr. Stodder for the opportu- 
nity of exhibiting to you a beautiful photograph of the 
19th band, containing over 112,000 lines to the inch 
(Fig, 3). The pliotograpli was made with one of Tollcs’s 



Fig. C.~Nol)iTt*s U'JIi Kand. 


microscopes, and any inicroscopi^rt will tell you that to 
resolve thi^ band is a great triuini)h of art, and that 
yoU' could have no beitcr evidence of tlio skiJJ of our 
eminent optician tliau tins photogi’aph affords. In 
projecting the image on the screen, some of the sharp- 
ness is lost, but I think the separate lines of the band 
must bo distinctly visible to all who arc not too far off. 

Now, the distance between tlie lines on the original 
plate is not very different from one-half of the mean 
length of a wave of violet light, or pirc-third of a wave- 
length of red light ; and, what is still more to the pur- 
pose, these very bands give us the means of measuring 
the dimensions of the waves of light themselves. Evi- 
dently, then, the dimensions with which we arc dealing 
are hot only conceivable, but wholly within the range 
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of our perceptions, aided as they have been by tbe ap- 
pliances of modern science. 

But, to return to my argument: these values, if 
they are not wave-lengths, are real magnitudes, which 
differ from each other in size just as the above measure- 
ments show. Moreover, we have reason to believe that 
the various color-giving rays differ in nothing else, and 
it is certain from astronomical evidence that they all 
pass through the celestial spaces with the same velocity. 
Now, when a beam of light enters a mass of glass, not 
only does its velocity diminish, but, what is more re- 
markable, the different rays assumo at once different 
velocities, and, according to the well-known principles 
of wave-motion, the unequal bending that results is 
the necessary effect of the unequal change in velocity 
which the rays experience. But, if the material of the 
glass were perfectly liomogcncous throughout, it is im- 
2)ossiblc to conceive, cither on the wave theory or any 
other theory of light we have been able to form, how 
a mere difference in size in what we now call the 
luminous waves should determine this unequal velocity 
with the accomi)anying difference of refrangibility, and 
the fact that such a difference is 2)roduced is thought 
by many to be strong evidence that there is not an ab- 
solute continuity in the material ; in line, that tlierc are 
interstices in the glass, although they are so small that 
it requires the tenuity of a ray of light to detect them. 

Still we cannot make our concei^tions the measure 
of the resources of Nature, and I, therefore, do not 
attach much value to this additional evidence of the 
molecular structure of matter. But the importance of 
these optical phenomena lies in thi^, that, assuming 
the other evidence sufficient, they giye us a rough 
measui’e of the size of the molecules. For, as is evident 
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from our illustration with the wire meshes, the size ot 
the molecular spaces cannot bo very different from that 
of the waves of light. Our diagram shows that the red 
waves are only half as long again as the violet, and if 
the molecular spaces were, say, either ten thousand 
times larger or ten thousand times smaller than the 
mean Icngtli, the glass could produce no appreciable 
difference of effect on the different colored rays. We 
are thus led to the result that, if the glass is an aggre- 
gate of molecules, the magnitude of these moleciilcsMs 
not very different from the mean lengtli of a wave of 
light. Accepting- tlie undulatory theory of light, we 
can submit the question, as Sir William Thompson has 
done, to mathematical calculation ; and the result is that, 
though the effects of dispersion could not be produced 
unless the size of the molecules were far less than that of 
the wave-lengths, yet it is not probable that the size is 
less than say of an inch. 

Before closing the lecture, allow me to dwell, for a 
few moments, on the second of the two classes of fticts 
for which I have already bespoken your attention, since 
they confirm the results wc have just reached, in a most 
remarkable manner. Every one has blown soap-bub- 
bles, and is familiar with the gorgeous hues which they 
display. Many of you have doubtless heard that blow- 
ing soap-bubbles may bo made more than a pleasant 
pastime, and I will endeavor to show how it . can be 
made a pliilosopbical experiment, capable of teaching 
soin^ very wonderful truths. It is almost impossible 
to show the phenomena to which I refer to a large 
audience, and I cannot, therefore, feel any confidence 
in the success of the experiment which I am about to 
try ; blit I will show how you can all make the experi-. 

> The mean distance bctirceu the centres of contiguens molecules. 
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inent for yourselves. And, first, I must tell you how 
to prepare the soap-suds. 

Procure a quart-bottle of clear glass and some of tlie 
best white castile-soap (or, still better, pure palm-oil 
spap). Cut the soap (about four ounces) into thin shav- 
ings, and, having put them into the bottle, fill this up 
with distilled or rain-water, and shake it well together, 
llepeat the shaking until you get a saturated solution 
of soap. If, on standing, the solution settles perfectly 
clear, you are prepared for the next step; if not, pour 
off the liquid and add more water to the same shav- 
ings, shaking as before. The second trial will hardly 
fail to give you a clear solution. Then add to two 
volumes of soap-solution one volume of pure, con- 
centrated glycerine. 

Those who are near can see what grand soap-bubbles 
we can blow with this preparation. The magnificent 
colors which are seen playing on this thin film of water 
are caused by what we call the interfereneb of light. The 
color at any one point depends on the thickness of the 
film, and by varying the conditions we can show that 
this is the case, and make these effects of color more 
regular. For this purpose I will pour a little of the 
soap-solution into a shallow dish, and dij) into it the 
open mouth of a common tumbler. By gently raising 
the tumbler it is easy to bring away a thin film of 
the liquid covering the mouth of the glass. You can 
all easily make the experiment, and study at your lei- 
sure the beautiful phenomena which this film presents. 
To exhibit them to a large ^audience is more difficulty 
but I hope to succeed by placing the tumbler before 
the lantern in such a position that the beam of light 
will be reflected by the film upon the screen, and then, 
on interposing a lens, we have at once a distinct imago 
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of the film. Success now depends on our keeping 
perfectly still, as the slightest jar would be sufficient 
to brealc this wonderfully delicate liquid jnepibrane. 
See 1 the same brilliant hues which give to the soap- 
bubble its beauty are beginning to appear on our film, 
but notice that they appear in regular bands, crossing 
the film horizontally. As I have already stated, the 
'color at any point depends on the thickness of the 
film, and, as it is liere held in a vertical position, it is 
evident that the cflect of gi’avity must be to stretch 
the liquid membrane, constantly thinning it out, be- 
ginning from tlic upper end — which, however, it must 
be remembered, appears on the screen at the lower end, 
since the lens inverts the image — and notice that, as 
the film becomes thinner and thinner, these bands 
of colgr which correspond to a definite thickness move 
dowinvard, and are succeeded by others corresponding' 
to a thinner condition of the film, 'which give place 
to still others in their turn. These colors are not 
pure colors, but the effect is produced by the over- 
lapping of very many colored bands, and, in order to 
reduce the conditions to the simplest possible, we must 
use pure colored light — monochromatic light, as 'wo 
call it. Such a light can be produced by placing a 
plate of red glass (colored by copper) in front of. the 
lantern. At once all the particolors vanish and we 
have merely alternate red and dark bands. Watch, 
now, the bands as they chase each other, as it were, 
over the film, find notice that already new bands cease 
to appear, and that a uniform light tint has spread over 
the upper half (lower in the image) of the surface. 
Now comes the critical point of our experiment. If 
the film is in the right condition so that it can bo 
stretched to a sufficient degree of tenuity, this light 
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tint will be succeeded by a gray tint, .... and there 
it appears in irregular patches at the upper border. lJut 
in an instant all has vanished, for the film has broken, 
as it always breaks, soon after the gray tint appears. 



Fig. 4.— Bonds oii Boap-fllm. 


Having now seen the phenomena, you will be bet- 
ter prepared to appreciate the strength of the ar- 
gument to which I now have to ask your careful 
attention. You know that the red and dark bands 
seen in the last experiment, when we used the red 
glass, are caused by the interference of the rays of 
light, which arc reflected from the opposite surfaces 
of the film. It is evident that the path of the rays re- 
flected from the back surface must be longer than that 
of those reflected from the front surface by just twice 
the thickness of this film of water ; and, as Prof. 
■Tyiidall has so beautifully shown you in the course of 
lectures just finished, whenever this difference of path 
brings the crests of the waves of one set of rays over 
the troughs of the second set, we obtain this won- 
derM result — that the union of the two beams of b’ght 
produces darkness. It would, at first sight, seem that 
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BTicli a result must bo produced in the case of our 
film whenever its thickness is equal to i, f, -J, or any 
odd number of fourths of the length of a wave of red 
light, and this would be the case were it not for the 
circumstance that, in consequence of certain mechani- 
cal conditions, the rays of light reflected from the back 
of ,the film lose one-half of a wave-length in the very 
act of reflection. But, without entering into details, 
which have been so recently and so beautifully illus- 
trated in this place, let me call your attention to this 
diagram, which tells the whole story : ‘ 


Onnia: of Hands. 

Itctardatlon of rays 
rcll(.‘ctcd from back- 
surface of film. 

Thickness of film in waves of 
red light of an Inch. 

Gray film 

4 wave-length. . 

Less than ^ wave-length. 

Light film 

1 

i( 

4 


First dark band 

14 

tc 

4or5 


First light band 

2 

IC 



Second dark band 

2i 

(( 

1 or 1 

(( 

Second light band 

3 

«{ 

14 “ 4 

Cl 

Third dark band 


« . 

H “4 

<( 

Third light band 

4 


If “ 4 

(C 

Fourth dark band 


€( 

2 » 5- 

(1 

Fourth light band 

5 


21 “ 



You thus see that the theory of light enables us to 
measure the thickness of the film, and w^e know that 
whore that gray tint appeared in our experiment the 
thickness of the film was less than J of the length of 
a wave of red light, or less than of an inch, and 

no wonder that the film broke when it reached such a 
degree of tenuity as that. 

But, having followed me thus far, and being assured, 
as I hope you are, that we arc on safe ground, and talking 
about what we do know, your curiosity will lead you 
to inquire whether Ave can stretch the film any farther. 

The facts are that, after the appearance of the gray 
tint, althpiigh the film evidently stretches to a limited 
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extent, it very soon breaks. Practically, tlicn, wo can- 
not strctcrli it beyond this point to any great extent ; 
but why not ? Theoretically, if the material of water 
is perfectly homogeneous, there would seem to be no 
good reason why it should not bo capable of an in- 
definite extension, and why this film could not be 
•stretched to an indefinite degree of attenuation. As- 
sume, however, that water consists of inolcculcs ot a 
definite size, then it is evident that a limit would be 
reached as soon as tlic thickness of the film was re- 
duced to the diameter of a single molecule. Obvi- 
ously wo could not stretch the film beyond this with- 
out increasing the distance between the molecules, and 
thus increasing.the total volume of the water. Now, 
there is evidence that, when the gray tint appeal’s, 
we are approaching a limit of this sort. It is hardly 
necessary to say tliat we cannot separate, to any con- 
siderable extent, the molecules of water from each 
other — that is, increase the distance between them — 
without changing the liquid into a gas, or, in other 
words, converting the water into steam, and the only 
way in which we can produce this eflect is by the 
application of heat. The force required is enormous, 
but the force exerted by heat is adccpiate to the work, 
and it is one of the triumphs of our modern science 
that we have been able to measure this force, and re- 
duce it to our mechanical standard. In order to pull 
apart the molecules of a pound of water, that is, con- 
vert it into steam, wc must exert a mechanical power 
which is tho' equivalent of 1,813,000 foot-pounds, that 
is, a power vrhich would raise eight tons to the height 
of one hundred feet, and, as wc can readily estimate 
the weight of say one square-inch of oiir film, we know 
the force which would be required to pull apart the 
molecules of which . it consists. 
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Again, on tho other hand, singular as it may seem, 
W0 have been able to calculate the force which is re- 
quired to stretch the film of water. This calculation is 
based on the theory of capillary action, of which the 
soap-bubble is an example. Moreover, to a certain 
limit, we arc able to measure experimentally the force 
required to stretch the film, and we find that, as far as 
our experiments go, the theory and the experiments 
agree. Our experiments necessarily stop long before 
we reach the limit of the gray film; but our theory is 
not thus limited, and we can readily calculate how 
great a ftwee would be required to stretch the film ' 
until the thickness was reduced to the of an 
inch ; that is, the thickness of tlic light film, 

or the -f of watc-length. Now, the force required 
to do this work is as great as that required to pull 
apart tho molecules of the w-ater and convert the liquid 
into vapor. It is therefore j)robable that, before such a 
degree of tenuity can be attained, a point would be 
reached where the film had the thickness of a single 
molecule, and that, in stretching it further, we should 
not reduce its thickness, but merely draw the molecules 
apart, and, thus overcoming the cohesion which deter- 
mines its liquid condition, and gives strength to the 
film, convert the liquid into a gas. 

There are many other physical phenomena which 
point to a similar limit, and, unless there is some fab 
lacy in our reasoning, this limit would be reached at 
about the Tnnr.TrJTr.Tmr of inch. Moreover, it is wor- 
thy of notice that all these phenomena point to very 
nearly the same limit. I have great pleasure in refer- 
ring you, in this connection, to a very remarkable pa- 
per of Sir William Thompson, of Glasgov^ on this sub- 
ject, which, appearing first in the English scientific 
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monthly called Nature^ was rei^rinted in SUliman^a 
'Journal of July, 1870. He fixes the limits at between 

ir^.'BnJir.Tnnr T.Trff.innr.TnrTr inch, and, in 

order to give some conception of the degree of coarse- 
grainedness (as he calls it) thus indicated by the stinict- 
iire, he adds - that, if we conceive a sphere of water as 
large as a pea to be magnified to the size of the earth, 
each molecule being magnified to the same extent, the 
magnified structure would be coarser-grained than a 
heap of small lead shot, but less coarse-grained than a 
heap of cricket-balls. 

These considerations will, I hope, help to show you 
how definite the idea of the molecule has become in the 
mind of the jdij^sicist. It is no longer a metaphysical 
abstraction, but a reality, about wOiieli he reasons as 
confidently and as successfully as he does about the plan- 
ets. He no longer connects with this tenn the ideas 
of infinite hardness, absolute rigidity, and other in- 
credible assumptions, which have brought tlie idea of a 
limited divisibility into disrepute. II is molecules arc 
definite masses of matter, exceedingly small, but still 
not immeasurable, and they arc the points of applica- 
tion to wJiicli he traces the action of the forces with 
which he has to deal. These molecules are to the physi- 
cist real magnitudes, which arc no further removed 
from our ordinary experience on the one side, than are 
the magnitudes of astronomy on the other. In regard 
to their properties and relations, wo have certain defi- 
nite knowledge, and there we rest until more knowledge 
is reached. The old metaphysical question in regard to 
the infinite divisibility of matter, which w’as such a sub- 
ject of controversy in the last century, has nothing to do 
with the present conception. Were we small enough 
to be able to grasp the molecules, we might bo able to 
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split them, and so, were we large enough, we might be 
able to crack the earth; but we have made sufiBcient 
advance since the days of the old controversy to know 
that questions of this sort, in the present state of knowl- 
edge, are both irrelevant and absurd. The molecules 
are to the pliysicist definite units, in the same sense 
that the planets arc units to the astronomer. The ge- 
ologist tears tlic earth to pieces, and so does the chem- 
ist deal with the molecules, but to the astronomer the 
earth is a unit, and so is the molecule to the physicist. 
The word molecule, which means simply a small mass 
of matter, expresses our modern conception far better 
tlian the old word atom, which is derived from the 
Greek a, privative, andre/Ai^©, and means, therefore, in- 
divisible. In the paper just referred to. Sir W. Thomp- 
son used the word atom in the sense of molecule, and 
this must be borne in mind in reading his article. We 
shall give to the word atom an utterly different signifi- 
cation, wdiicli we must be careful not to confound with 
that of molecule. In our modern chemistry, ^e two 
terms stand for wholly different ideas, and, as we shall 
see, the atom is the \init of the chemist in the same 
sense that the molecule is the unit of the physicist. 
But we will not anticipate. It is sufficient for the pres- 
ent if wo have gained a clear conception of what the 
word molecule means, and I have dwelt thus at length 
on the definition because I am anxious to give you the 
same clear conviction of their existence which I have 
myself. As I have said before, they are to mo just as 
much' real magnitudes as the planets, or, to use the 
words of Thompson, “ pieces of matter of measurable 
dimensions, with shape, motion, and laws of action, in- 
, telHgiblc subjects of scientific investigation.” ^ 

^ 8u Leoturo on Molecules, by Pro£ Maxwell, M/urCj, Sept 25, 1873. 



LECTUEE n. 


THE MOLECULAR CONDITION ,OP THE THREE STATES OP 
MATT’ER — THE GAS, THE LIQUID, AND THE SOLID. 

In my first lecture I endeavored to give you some 
conception of tlie meaning of tlic word n iolccule, Und this 
meaning I illustrated by a number of plienomeiia, which 
not only indicate that molecules are real magnitudes, > 
but which also give us some idea of their absolute size, 

Avogadro’s law declares that all gases contain, un- 
der like conditions of temperature and pressure, the 
same number of molecules in the same volume ; and, 
if wc can rely on the calculations of Thom])son, which 
arc based on the well-known theorem of molecular me- 
chanics deduced by Clausius, this number is about one 
hundred thousand million million million, or 10®* to a 
cubic inch. Of course, as the vohiinc of a given quan- 
tity of gas varies with its temperature and pressure, the 
number of molecules contained in a given volume must 
vary in the same way; and the above calculation is 
based on the assumption that the temperature is at the 
freezing-point, and the pressure of the air, as indicated 
by the barometer, thirty inches. The law only holds, 
moreover, wdien the substances arc in the condition of 
perfect gases. It does not apply to solids or liquids, 
and not even to that half-way state between liquids and 
g^es which Dr. Andrews has recently eo admirably 
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defined. In the state of perfect gas, it is assumed that 
the molecules are so ’widely separated that they exert 
no action upon each other, but the moment the gas is 
so far condensed that the molecules arc brought within 
the sphere of their mutual attraction, then, although the 
aeriform state is still retained, we no longer find that 



Fig. 5.— Barometer. 

case of our atmosphere, th 
air , at the level of the sea 


the law rigidly holds ; and 
when, by the condensation, 
the state of the substance is 
changed to that of a liquid 
or a solid, all traces of the 
law disappear. In order 
that you may gain a clear 
conception of this relation, 
I shall ask your attention in 
this lecture to the explana- 
tion which our molecular 
theory gives of the char- 
acteristic properties of the 
three conditions of matter, 
the gas, the liquid, and the 
solid. We begin with the 
gas, because its mechanico-l 
condition is, theoretically at 
least, by far the simplest of 
the three. 

Every one of my audi- 
ence must he familiar with 
the fact that every gas is in 
a state of constant tension, 
tending to expand indefi- 
nitely into space. In the 
3 tension is so great that the 
xerts a plfcssure of between 
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fourteen and fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface — about a ton on a square foot. 

It is this pressure which sustains the column of 
mercury in the tube of a barometer (Fig. 5) ; and since, 
by the laws of hydrostatics, the height of this column 
of mercury depends on the pressure of the air, rising 
and falling in the same proportion as the pressure in- 
creases or diminishes, wo use the barometer as a meas- 
ure of the pressure, and, instead of estimating its amount 
as so many pounds to the square inch, wo more fre- 
quently describe it by tlie height in inches (or centi- 
metres) of the mercury-column, which it is capable of 
sustaining in tlie tube of a barometer. The tension of 
the air is balanced by tlie force of gravitation, in con- 
sequence of which the lower stratum of the air in which 
we live is pressed upon by the whole Aveight of the su- 
perincunibent mass. The moment, however, the ex- 
ternal pressure is relieved, the peculiar mechanical con- 
dition of the gas becomes evident. 

Hanging under this large glass receiver is a small 
rubber bag (a common toy balloon), partially dis- 
tended witli air (Fig. 6), The air confined within the 
bag is exerting the great tension of which I have spo- 
ken, but the mass remains quiescent, because tliis ten- 
sion is exactly balanced by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the exterior surface of the bag. You see, how- 
ever, that, as we remove, by means of this air-pump, 
the air from the receiver, and thus relieve the external 
pressure, the bag slowly expands, until it almost com- 
pletely fills the bell. There can, then, be no doubt that 
there exists within this mass of gas a great amount of 
energy, and since this energy exactly balances tlie at- 
mospheric pressure, it must be equal to that pressure. 

But I wish to show you more than this, for not only 
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is it true that the bag expands as the pressure ds relieved, 
hut it is also true that the gas in the bag expands in 
exactly the same proportion as the external pressure 
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diminishes. In order to prove this, I will now place 
under this same glass one of those small gasometers, 
which arc used by the itinerant showmen in our streets 
for measuring what they call the volume of the lungs, 
while under this tall bell at the side I have arranged a 
barometer-tube for measuring the external pressure. 
The two receivers are connected together by rubber 
hose, so as to form essentially one vessel, and both arc 
connected with the air-pump. 

We will begin by blowing air into the gasometer 
until the scale marks 100 cubic inches, and, noticing 
after adjusting the apparatus that the barometer stands 
at 30 inches, we will now proceed to exhaust the air, at 
the same time carefully watching the barometer. . . . 
It has now fallen to 15 inches ; that is, the pressure on 
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the outside of the gasometer has been reduced to one- 
hall*, and the scale of the instrument shows me that the 
volume of the air in the interior has become 200 cubic 
inches ; that is, has doubled. But let us continue the 
exhaustion. . . . The barometer now marks 10 inches, 
showing that the pressure has been reduced to one- 
third. The gasometer now contains 300 cubic inches 
of gas. The volume, then, has trebled. . . . Pushing 
the experiment still further, wc have now the barome- 
ter standing at inches, and the scale of the gasome- 
ter shows that the volume of the inclosed air has be- 
come 400 cubic inches. The i)rcssurc has been reduced 
to one-fourth, and the volume of the air lias qiiadriiplcd ; 
and so wc miglit go on. . . . Let, now, the atniosphoro 
reenter the apparatus, and at once the air in the gas- 
ometer shrinks to its original volume, while the barome- 
ter goes back to 30 inches. 

Wc might next take a eondensing-pump, and, ar- 
ranging our apparatus so as to resist the ever-increasing 
pressure, as tlie air was forced into the receivers, wc 
should find that, when the barometer marked 00 inches, 
the scale of the gasometer wx)uld show 50 cubic inches, 
and that,, when the mercury column had risen to 120 
inches, the air in the gasometer w^ould have shrunk to 
25 cubic inches ; and so on. Tlicrc are, how’^cver, ob- 
vious mechanical difficulties, which make this phase of 
the experiment unsuitable for a lai’ge lecture-room, and 
what wc have seen is sufficient to illustrate the general 
principle which I wished to enforce. The principle, 
in a few words, is this : 

TIi^ volume of a confined mass of gas is mverselg pro- 
portional to the pressure to which it is exposed: the 
smaller the pressure the larger the volume^ and the 
greater the pressure the less the volume. - 
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This principle holds true not only with air, Jbut 
also with every kind of aeriform matter. If, instead 
of using that mixture of oxygen and nitrogen we call 
air, we had introduced into the gasometer 100 cubic 
inches of pure oxygen or of pure nitrogen, or of any 
other true gas, Ave should have obtained precisely the 
same effect. The results of the experiment are not in 
the least degree influenced by the nature of the gas 
employed ; and, assuming that Ave start with the same 
gas-volumes, the resulting volumes are the same at each 
stage of the experiment. ‘ In every case the volume 
varies inA^'crsely as the pressure. The principle thus 
developed is one of the most important laws of physical 
science. It Avas discovered by the chemist Boyle in 
England in 1002, and verified by the Abbe Mariotte 
in France somewhat later, and is by some called the 
laAV of Mariotte, and by others the law of Boyle. 

This laAV of Mariotte or Boyle is most closely related 
to the laAV of AA^ogadro. The one laAv is found to hold 
just as far as the other, and any deviation from the 
one is accompanied by a corresponding dcAnation from 
the other. So close, indeed, is the connection, that we 
cannot resist the coiiAiction that the two laws are 
merely different phases of one and the saipe condition 
of matter ; and our molecular theory explains this con- 
nection in the following way : 

The molecules of a body are not isolated masses in 
a fixed position, all at rest, but, like the planets, they 
are in constant motion. In a gas this motion is sup- 
posed to take place in straight lines, the molecules 
hurrying to and fro across the containing vessel, strik- 
ing against its Avails, or else encountering their neigh- 
bors, rebounding and continuing on their course in a 
new direction, according to the well-known laws which 
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govern ihe impact of elastic bodies. Of com*se, in such 
a system, all the molecules are not moving with the 
same velocity at the same time ; but they have a cer- 
tain mean velocity, which determines what we call the 
temperature of the body, and the higher the tempera- 
ture the greater is this mean velocity ; morcovci‘, the 
mean velocity of the molecules of each substance is 
always the same at the same temperature. It varies, 
however, for different substances, and, for any given 
tempcratiu’e, the less the density of the gas the greater 
is this velocity, although, as we shall hereafter see, the 
velocities of the molecules of two different gases are 
inversely proportional, not simply to their densities, 
but to the square roots of these f[iiantities. We are 
able to calculate for each gas at least approximately 
what this velocity must be for any temperature, and, in 
the case of hydrogen gas, the value at the temperature 
of freezing water is about 6,097 feet per second. The 
internal energ)^, therefore, in a pound of hydrogen gas 
at the freezing-point is as great as that of a pound-ball 
moving 6,097 feet per second, and the energy in an 
equal volume (a little over 6.6 cubic yards when the 
barometer is at 30 inches) of any otlier true gas is 
equally great under the same conditions; a greater 
molecular weight compensating in every case for fi less 
molecular velocity. Let us now bring together the 
two remarkable results already reached in this lecture. 

One cubic inch of every gas^ when the barometer 
mmJea 30 inches^ and the thermometer 32° Fahr,^ corr 
tarns 10‘^ molecules* 

Mean velocity of hydrogen molecules^ under same 
conditionSy feet per second. 

It is evident, then, that every mass of gas must 
contain a large amount of internal energy, and this 
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energy is made manifest in many ways, especially 
in what we call the permanent tension of the gas. 
Every surface in contact with a mass of gas is be- 
ing constantly bombarded by the molecules, and hence 
the great pressure which results. Now, it can easily 
be seen that, if the volume of the gas is diminished — 
that is, if the same number of molecules arc crowded 
into a less space — they will strike more frequently 
against a given surface, and therefore exert a greater 
pressure. Moreover, it can readily be proved, although 
the mathematical demonstration would be .out of 
place in a popular lecture, that the 2>res6urc must be 
inversely as the volume ; in other words, that the law 
of Mariotte is the necessary result of the molecular 
condition we have described. 

Another effect of molecular motion is that condi- 
tion of matter which the word temperature, just used, 
denotes. There arc few scientific terms more difiicult 
to define than this common word temperature. In 
ordinary language wo apply the terms hot or cold to 
other bodies according as they arc in a condition to 
impart heat to, or abstract it from, our own, and the 
various degrees of hot or cold are w^hat we call, in gen- 
eral, tem2)erature. Two bodies have the same temj)er- 
aturc if, when placed together, neither of them gives or 
loses heat ; and, when, under the same conditions, one 
body loses while the other gains heat, that body wdiich 
gives out heat is said to have the higher temperature. 

Increased temperature tested in this way is found 
to be accompanied by an increase of volume, and we 
employ tliis change of volume as the measure of tem- 
;^peraturc. This is the simple principle of a thermome- 
f ter. The essential part of this instrument is a glass 
buBb, cpnnccted with a fine tube, and filled with mer- 
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cury to a variable point in the stem. The least change 
in the volume of the mercuiy is indicated by the rise 
of the column in the tube. Mmarily, the thermome- 
ter is a very delicate measure of the change of volume 
of the inclosed liquid ; secondarily, it becomes a meas- 
ure of temperature: You know how the thermoinctcr 
is graduated. We plunge it into a mass of melting ice 
and mark the point to which the mercuiy falls, and 
then we immerse . it in free steam, and mark the 
point to which the column rises. We now divide the 
distance between tliese fixed points into an arbitrary 
number of equal spaces, and continue the divisions of 
the same size above and below our two standard points. 
In our common Fahrenheit scale tliis distance is di- 
vided into 180 parts, the freezing-point is marked 32®, 
and the boiling, of course, 212® ; the zero of this scale be- 
ing placed at the thirty-second division below the freez- 
ing-point. In our laboratories wo generally use a scale 
in which this distance is divided into 100 parts, and 
the freezing-point marked 0®, the divisions below freez- 
ing being distinguished with a 7?imuS‘Slgn. All this, 
however, is purely arbitrary, and the instrument mere- 
ly gives us the means of comparing temperatures. 
Here, for example, are two bodies. We apply the 
thermometer first to one and then to the other. It 
rises in each case to 50®. The only information we 
have obtained is, that both bodies are at the same tem- 
perature corresponding to a certain volume of the mer- 
cury ill our thermometer, a temperature which we have 
agreed to call 50^ ; and we can predict that, if the two 
bodies are brought together, no heat will pass from one 
to the other. We now apply the thermometer to a 
third body, and it rises to 100®. We thus learn, 
further, that the third body is at a higher temperature 
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tlian the other two, and in a condition to transfer to 
thccQ a part of its heat. We cannot, however, say 
that its temperature is twice as high, or that it has any 
definite relation to tliat of the other two bodies. 

There is, however, a theoretical way of measuring 
temperature, which appears to lead to something more 
than a inere arbitrary comparison. Let us assume that 
we have a cylindrical tube, closed below, but open 
above (Fig. Y). Let us further assume that the air 
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Jn the tube'>^is confined by a piston, which has no 
weight, and ihovcns without friction. As the tempera- 
ture rises or falls, of Jyiourse our assumed piston would 
rise or fall in the tulfe, fd'iilowing the expandiiig or con- 
tracting of the confined air?^ Let us'^mark the point to 
i^hich the pist<|^ falls, at the temperaui;ire of freezing 
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water, 0®, and the point to which it rises, at tlio 
temperature of boiling water, 100®. Lastly, let \ib 
divide the distance between these two points, as in a 
centigrade thermometer, into one hundred equal parts, 
and continue the divisions of the same size above 100® 
and below 0®. AVc shall find that we can make almost 
exactly 273 such divisions before reaching the closed 
bottom of our tube. Transfer, now, the zero of our 
scale to this lowest point or bottom of our tube, so 
that our old zero, or freezing-point of water, will bo 
at 273® of the new scale, and the boiling-point of 
water at 373®. 

We shall then have what is probably veiy nearly 
an absolute scale of temperature, such a one that Ave 
can say, for example, that the tem])crature at 50Q® is 
twice as great as that at 250®. Moreover, this is a 
scale such that the volume of any gas, under the same 
pressure, is exactly proportional to the temperature : 
for example, the volume of a given mass of air at 600® 
is twice as great as the volume at 300®. That this 
must be the case for air is evident from the construc- 
tion of our theoretical thermometer ; and it is equally 
true of any other perfect gas, for there would be no dif- 
ference ill effect whatever if the tube were filled with 
hydrogen, oxygen, or nitrogen, instead of air. It is 
very easy to refer degrees of our ordinary thermometer 
to degrees of this absolute scale. If the degrees are 
centigrade, wc have merely to add 273 ; if they arc 
Fahrenheit, wc must add 459 (sec Fig. 7, bis) ; and, for 
many pui^oses, it is exceedingly convenient to measure 
temperature in this way. Suppose, for example, wc have 
100 cubic inches of gas, at 4® centigrade, and avc wish to 
know what would be its Arolume at 281®. Converting 
these values into absolute degrees by adding 273, we 

D 
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obtain 277® and 55i®. Then, since the volume of a gas 
is exactly proportional to the absolute temperature, we 
have 2.77 : = 100 : answer, 200 cubic inches. But 

the chief value of this method of measuring temperature 
is to be found in the simplicity with which it presents 
to us the ])roperty of gases we have been studying. The 
volume of a gas dc])ends solely on two conditions : its 
pressure and its absolute tcnipcratui’c. As I before 
showed, it is inversely proportional to tlie pressure, 
and it now appears that it is directly ])roportioiial to 
the absolute temperature. Wc must then qualify the 
law of Mariotte by a second priiicaplc, equally funda- 
mental and important : 

The mlume of a (jivoi mass of gasj binder a comtant 
pressure^ mrics direGihj as the dhsoliite temperature. 

This wc call the law of Charles. 

The molecular theory of gases explains the law of 
Charles very much in the same way as it explained 
the law of Mariottc. The pressure of a gas, as we have 
seen, is due to its molecular energy. If, by any means, 
wo increase that energy, avc Jiiust also increase the 
pressure in the same proportion ; or, if the gas is free 
to expand under a constant pressure, wc must increase 
the volume. In other words, the cflcct of increased 
energy must be the same as the effect which we know 
follows increased temperature. What more natural 
than to infer that the unknown condition, to which 
we have given the name of temperature, is simply 
molecular energy ? Here, then, is our theoretical ex- 
planation of the law' of Charles. Tlio temperature of 
a body is the moving powrer of its molecules. At the 
0® of our absolute scale the molecules W'ould be re- 
duced to a state of rest, and, at other temperatures^ the 
molecular energy is directly proportional to the de- 
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grees of tliis scale ; so tliat, for example, tlio molecules 
of air, at 273® (the 0® of centigrade), liave only one- 
half of the energy which the saine nioleciilcs x^ossess 
when the temperature is raised to 546°. As the press- 
ure exerted by the air must be in-oportional to the 
molecular energy, the increased t(‘iuperatnrc will, if 
the air is confined, double this ])ressurc, or, it* the air 
is free to expand under the constant xu'essiire of the 
atmosphere, it will double the volume. 

It would lead me too far to attein])t to develop hero 
at any gi*cater lengtli the dynamical theory of heat, 
and I regret that I am not able to do more than to give 
this bare outline of the remarkable proj)crtics of gases, 
which it so beautifully ex^dains ; but I take great ^dcas- 
iire in referring all who arc interested in the subject 
to the very excellent work of Prof. Clerk Maxwell 
on the theory of heat. It is not a x)opular work, or 
one which is easy reading, but it contains a most ele- 
gant exposition of the modern theory of heat, in as 
simjde a form as is consistent with acaturacy and con- 
ciseness. 

There is only one other jioint, in connection with 
the molecular theory of gases, to winch it Is imiwrtant 
for me to refer in these lectures. We Iiavc seen that 
. all gases have two Essential characteristics : 1. Their 
volume is inversely proj)ortioiial to tlie pressure to which 
they arc exposed; and, 2. Their volume is directly 
proportional to the absolute temperature. Now, if we 
assume the molecular theory of gases as triiCj, it can 
be jirovcd, mathematically, tliat all gases at the same 
temperature and pressure must liave the same number 
of molecules in the same volume. I do not give the 
proof, b^use it would be out of place here, and be- 
cause all who are interested will find it in the work of 
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Prof. Maxwell, to which I have referred. It would be 
more satisiactory to enter into details, but I shall have 
acoomplished the first object of this lecture if I have 
been able to leave with you a clear idea of the three 
laws which may bo said to define the aeriform condition 
of matter, and which all true gases obey — 

The Law of Markote, 

The Law of Ciiarlios, 

The Law of Aa'^ogadko. 

The first tw'o are independent of any theory, and 
simply declare that the volume of every gas varies in- 
versely as the pressure, and directly as the absolute 
temperature. The third is based on the molecular 
theory. It is more general, and includes the other two. 
It declares that equal volumes of all gases, under the 
same conditions of temperature and pressure, contain 
the same number of molecules. 

Liquids are distinguished from solids chiefly in hav- 
ing a definite suifacc. Their paiticles have the same 
freedom of motion, but this motion is limited to the 
mass of the liquid. The particles of the air, if uncon- 
fined, would move olf indefinitely into space ; but the 
particles of this water, although moving with equal 
ireedom within the liquid mass, cannot, as a rule, rise 
above what we call the surface of the water. Again, if 
we introduce a quantity of air, however small, into a 
vacuous vessel, it wnll instantly expand until it com- 
pletely fills the vessel. A quantity of water, under the 
same conditions, will fall to the bottom of the vessel, 
and will be separated by a distinct surface from the 
vapor which forms above it. Lastly, if a gas is sub-; 
jected to pressure, it is compressed in the exact prp- 
portion to' the pressure, while with a liquid the wax- 
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pression is barely perceptible, even when the press-, 
lire is exceedingly great. Hence, gases are frequently 
called compressible and liquids incompressible fluids. 

The explanation which the molecular theory gives 
of this difference of relations is very simple. In the 
gas tlie molecules are separated beyond the sphere of 
each other’s influence, and move through space wholly 
free from the cifects of the mutual attraction. In a 
liquid, on the other hand, this attraction, which we call 
cohesion, is veiy sensible, and restrains the individual 
molecules witliin the mass, although they are free to 
move among tlieinselvesi You can easily understand, 
by referring again to the diagram (Fig. 2, on jxage 16), 
how this attractive force would act. 

A molecule, in tlio midst of the mass, moves freely, 
bccaiise the attractions arc equal in all directions, but 
a molecule near the surface is in a very different con- 
dition. As it approaches the surface, the attraction 
toward the mass of the liquid becomes greater than the 
attraction toward the surface, and when it reaches the 
sui-faCe the whole force of the inward attraction is pulling 
it back, and, unless the moving power of the molecule 
is sufBciently great to overcome tliis force, its motion 
is arrested, and it turns back on its course. It may 
liappen, however, especially when heat is entering the 
liquid, that some of the molecules, through the effects 
of their mutual collisions, acquire sufficient energy to 
fly oif from the liquid mass, and hence result the well- 
known phenomena of evaporation. Thus our theoiy 
defines the liquid condition of matter, and explains how 
the liquid is converted by heat into the gas. 

In all theoretical discussions, it is always highly sat- 
isfactory when, in following out our theoretical edneep- 
tidns to their consequences, we find that these conse^ 
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quences are actually realized in natural phenomena, 
and such satisfaction wc can have in the present case. 
Consider what must be the form which a mass of liquid 
molecules isolated in space would necessarily take. Ke- 
incmbcr that tlicse molecules arc moving with perfect 
freedom within tlic body, but that the extent of the 
motion of each molecule is limited by the attraction of 
the mass of the liquid. Eemember also that, accord- 
ing to the well-known principles of inechanics, this at- 
traction may be regarded as proceeding from a single 
point, called the centre of gravity, llemcmber, fur- 
ther, that the molecules have all the same moving 
power, and you will see that the extreme limits (jt* their 
excursions to and fro through the liquid mass must be 
on all sides at the same distance from the central point. 
Hence the bounding surface will be that whose points 
arc all equally distant from the centre. I need not tell 
you that such a surface is a sphere, nor that a mass of 
liquid in space always assumes a spherical form. The 
rain-drops have taught every one this truth. Still, a 
less fixmiliaf illustration iiiay help to enforce it. I have 
therefore prepared a mixture of alcohol-and-water, of 
the same specific gravity as olive-oil, and in it I have 
suspended a few drops of the oil. By placing the liquid 
ill a cell, between parallel jilatcs of glass, I can readily 
project an image of the drops on the screen, and I wish 
you to notice how perfectly spherical they are. And I 
would have you, moreover, by the aid of your imagina- 
tion, look within this external form, and picture to 
yourselves the molecules of oil moving to and fro 
through the drops, but always slackening their motion 
where they approach the surface, and on every side 
coming to rest and turning back at the same distance 
from the centre of motion. 
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Neither liquids nor gases present the least trace of 
structure. They cannot even support their own weight, 
much less sustain any longitudinal or slicaring stress. 
A solid, on the other hand, has both tenacity and struct- 
ure, and resists, with greater or less energy, any force 
tending to altiu’ its form, as well as change its volume. 
The tenacity and peculiar forms of elasticity which 
solids exhibit are characteristics wdiich are familiar to 
every one, but the evidences of structure are not so 
conspicuous. The structure of solids is most frequently 
manifested by their crystalline form, and this form is 
one of the most marked features of the solid state, But 
although, under definite conditions, most substances as- 
sume a fixed geometrical form, yet, to ordinary expe- 
rience, these forms arc the exceptions, and not the 
rule. I will therefore make the crystallization of solid 
bodies the subject of a few experimental illustrations. 

For the first experiment, I have prepared a concen- 
trated solution of amnionic chloride (sal-ammoniac), 
and wnth this I will now' smear the surfMcc of a small 
glass plate. Placing this before our lantern, and using 
a lens' of short focus, so as to form a greatly-enlarged 
image on the screen, let us -watch. the Beparatioii of the 
solid salt as the solution evaporates. . . . Notice that, 
first, small particles appear, and then from these nuclei 
the crystals shoot out and mmify in all directions, soon 
covering the plate w’ith a beautiful npt-work of the fila- 
ments of the salt. We cannot here, it is tnio, distin- 
guish any definite geometrical form; but it can bo 
shown that these very filaments arc aggi’cgatcs of such 
forms, and their structure is made evident by a fact, to 
which I would especially call your attention — that, as 
the ciystalline shoots ramify over the plate, the sprays 
keep always at right angles to the stem, or else branch 
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at an angle of 45®, which ig the half of a right angle 
(Fi^.8). ' 

For a further illustration of the process of crystal- 
lization I have prepared a solution in alcohol of a solid 



Fig. 8.— Crystallization of Sal-Ammoniac. Fuj. 1).— Crystallization of Urea. 


substance called urea, with which we will experiment 
in precisely the same way as before. . . . The process 
of crystallization, which is here so beautifully exhibited, 
is one of the 'most striking phenomena in the whole 
range of experimental science. It is, of course, not so 
wonderful as the development of a plant or an animal 
from its germ, but tlien organic gi’owth is slow and 
gradual, while here beautiful, symmetrical forms shape 
themselves m an instant out of this liquid mass, reveal- 
ing to us an architectural power in what we call lifeless 
matter, whose existence and controlling influence but 
few of us have probably realized. The general order 
of the iflienomona in this experiment is the same as in 
the last ; but notice how diftcreut the details. We do 
not see here that tendency to ramify at a definite angle, 
hut the crystals shoot out in straight lines, and Cover the 
plate with bundles of crystalline fibres, which meet or ill- 
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tersect each other irregularly as the accidental directions 
of the several shoots may determine (Fig. 9). As before, 
we cannot recognize the separate crystals ; indeed, large 
isolated ciystals^ such as you may see in collections of 
minerals, cannot be formed thus rapidly. They are of 
sloivgrowth, and only found where the conditions have fa- 
vored their development. But all tlie mineral substances, 
of which the rocks of our globe consist, have a crystal- 
line structure, and are aggregates of minute crystals like 
the arborescent forms whose growth you have witnessed. 

The external form is but one of the indications of 
crystalline structure, and by various means this structure 
may frequently be made manifest when the body fippears 
wholly amorphous. Nothing could appear externally 
more devoid of structure than a block of transparent 
ice. Yet it has a most beautiful symmetrical structure, 
which can easily bo made evident by a very simple ex- 
periment, originally devised, I believe, ])y Prof. Tyn- 
dall. For this purpose I have prepared a plate of ice 
about an inch in thickness, whose polished surfaces are 
parallel to the original plane of freezing. I will now 
place this plate in front of the condenser of my lantern, 
and, placing before it a lens, we will form on the curtain 
an image of the ice-plate, some twenty times as large as 
the plate itself. The rays of licat which accompany 
the light-rays of our lantern soon begin to melt the ice; 
but, in melting it; they also dissect it, and reveal its 
structure. . . . Notice those symmetrical six-pointed 
stars which are appearing on the wall (Fig. 10). Prof. 
Tyndall calls them, very appropriately, ice-flowers, for, 
as the flower slibws forth the structure of the plant, so 
thbse hexagonal forms disclose the six-sided structure 
of ice. You em hardly fail to notice the similarity of 
, these fonns to those of the snow-flake. The six petals 
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of tlie ice-flowers on our screen make with each other 
an 'angle of 60°, and, if you examine, with a magnifier, 
flikes ofTresh-fallen snow (Fig. 11), or the arborescent 



forms which crystallize on the window-panes in frosty 
'weather, you will find that, in all cases, the crystalline 
shoots ramify at this angle, Avhich is as constant a char- 
acter of the solid condition of water as is the right an- 
gle of sal-amiiioniac. 

There are other solids whose crystalline structure, 
like that of ice, becomes evident during melting ; but a 
far more efficient means of discovering the structure of 
solids, when transparent, is furnished by polarized light. 

It would be impossible for mo, without devoting a 
gi’eat deal of time to the subject, cither to explain the 
nature of what the physicists call polarizedJight, or to 
give any clear idea of the .manner in which it brings 
out the structure of the solid. I can only show you a 
few’ experiments, wdiich will make evident that such 
is the fact. Wc have now thrown on the screen a lunii- 
nous disk, w'hich is illuminated by polarized light. To 
the unaided eye it does not appear diflerently from 
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ordinary liglit; .but there is this peculiarity in the 
beam: I have here a prism of well-known construc- 
tion, made of Iceland-spar, and called a Nicol prism* 
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The spar is as translucid as glass, and, with ordinary 
light, it transmits, as you sec, the beam ccjually well, 
whether it is placed in one position, or another. But, 
with the polarized beam, we shall have a very different 
result. Ill one position, as you notice, it allows the 
light to pass freely ; but, on turning it round througli 
an angle of 90®, almost all the light is intercejitcd : 
the beam of light seems to have sides, which stand in 
a different relation to the prism in one position from 
that which they boar to it in the otlicr. To describe 
this conditioii of the beam, tlie early experimentei's 
adopted the Avord polarized^ which Avas not, hoAveA^er, 
a happy designation ; for the term now implies an 
opposition of relations A^ery unlike the difference 
Avhich A^e recognize between the sides of such a beam 
of light. Placing now the Nicol prism in the posi- 
tion in which it intercepts the polarized beam, I Avill 
first place between it and the som*ce of light a plate 
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of glass. You notice that there is no difference of 

effect. Besides the arrangement for polarizing the 
light and the Nicol prism there is no other apparatus 
here except a lens, which would form on the screen 
an image of the glass plate or of any thing depicted 
ijpoii it, were it not for the circumstance that the 
Nicol prism cuts off the light. By turning the Nicol 
so that the polarized light can pass, and putting a-' 
glass photograph in the place of the glass plate, you 
sec at once the pliotograph projected on the screen. 
Having turned back the Nicol until the light is again 
intercepted, I will remove the pliotogi’aph, and put 
in its placfe a tliin sheet of gypsum. . . . See this 
brilliant display of colors. The plate of gypsum is as 
colorless and transi)arcnt as the glass, and the gorgeous 
hues result from the decomposition of the polarized 
light lyroduced by the crystalline structure of the 
gypsum. I will next turn round the film of gypsum, 
and you notice that the colors gradually fade out and 
finally disappear. As we turn farther they reappear, 
and so on. Evidently, the colors are only produced in 
a definite position of the gypsum plate with reference 
to our polarizing apparatus. Moreover, as I can readily 
show you, the tint of color depends on the thickness 
of the film. I have here a simple geometrical design 
formed of plates of gypsum of different thicknesses, and 
you notice that each plate assumes a different hue. On 
turning, however, our ISTicol prism 90°, these colors are 
suddenly exchanged for their complemcntaiy tints. 

It is obvious that any colored designs might be re- 
produced in this way by combining gypsum plates cut 
to the required thickness and form, as in mosaic work ; 
and I w'ill now show you a number of beantifiil iUns- 
trations of this peculiar form of art. . . . But you 
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not appreciate the wonder of these experiments without 
bearing in mind that these gypsum mosaics show no 
color whatever in ordinary light, consisting, as tliey do, 
of plates which appear like colorless glass. 

Let me now substitute for the gypsum designs the 
glass j)late on which we recently crystallized urea, and 
notice that the crystals of this substance, which we 
saw form on the glass, yield similar brilliant hues. 
The experiment becomes still more striking, if we ci’ys- 
tallize the salt under these conditions. I will, there- 
fore, take anothci" glass plate, and, liaving smeared it as 
before with the solution of urea, I will place it in the 
focus of my lens before the polarizer. The field is now 
perfectly dark, but, as soon as the crystals begin to 
form, you sec these colored needles shoot out on the dark 
ground, presenting a phenomenon of wonderful beauty. 

Now, all this indicates a definite structure, and, to 
those familiar with these phenomena, they point to a 
definite conclusion in regard to this structure. I wish 
I could fully develop the argument before you, but- this 
would require more time than the plan of my lectures 
allows, and I must be content if I have been able to 
impress upon your minds the single general truth 
which these experiments suggest. You saw the urea 
crystallize, that is, assume a definite structure, and you 
now see lliat this structure so modifies the polarized 
light as to produce these gorgeous hues. You have 
seen similar hues, but still more brilliant, produced by 
a plate of gypsum, and I can only add that the conclu- 
sion which the analogy suggests is legitimate, and sus- 
tained by the most conclusive evidence. The trans- 
parent plates of gypsum have as definite a structure as 
the cijstals of urea, and to the student of optics these 
oplorib reveal that stmeture just as clearly as it is mani- 
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fested, even to the uninstructed eye, by the processes 
of crystallization, which we have witnessed this evening. 
Would, however, that I could convey to yon a inore 
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definite idea of tlie nature of that structure, for our 
tlieory gives us a very clear conception of what we 
siii3poso to be the relations of the molecules in these 
solid bodies ! But the subject is a diiiicult one, and it 
would require a long time to make the matter intelli- 
gible. Still, by the aid of a few parallel experiments, 
I may be able to give you, at least, a glimpse of the 
manuer in wliich, as w'e suppose, the structure of solid 
bodies is produced. 

Everybody knows that a magnetic needle, when 
free to move, assumes a definite position, pointing, in 
general, nortli and south. Now, a magnetic needle is 
a needle of steel (hardened iron) in a coiuHtion whidi we 
call polarized ; and, what is true of it, is true of every 
polarized body, to a greater or less extent. So, also, if 
wo have a collection of sitcli polarized hodics, they will 
always anaiige themselves in some definite position 
with reference to each other — will form, in a word, a 
definite stnicture. 

Further, it is w^ell knowui that a magnet polarizes 
all masses of iron in its neighborhood, and thiis circun^ 
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stance enables us J;o illustrate the truth of the principle 
just stated, ill a most striking ii^amier : If we bring a 
Iter-magnet near some iron filings sprinkled over a 
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plate of glass, these little bits of iron become at onco 
polarized l)y induction ; and, if then we gentl^^ tap the 
glass, the iron particles will swing round on its smootli 
surface, and arrange themselves in the most wonderful 
way. By means of my vertical lantern I can show you 
this effect most beautifully. 1 first sprinkle the filings 
on tlie glass stage of our lantern, and then, having pro- 
tected them by a thin covering-glass, I bring near the 
^^glass one of the poles of a bar-magnet. . . . Notice 
%ow, on tapping the glass, the filings spring into posi- 
tion, arranging themselves on lines radiating from this 
pole (Fig. 12). Here, evidently, wc have a definite 
structure produced. Let us now clcai* our stage, and ar- 
range for a second experiment. This time, however, we 
will lay the bar-magnet on the covering-glass, so that 
the ,bits of iron shall be brought under the influence 
of both of its poles at the same time. ... Sec wdiat 
a beautiful set of curves results on tapping the glass 
(Fig. 13), and let me beg you to try to carry in yonr 
mind for a moment the general aspect of this structure, 
as well as of the first. 
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Kow, WO suppose that, in solid bodies, the structure 
depends on the polarity of the molecules, and that the 
molecules, like the bits of iron in our experiment, take 
up the relative position which the polar forces require. 
And, next, I will sliow you that a beam of polarized 
light develops in some solids an evidence of structure 
not very unlike that you have just seen. 

Eeturning, then, to our polariscope, I place in the 
beam of light a plate of Iceland-spar cut in a definite 
manner. . . . See those radiating lines, and those iris- 
colored circles (Fig. 14). Does not that remind you of 
the structure we developed around a single magnetic 
pole ? Next, I will use a similar plate cut from a crys- 
tal of nitre; .... and, see, we have almost the repro- 
duction of the curves about the double pole (Fig. 16). It 
is the form of the curves as indicating a certaiq struct- 
ure, not the brilliant colors, to which I would direct your 
attention. The iris hues are caused simply by the 
breaking up of the white light we are using; for the 
crystal decomposes it to a gi*cater or less extent, like a 
prism. If, by interposing a plate of red glass, we cut 
oft* all the rays except those of this one color, the varied 
tints disappear, but, in the black curves which now take 
their place, the analogy I am endeavoring to present 
becomes still more marked. Certainly, you could have 
no more striking analogy than this. I can add nothing 
by way of commentary to the experiments without 
entering into unsuitable details, and I vrill only say, 
further, that I am persuaded that the resemblances we 
have seen have a profound significance, and that the 
structure, which the polarized beam reveals in these 

K )lid bodies, is really analogous to that which the 
ot produces from the iron filings. 



LECTURE III. 

HOW MOLECULES AKE WEIGHED. 

In order that wc may make sure of the ground wc 
have thus far explored, let me recapitulate the charac^ 
teristic qualities of the three conditions of matter 
which I sought to illustrate in the last lecture. 

A gas always completely fills the vessel by which it is 
inclosed. It is in a state of pennanent tension, and con- 
forms to the three’ laws of Mariotte, of Charles, and of 
Avogadro. A liquid has a definite surface. It can be 
only veiy slightly compressed, and obeys neither of 
these three laws. A solid has a definite structure, and 
resists both longitudinal and shearing stresses to a lim- 
ited extent. 

Having now presented to you the molecular thcoiy 
as fully as I can without entering into mathematical 
details, I come back again to the great law of Avoga- 
dro, which is at the foundation of our modern chem- 
istry : 

When in the condition of a jyerfeci gas^ all 
stances^ nnden like conditions of temperature andiorcss- 
urCy contain in equal volumes the same mmheii of mole- 
cules, 

I have already shown you that, if wc assume the 
general truth of the molecular theory (in other words, 

E 
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if we assume that a mass of gas is an aggregate of iso- 
lated moving molecules), then the law of Avogadro 
follows as a necessary consequence froiu the known 
properties of aeriform matter, and may, tli(^*efore, in a 
certain limited sense, be said to be caY)able of proof; 
As yet, however, we have only considered the purely 
physical evidence in favor of the hiM'. We come next 
to the chemical evidence which may be adduced in sup- 
port of its validity, and this is equally strong. 

It would be impossible at the present stage of our 
study to make the force of this evidence ajiY^arent, be- 
cause, so fiir as chemistry is concerned, tlic law of Avo- 
gadro is a generalization from a large mass of facts, and 
the proof of its validity is to be found solely in the cir- 
cumstance that it not only explains the known facts of 
chemistry, but that it is constantly leading to new dis- 
coveries. This law, as I have intimated, bears about 
the same relation to modem chemistry that the law of 
gravitation does to modern astronomy. Modern astron- 
omy itself is the jiroof of the law of gravitation ; mod- 
ern optics the proof of the undulatory theoiy of light ; 
and so the whole of modern chemistry, and nothing 
less, is the proof of the law of Avogadro. 1 do not say 
that this great law of chemistry stands as yet on as 
firm a basis as the law of gravitation ; but I do say that 
it is based on as strong foundations as the undulatoi^ 
theory of light, and is more fully established to-da^ 
than was the law of gi’avitation more than a century 
after it was announced by Newton. I have already 
briefly referred to the history of the law. 

The original memoir was published by Amedeo 
Avogadro in the JjOumdL de Physique^ eTuly, 1811, In 
this paper the Italian physicist ‘‘enunciated the opinion 
that gases are formed of material particles, sufficiently 
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removed from one another to be free from all recipro- 
cal attraction, and subject only to the repulsive action 
of heat ; ” and, from tlie facts, then already well estab- 
lished, that the same variations of temperature and press- 
ure produce in all gases nearly the same cliaiiges of vol- 
ume, he deduced the conclusion that equal volumes of 
all gases, compound as well as simple, contain, under 
like conditions, the same number of these molecules. 

This conception, simple and exact as it now appears, 
Avas at the time a mere h3q)othesis, and Avas not ad- 
vanced e\’'en Avith the semblance of proof, ^fho discoA"- 
cry of Gaj'-Lussac, that gases combine in very simple 
proportions by A^olume, Avas made shortly after, and, 
had its important bearings been recognized at once, it- 
would have been seen to be a most remarkable copfir- 
ination of Avogadro’s doctrine. But thc#ncw ideas 
passed almost unnoticed, and Avere reproduced by Am- 
pere in 1814, Avho based his theory on the experiments 
of Gay-Lussac, and defended it Avith far weightier evi- 
dence than his predecessor. Still, even after it Avas 
thus reaffirmed, the theory seems to have received but 
little attention cither from the physicists or the chem- 
ists of the period. The reason appears to have been 
that the integrant molecules of Avogadi’o and the 
ticles of Ampere Avere confused Avith the atoms of Dal- 
ton, and, in the sense Avhich the chemists of the old 
school attached to the Avord atom, the ju^oposition ap- 
peared to be true for only a A^'cry limited number even 
of the comparatively fcAV aeriform substances Avliicli 
were then knoAvn. Moreover, the atomic theory itself 
was rejected by almost all the German chemists; and, 
irr physics, the theory of a material caloric then pre- 
vailing was not enforced by the now doctrine. In a 
word, this beautiful conception of Avogadro aud Am- 
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p6re came before science was ripe enou^ to benefit 
by it. A half-century, however, has produced an im- 
mense change. The development of the modern the- 
ory of chemistry has made clear the distinction between 
molecules and atoms, while the number of substances 
known in their aeriform condition has been vastly in- 
creased. It now appears that, with a few exceptions, 
all these substances conform to the law, and these ex-* 
ceptioTis can, for tlic most part at least, be satisfactorily 
explained. On the other side, in the science of physics, 
more exact notions of the principles of dynamics have 
become general, and the dynamical theory of heat 
necessarily involves the law of equal molecular vol- 
umes. Thus, this theory of Avogadro and Ampere, 
which remained for half a century almost barren, has 
come to stand at the divcrging-point of two great scS- 
ences, and is sustained by the concurrent testimony of 
both. It is not, then, without reason that we take this 
law as the basis of the modern system of chemistry j 
and, starting from it, let us see to what it leads : 

In the first place, then, it gives ns the means of de- 
termining directly tlie relative weight of the molecules 
of all such substances as are capable of existing in the 
aeriform condition. For, it is obvious, if equal volumes 
of two gases contain the sarnenumher of molecules^ the vel- 
ative weights of time 'niolecnles mast he the same as the 
reljative weights of the equal gas-n^oluines. Thus, a cubic 
foot of oxygen weighs sixteen times as juuch as a cubic 
foot of hydrogen under the same conditions. If, then, 
there are in tlic cubic foot of each gas the same number 
of molecules, each molecule of oxygen must weigh six- 
teen times as much as each molecule of hydrogen. 

It is much more convenient in all chemical calcula- 
tions to use the French system of weights and meas- 
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iiTCS ; and since, througli modern school-books, the 
names of these measures have become quite familiar 
to almost every one, I think I can refer to them with- 
out confusion. The accompanying table will serve to 
refresli your memory, and may be useful for reference : ^ 

The metre is apj)voxvmatel]i the 
quadrant of a metddian of the earth measured from the 
'pole to the equator. 

The metre equals 10 deeimeires or 100 centimetres. 

The ciibic metre^ or stare, equals 1^000 cubic decime- 
tres or Utiles. 

The Guhic decimetre, or litre, equals 1,000 ciibic cen- 
timetres. 

The gramme is the weight, in vacuo, of one cubic 
centimetre of water at 4"^ centigrade (the point of maxi- 
mum density). 

The Tcilogramnie equals 1,000 grarmnes, and is, llun^e- 
fore, the weight of one cubic decimetre or litre of 'water 
mider the same conditions. 

The crith is the loeight, in vacuo, of one litre of 
hydrogen gas at 0° centigrade (the freezing-point of 
water), and at 70 centimetres (the normal height of the 
barometer). It equals 0.09 of a gramme very nearly. 

The metre is equal to Z\feet nearly. 

The litre is equal to A^qnnt nearly. 

The gramme is equal to 15J grains nearly. 

The kilogramme is equal to pounds nearly. 

The convenience of the French system depends not 
at all on any peculiar virtue in the metre (the standard 
of length on which the system is based), but upon the 
tAvo circumstances — 1. That all the standards are divided 
decimally so as to harmonize with our decimal arithme- 
tic ; and, 2. That the measures of length, volume, and 
weight, are connected by such simple relations that any 
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one can be most readily reduced to either of the other 
two. In order to make clear these last relations, I mu§t 
ask you to distinguish between two terms which are 
constantly confounded in the ordinary use of language, 
namely, density and specific gravity. 

The density of a substance is tlie amount of matter 
in a unit-volume ol* the substance. In tlie English sys- 
tem it is the weight in grains of a cubic inch, and in the 
French systcih tlie weight in grammes of a cubic centi- 
metre. Thus the density of wrought-iron is 1,060 
grains Englisli, or 7.788 grammes French. So also the 
density of water at 4° centigrade (the point of maxi- 
mum density) is 252.5 grains, or 1 gramme. 

The specific gravity of a substance is the ratio be- 
tween the weight of the substance and that of an equal 
volume of some other substance taken as a standard. 
For liquids and solids, water is always the standard 
selected, and the specific gravity, therefore, expresses 
how many times heavier the substance is than water. 
It can evidently be found by dividing the density of 
the substance by tlie density of water, because, as we 
have just seen, these densities are the weights of equal 
volumes. Hence the specific gi-avity of iron equals — 

19(5r» {jcniins? 7.7^8 fjratniMCS ^oo 

. - or — r - — — t.Joo 

2y2.C f^raiiis 1 gramiiio 

Of course, the specific gravity of a substance will bo 
expressed by the same number in all systems ; and, fur- 
ther, in the Freiidi system, as the example just cited 
shows, this number expresses the density as well as the 
specific gravity. Density, however, is a weight, while 
specific gi’avity is a ratio, and the two sets of numbers 
identical in the French system only because in that 
system the cubic centimetre of water has been selected 
as -the imit of weight. 
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In the French system, then, the same iminher ex- 
presses both the specific gravity and also the weight of 
one cubic centimetre of the substance in grammes ; and, 
since bpth 1,000 grammes = 1 kilogramme, and 1,000 
cubic centimetres = 1 litre, it expresses also the weight 
of one litre in kilogrammes. These relations are shown 
in the following table : 

The specific gravity of a lupnid or solid shows how 
many times heavier the hody is than an eijual volume 
of water at 4° centigrade. The same number expresses 
also the weight of one dtibic centimetre of the substance 
in grammesy or of one litre in kilogrammes. 


Alcohol. Wfltor. Sulphur. Iron. Cold. 



Sp.Gr., 0.3 1. 2.1 7.8 10.8 

Density, 0.8 gram. 1. gram. 2.1 gram. 7.H grnrn. 19.8 gram. 

The black squares arc supposed to represent cubic 
centimetres. If assumed to represent cubic decimetres, 
then the weights which measure the densities would be 
in kilogrammes instead of grammes. It will now bo. 
seen how simple it is in the French system to calcidate 
weight from volume. When the specific gravity of a 
substance is given, we know the weight botli of one 
cubic centimetre and of one litre of that substance, and 
we have only to multiply this weight by the number 
of cubic centimetres, or of litres, to find the weight of 
the given volume. Thus the weight of a wrought-iron 
boiler-plate ^ centimetre thick, and measuring 120 cen- 
timetres by 75, would be — 

0.6 X 120 X 75 X 7.788 = 35,046 grammes. 

In general — 


W.rrV. xSp. Gr. 
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When V. is given in cnbic centimetres, the resulting 
weight will be in grammes ; when in litres, the weight 
will be kilogrammes. " 

In estimating the specific gravity of gases, we avoid 
large and fractional numbers, by selecting, as our stand- 
ard, hydrogen gas, which is the lightest form of mat- 
ter known; but wo thus lose the advantage gained by 
having the unit-volume of our standard the unit of 
weight. It is no longer true that W.=V. xSp. Gr. 
Ill order to preserve this simple relationship, it has 
been found convenient to use in chemistry, for estimat- 
ing the weight of aeriform substances, another unit 
ciillcd the crith. The crith is the wciglit, in vacuoy 
of one litre of liydrogeii gas at 0° centigrade, and 
with a tension of 7G centimetres. It is ecpial to O.OD 
of a gramme nearly. Wo may now define the density 
of a gas as the weiglit of one liti’c of the substance in 
criths, and its specific graAdty as a number which shows 
how many times heavier the aeriform substance is than 
an equal volume of hydrogen under the same condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure. We always esti- 
mate the absolute weight of a gas under what wo call 
the standard condition, namely, when the centigrade 
thermometer marks 0°, and the barometer stands at 76 
’Centimetres. But, in determining the specific gravity 
of a gas, the comparison with the standard gas may be 
made at any teirqierature or pressure, since, as all gases 
are aficcted alike by equal changes in those conditions, 
the relative weights of equal volumes will not bo altered 
by such changes. The subject may be made more 
clear by the following table : 

The sj)ec!jic gravitij of a gas shows how many times 
heavier the aeriform substance is than an equal volmne . 
of hydrogen gas under the same conditions of tempera^. 
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ture andj^essure. The same numbev also expresses the 
weight m criths of 07ie litre of the gas under the stand- 
ard conditions. 

Ilydrogten. Nitrogen. Oxygen. Cbloriuo. 



Bp.Gr., 1 14 lf> 8r..5 

Density, 1 critb. Ucrltbs. 1C criths. 85.5 criths. 

Now we have again W. V. x Sp. Gr., only wo 
iniist remember that W. here stands for a certain num- 
ber of eritlis, V. for a certain nninber of litres, and Sp. 
Gr. for the specific gravity of the gas referred to liy- 
drogen, a number which also ox])resses the wciglit of 
one litre of the gas in criths. 

To return now to the subject of molecular weights. 
If one liti’e of hj^drogen weighs one critli, and one litre 
of oxygen sixteen criths, and if l)oth contain tl^e same 
number of molecules, then each molecule of oxygen 
-^ust weigh sixteen times as much -as each molecule of 
hydrogen. Or, to put it in anotlier way, represent by 
n the constant number of niolccnilc.s, some billion bill- 
ion, which a litre of each and every gas contains, when 
under the standard conditions of temperature and 
pressure. Then the weight of each molecule of hydro- 
gen will be ~ of a crith, and that of each molecule of 

oxygen ~ of a crith, and evidently 
n n 

that is, again, the weights of the ra'olMules have the 
same relation to each other as the weights of the equal 
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gas-volumes. Excuse sucli an obvious demonstration, 
but it is so important that we should fully. gi’asp this 
conception that I could not safely pass it by with a few 
words. It is so constantly the case that the simplest 
processes of arithmetical reasoning appear obscure when 
the objects with which they deal are not familiar. 

Since, then, a molecule of any gas weighs as much 
more than a molecule of hydrogen, as a litre of the* 
same gas weighs more tlian a litre of hydrogen, it is 
obvious that, if wo should select the hydrogen-molecule 
ns the unit of molecular weights, then tlie number rep- 
resenting the specific gravity of a gas would also ex- 
press the weight of its molecules in these units. For 
example, the sj)CcHic gravity of oxygen gas is 16, that 
is, a litre of oxygen is sixteen times as heavy as a litre 
of hydrogen. This being the case, the molecule of 
oxygen must wcigli sixteen times as much as the mole- 
cule of hydrogen, and, were the last our unit of molec- 
ular weights, the molecule of oxygen gas would weigh 
16. So for other aeriform suhstancos. In every case 
the molecular weiglit would he represented by the 
same inimber as the specific gravity of the gas referred 
to hydrogen. 

Unfortunately, however, for the simplicity of our 
system, but for reasons winch will soon appear, it has 
bpen decided to adopt as our unit of molecular weiglit 
■^ijfOt the whole hydrogen -molecule, but the half-inole- 
^^le. Hence, in the system which has been adopted, 

; the molecule of hydrogen weighs 2 ; the molecule of 
oxygen, wliicli is sixteen times heavier, 16 times 2, or 32 ; 
the molecule of nitrogen, which is fourteen times heav- 
ier, 14 times 2, or 2S ; and, in general, the weight of the 
molecule of any gas is expressed by a number equal to 
twice its specific gravity referred to hydrogen. Noth- 
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ing, then, can be simpler than the finding of the mo- 
lecular weight of a gas or vapor on tliis system. Wo 
have only to determine the specific gravity of the aeri- 
form substance with reference to hydrogen gas, and 
double the number thus obtained. The resulting prod- 
uct is the molecular weight required in terms of the 
unit adopted, namely, the half-molcciilo of hydrogen. 
Perhaps there may be some one who, having lost one 
or more of the steps in the reasoning, wishes to ask the 
question, Why do you double the' specific gi*avity in 
this method ? Let me answer by recapitulating. It all 
depends on the unit of molecular weights we have adopt- 
ed. Had we selected the whole of a liydrogcn-moleculc 
as our unit, then the number expressing the specific grav- 
ity of a gas would also express its molecular weight ; 
but, on account of certain relations of our subject, not 
yet explained,N which make the half- molecule a more 
convenient unit, we use for the molecular weights a 
set of numbers twice. as large as they would bo on 
what iilight seem, at first sight, the simpler assumption.. 

In order to give a still greater dcilnitcnoss to our 
concej^tions, I propose to call tb.c unit of molecular 
'Weight we have adopted a miorocrith^ even at the risk 
of coining a new woTd. We already have become 
familiar with the the weight of one litre of hy- 
drogen, and I have now to ask you to accept another 
unit of weight, the half hydrogen-molecule, which we 
will call for the future a microcrith. Although a unit 
of a very difierent order of magnitude, as its name im- 
plies, the microcrith is just as real a weight as the 
crith or the gramme. We may say, then, that 

A molecule of hydrogen weiglis 2 microcriths. 

“ oxygen “ 32 “ 

“ nitrogen “28 “ 

“ chlorine “ 71 “ 
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'Now, what I am most anxious to impress upon 
your minds is the truth that, if the molecules, as we 
believe, are actual pieces of matter, these weights are 
real magnitudes, and tliat we have the same knowl- 
edge in regard to them that we have, for example, in re- 
gard to the wciglits of the planets. The planets are visi- 
ble objects. We can examine them with the telescope ; 
and, when we arc told Jupiter weighs 320 times as 
much as the earth, the knowledge seems more real to 
us than the inference tliat the oxygen-molecule weighs 
32 microcritlis. Ihit you niust remember that your 
knowledge otthe weight of Jupiter depends as wdiolly 
on the law of gravitation as does your knowledge of 
the weight of the molecules of oxygen on the lav/ of 
Avogadro. You cannot, directly, weigh either the 
largo or the small mass. Yonr knowledge in regard 
to the weight is in both eases inferential, and the only 
question is as to the truth of the general principle on 
which your inference is based. This truth admitted, 
your knov/ledgc in the one case is just as real as it 
is ill the other. Indeed, there- is a striking analogy 
betiveen the two. The units to which the weights are 
respectively referred are equally beyond the range of 
our experience only oh the opposite sides of the com- 
mon scale of magnitude ; for what more definite idea 
can wc acquire of the weight of the earth than of the 
molecule of hydrogen, or its half, the microcrith ? . It is 
perfectly true that, from the exiierimcnts of Maskelyne, 
Cavendish, and the present Astrouomer-Eoyal of Eng- 
land, wo arc able to estimate tlio approximate weight 
of the earth in pounds, our familiar standard of weight ; 
and so, from the experiments of Sir W. Thompson, we 
are able to estimate approximately the weight of the 
hydrogen -molecule, and hence find the value of the 
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microcrith in fractions of the critli or gramme.* It is 
true that the limit of error in the last case is very much 
larger than in the first, but this cliflcrencc is one which 
future investigation will in all probability remove. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the definition of 
molecular weight, because, without a clear conception 
of this order of magnitudes, we cannot hoj)e to study 
the philosophy of chemistry with success. Our the- 
ory, I grant, may all be wrong, and there may be no 
such things as molecules ; but, then, the philosophy of 
every science assumes similar fundamental principles, 
of which the only proof it can ofler is a certain har- 
mony with observed facts. So it is with our science. 
The new chemistry assumes as its fundamental pos- 
tulate that the magnitudes we call molecules are reali- 
ties ; but this is the only postulate. Grant the postu- 
late, and you will find that all the rest follows as a 
necessary deduction. Deny it, and chemistry, as a sci- 
ence, can have no meaning for you, and it is not worth .. 
your while to pursue the subject further. If, therefore, 
we would become imbued with the spirit of the new 
philosophy of chemistry, we must begin by believing 
in molecules ; and, if I have succeeded in setting forth 
in a clear light the fundamental truth tliat the mole- 
cules .pf chemistry arc definite masses of mutter, wliose 
W|j^§1it can be accurately determined, our time has 
been well spent. 

^ Before concluding this portion of my subject, it only 
remains for me to illustrate the two most important 
practical methods by which the molecular weights of 
snbstances are actually determined. It is evident from 

* According to Thompson, one cubic inch of any perfect gas contains, 
under standard conditions, 10^* molecules. Hence, one litre costttins ' 
•1 X 10** molecules and 1 crith = 122 x 10®* microcritbs. 
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what has been said that we can easily find the molecu- 
lar weight of any substance capable of existing in the 
state of gas or vapor, by simply determining experi- 
mentally the specific gi\avity of such gas or vapor with 
reference to hydrogen. Twice the number thus ob- 
tained is the molecular weight required in microcriths. 

Now, the specific gravity of an aeritbran substance 
is found by dividing the weight of a measured volume 
of the substance by the weight of an equal volume of 
hydrogen gas under the same conditions. This simple 
calculation implies, of course, a knowledge of two 
quantities : iirst, the weight of a measured volume of 
the substance, and, secondly, the weight of an equal 
volume of hydrogen gas under the same conditions. 
Of these two w^cights, the last can alw^ays be calculated 
(by the laws of Mariottc and Charles) from the weight 
which a cubic decimetre of hydrogen, under the stand- 
ard conditions, is known to have, namely, 0.0896 
. gramme or 1 crith ; so that the method practically re- 
solves itself into weighing a measured volume of the 
gas or vapor and observing the temperature and press- 
ure of the substance at the time. There are always at 
least four quantities to he observed : first, the volimic of 
the gas or vapor ; secondly, its weight ; thirdly, its tem- 
perature ; fourthly, its tension ; and, lastly, the weight 
of an equal volume of hydrogen, under the same condi- 
tions, is to be calculated from the known data of science. 

The most common case that presents itself is that 
of a substance which, though liquid or even solid at 
the ordinary temperature of the air, can be readily 
converted into vapor by a moderate elevation of tem- 
perature ; such a substance, for example, as alcohol. 
Now, we can find the w^eight of a ineasiired volume of 
such a vapor at an observed temperature and tension 
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in one of two ways, botli of wliicli are in general use. 
In the first process we fill a glass globe of Imown she 
with the vapor, and weigh this measured voluihe. Ih 
the second, we weigh out in a liJiputiaii glass bottle a 
small quantity of the substance, and, having converted 
the whole of it into vapor, we measure tlic volume 
which it yields. 

The first process, devised by Dumas, of Paris, and 
Iviiown by his name, is conducted as follows: We take 
a glass matrass (a thin glass globe, witli a long neck), 
and, heating the neck in a glass-blower’s lanip (as near 
to the body of the matrass as ])ossible) wc draw it out 
into a capillary tube, three or four inches long. Hav- 
ing first weighed the glass, wc introduce into the globe 
a few table-spoonfuls, wc will say, of pure alcohol ; and 
this wc can readily do by alternately heating and cool- 
ing the vessel. We then mount tlic globe in a brass 
frame, and sink it under melted imralline, but so that 
the capillary opening shall rise above tlic surface of 
the hot liquid. A common iron pot serves to hold the 
paraffine (Fig. 18), which is heated over a gas-lamp, 
and a thermometer dipping in the bath enables us to 
watch the temperature. 

Of course, the alcohol is soon volatilized, and the 
balloon filled with its vapor. The excess escapes 
through the capillary tube, and, by lighting tlic jet, wo 
can tell when the vapor in the globe is in equilibrium 
with the extcmal air, for at that moment the fiame 
will go out. ATe now, with a blow-pipe, melt the 
glass around the opening of the capillary tube, and 
thus hermetically seal up the vapor in the globe. At 
the same time wc note the height of the barometer 
and the temperature of the bath. The height of the 
barometer gives us the tension of the vapor in the bal- 
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loon, becftnee, at tlie moment of sealing, the tension 
Was equal to tho pressiu-e of the air which the barome- 
ter directly measiires, and the temperature of the va- 
por must be the same as tho temperature of the bath. 



Fig. is.— D unins’ Method of Hndinj? tho Spodfle Gravity of Vapors. 

We can now remove the globe, and, after it is 
cooled and careriilly cleaned, Avcigli it at our leisure. 
We must romcnil)or, liowxn^er, that tJie apparent weight 
of the globe in the balance is not its true weight, be- 
cause, bke a balloon, the globe is buoyed up by the air 
it displaces, and wc must therefore correct the ob- 
served weiglit by adding to it the Avcight of the air 
displaced. This correction our knowledge of the weight 
of air under varying conditions enables us to calculate 
with the greatest accuracy, assuming, of course, that 
the volume of the globe is known ; and, when, from 
the weiglit of the globe thus corrected, we subtract the 
weight of the glass previously found, the remainder is 
the weight of alcohol- vapor which just filled the globe, 
at the moment of sealing, and when it had the tem- 
perature and pressure wc have noted. » 

Of the four quantities required, we have now ob- 
served three, namely, the weight of the vapor, its tern- 
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pcrature, and its tension. We also know that its vol- 
iime was that of the globo when we sealed up its 
mouth. Since, however, wc use a new globe for each 
determination, we have always to measure its volume, 
and this, practically, is the last step of the process. 
The volume is most readily found by tilling the globo 
with water, and weighing. The weight of the water 
.in grammes gives the volume of the globo in cubic 
centimetres very closely. The globe, moreover, is 
easily tilled, because the condensation of the va])oi*, on 
cooling, leaves a partial vacuum in tlie interior, into 
which the water rushes with great violence as soon as 
the tij) is broken otf under the surliice of the liquid. 
Omitting certain small corrections Avliich it is not best to 
discuss in this general oxpositioji of the subject, wc may, 
lastly, arrange our calculation in tlie 1‘ollowing form : 

Determination of the 3Ioleoular wei(/ht of Alcohol^ hy 


* DiDiias* Alethod. 

Volome of j^la-ss globe /500 cubic centimetres. 


Temperature at time of closing 27^'^ centigrade. 

Height of barometer inea.suriug tlio ten- ) centimetres. 

sion of vapor at time of closing S — - 

Weight of globe and vai)or 234.29 critbs. 

Correction for buoyancy, equal to weight 
of 500 cubic centimetres of air at 0 ° 
cent, and 70 centimetres, the tern- 7.21 “ 

perature and pressure in the balance- 1 

case when tlie globe was weighed. , . J 

241.ri0 “ 

Weight of glass 230. ’ “ 

Weight of alcohol- vapor 11.50 “ 

Weight of 500 cubic centimetres of liy- 1 

drogen gas at 273*", and 70 c. ni. 1 ^ ‘ 

found by calculation, as explained ' 

above.. 

11.50 -J- 0.6 = 23 sp. gr. of alcoliol-vapor. 

23 X 2 = 40 molecular weight of alcohol. 

V 
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The second process to which I referred was origi- 
nally invented by Gay-Liissac, but recently has been 
very greatly improved by Professor Hofmann, of Berlin. 
Hofmann’s apparatus (Fig. 19) consists of a wide barom- 



eter -tube, about a metre long, aiul graduated into 
cubic centimetres^ This tube is filled with mercury, 
and inverted over a mercury-cistern, as in the experi- 
ment of Torricelli (Fig. 20). The mercury sinks, of 
course, to the height of about 7G centimetres, leaving 
a vacuous space at the top of the tube, and into this 
space is passed up a very small glass-stoppered bottle, 
containing a few criths of the substance to be experi- 
mented on. Around the upper part of the tube is ad- 
justed a somewhat larger tube, also of glass, which 
serves as a jacket, and through this is passed steam 
(or the vapor of a liquid boiling at a higher tempera- 
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tiire than water), in order to heat the apparatus to a 
constant and known temperature. 

Let us suppose that the substance, whose molecular 
weight we now wish to find, is common ether. Wo 



Fig. 20. — Torricelli’^ F.\pcriiJieiiL 


begin by weighing our little bottle, first when empty, 
and then when filled w ith ether, thus determining, with 
great accuracy, the weight of the quantity of ether 
used. With a little dexterity we next pass the bottle 
under the mercury into the barometer-tube, when it 
at once rises into the vacuous space. We now pass 
free steam through the jacket, until we are . sure that 
the temperature of the apparatus is constant at, say, 
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100® centigrade. The ether, expanding with the heat, 
soon forces out the glass stopper by which it was con- 
fined, and evaporates into the space above the mercuiy, 
depressing the column. At first the column oscil- 
lates violently, but it soon comes to rest, and we can 
then read on the graduated scale the volume of the 
vapor which the Vv’oiglit of ether taken has yielded. 
This vapor is evidently at the temperature of boiling, 
water, or 100'^ centigrade ; but what is its tension ? 

The method of measuring the tension will be ob- 
vious if you reflect tliat, in this apparatus, the press- 
ure of the air on the surface of the mercury in the cis- 
tern is l)alanced by the mercury column in the tube 
and the tension of the vapor pressing on the upper 
surface of this column, llcucc, the height of the col- 
umn in the tul)o will be less than that of a true barom- 
eter in the neighborhood by just the amoiint of this 
tension. In order to find the tension, we Iiave, there- 
fore, only to observe tlic height of tlie barometer, and 
Bnbtvact from this tlic height of the column in onr tube, 
which we must now measure with as much accuracy as 
possible. Omitting, as in the previous example, a few 
small corrections, our calcxilatioii will now appear thus : 

Determinntion of the Molecular iceight of Ether by 
Gay-Liissac'^s method^ improved by Hofmann. 

Wci^^lit of othoi* ttikcu 2.539 critlis. 

Volume, of va])or formed 125 cubic centimetres. 

Temperature of vapor 100° centigrade. 

Height of barometer 70 c. m. 

Height of column in tube 19 c. m. 

Tension of vapor 57 centimetres. 

Weight of 125 cubic centimetres of hy- 
drogen gas at 100° and 57 centime- 
tres, by calculation 

2.530 -7- 0.0680 = 37 sp. gr. of ethpr. 

37 X 2 = 74 molecular weight of ether. 


1 0.0680 of a crith. 
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As has been stated, the two methods of determining 
molecular weight, just described, apply only to those 
substances which can be readily volatilized by a moder- 
ate elevation of temperature. With some slight modi-* 
ficatipns, the tii'st method may likewise be used for the 
permanent gases; and, by employing a globe of porce- 
lain, St.-(01ai]'c Deville has succeeded' in determining, 

‘ in the same Avay, the molecular Aveight of several sub- 
stances AAdiich do not volatilize under a red heat. But 
a great number of substances cannot be volatilized at 
all Avithin any manageable limits of temperature, and a 
still larger number are so readily decom]K)sed by heat 
as to be incapable of existing in the aeriform condition. 
The molecular Aveiglit of such bodies cannot, of course, 
be determined by direct AA’cighing. In most cases, hoAV- 
ever, avc arc able to infer Avith cousideral)lc certainty 
the molecular Avcight of those non-volatile bodies from 
a knoAA'lcdgc of their composition aneV other chemical 
relations ; but, nevertheless, there arc numerous in- 
stanccs in u hich the conclusions tinis diviwn arc very 
questionable, and a great deal of the uncertainty, which 
still obscures tlie pliilosophy of our science, arises fit)m 
this circumstance. 



LECTUEE IV. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION — ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS — ^THE , 
ATO^MIC TIlEOliY. 

In my previous lectures I liavc endeavored to give 
you a clear idea of the meaning which our modem 
science attaches to the word rnolecidc. I must next 
attempt to convey) as far as I am able, the corresj^ond- 
ing conception which tlie cheniist expresses by the word 
atom, Tlic terms molecule and atom are constantly 
confounded ; indeed, have been frequently used as sy- 
nonymous ; but tlic new chemistry gives to these words 
wholly dillerent meanings. AV^e have already deliiicd a 
molecule as tlic smallest mass into which a substance is 
capable of being sididivided without changing its chemi- 
cal nature; but this detin ition, though precise, does 
not suggest the whole conception ; for the molecule 
may be regarded froin two very different points of view, 
according as we consider its physical or its chemical re- 
lations. To the physicist, the molecules are the points 
of application of tliose forces which determine or modify 
,the physical condition of bodies, and he defines mole- 
cules as the small particles of matter which, under the 
influence of these forces, act as units. Or, limiting his 
regards to those phenomena from which our knowledge 
of molecular masses is chiefly derived, ho may prefer to 
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define molecules as those small particles of bodies which 
are not subdivided when the state of aggregation is 
changed by heat, and wdiich move as units Under the 
infiuenee of this agent. 

To the chemist, on the other hand, the molecules 
determine tliosc differences which distinguish sub- 
stances. Sugar, for example, has tlio cpialities which wo 
associate with that name, because it is an aggregate of 
molecules which have those cpialitics. Divide up a 
lump of sugar as much as you please. Tlic smallest 
mass that you can recognize still has the qualities of 
sugar; and so it must be, if you continue the division 
down to the molecule. The molecule of sugar is sim- 
ply a very small piece of sugar. Dissolve the sugar in 
water, and we obtain a far greater degree of subdivision 
than is possible by mechanical means ; a subdivision 
which, w’C suppose, extends as far as the molecules. 
The particles arc distributed through a great mass of 
liquid, and become invisible ; still, the qualities of the 
sugar arc preserved ; and, on evaporating the water, 
we recover the sugar in its solid condition ; and, ac- 
cording to the chemist, the qualities are preserved, be- 
cause the molecules of sugar have remained all the 
'while unchanged. 

Consider, in the second place, a lump of salt. You 
do not alter its familiar qualities, liowovcr greatly you 
may subdivide it, and the molecules of salt must have 
all the saline properties which wc associate with thia 
substance. Dissolve the salt in water, and you simply 
divide the mass into molecules. Convert tlie salt into 
vapor, as you readily can, and again you isolate the 
molecules as before. But, tlirough all these changes,* 
the salt remains salt; it docs not lose its savor, because 
the individuality of the molecules is preserved. So is 
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it wilh every substance. It is the molecules in which 
the qualities inhere. Hence tlie chemist’s definition of 
a molecule : The smallest particles of a svhstance in 
, which its^ qualities inhere^ or the smallest particles of a' 
substance which can exist by themselves / for both defi- 
‘ nitioiis arc essentially the same. 

Hitherto we have only considered molecules as dif- 
fering from each other in weight, and have learned how 
to determine their weight ; but now we have to regard 
them as dillering in all tliose qualities which distinguish 
substances. Considering only the ordinary chemical 
relations of the two substances, a molecule of sugar dif- 
fers from a molecule of salt in precisely the same way 
that a lump of sugar difters from a lump of salt. In a 
word, what is true of the substance in mass is true of 
its molecules. IIciicc it is that, in studying the chemi- 
cal relations of substances, we may, as a rule, confine 
our attention to the relations between their molecules, 
and this very greatly simplifies the problems with 
which we have to deal ; and, in the admirable system of 
chemical notation, to which I shall hereafter call your 
attention, the symbol of a substance stands for one 
molecule, and in using these symbols to represent chemi- 
cal changes — reactions, as we call tlicm — we always ex- 
press the reaction as taking ifiacc between the individ- 
ual molecules of the substances concerned. 

But, although the molecules arc the limit of the 
physical subdivision of a substance, the chemist carries 
the Bulrdivision still further; but, then, the parts ob- 
tained have no longer the qualities of the' original sub-, 
stance, and one or more new substances result. Of 
course, the chemist cannot, any mdre than the physi- 
cist, experiment on individual molecules. He must 
experiment on a mass of the substance, and the division: 
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of the molecule must be an inference from the phe- 
nomena which ensue. Let me call your attention to a 
few experiments which wnll illustrate this point : 

I crush this lump of sugar in a mortar, and reduce 
it to what appears to be an impalpable powder, but a 
microscope will show that the powder consists of grains 
which are simply smaller lumps, and, in fact, masses of 
great size, compared with many organisms which are 
the objects of microscopic investigation. Each one of 
these grains is sugar, and has all the essential qualities 
of sugar just as much as the lump. We next pour the 
powdered sugar into water, in winch, as we say, it dis- 
solves ; but the solution simply consists in dividing tlio 
grains still more, reducing them to molecules, which 
become spread throughout the mass of the liquid. How 
are we to go any further than this ? Very easily. I take 
a few more lumps of sugar, and throw them into this 
heated platinum criKublc, wdien, in an instant, a re- 
markable change takes place. We have the a];)pearance 
of flame, and out of the sugar is evolved a mass of loose 
charcoal. Evidently, this charcoal must have come 
from the sugar. The crucible is unchanged, and, be- 
sides the air, the sugar and platinum were the only 
substances present. Let me, however, enforce this con- 
clusion by still another experiment, which is even more 
striking : 

Instead of acting on the sugar simply 'with heat, we 
will now act upon it wnth a strong chemical agent called 
sulphuric acid. For this purpose I have previously pre- 
pared about half a pint of very thick syrup, and with this • 
I will now mix three or four times its volume of common 
oil of vitriol, constantly stirring the mass as my assist- 
ant pours in the acid. The syrup at once blackens ; 
soon it begins to swell, and novr notice this enormous 
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body of loosely-colicrent charcoal ^vhich rises from the 
vessel. Here, again, the charcoal must have been 
evolved out of the sugar, for the sugar was the only 
substance common to the two experiments ; and, ad- 
mitting this fact, see to what it leads. 

The qualities of sugar inhere in its smallest particles, 
and must belong to the molecules just as truly as to 
these lumps. In our experiment the charcoal has been 
evolved out of a considerable mass of sugar ; but the 
result would have been the same could we expcrirneiit 
on the individual molecules. It is evident, therefore, 
that the cliarcoal lias been formed out of the sugar- 
molcciilcs, and that each molecule has contributed its 
portion to this result. Now^ ihis charcoal^ althmigh so 
hulhjj weighs far less than the sugar. It could, thou, 
liave formed only a part of the mass of the sugar, and 
only a part of the mass of each molecule. But what 
has become of tlie rest of the material % For the pres- 
ent, it must be suiHcicut to state that careful experi- 
menting has shown that, in this process, another sub- 
fltanco is evolved from the sugar besides charcoal, and 
that this substaiK'o is water. Moreover, since the weight 
of the water, added to that of the charcoal, entirely ac- 
counts for the material of the sugar, we conclude that* 
in our experiment the sugar has l)een resolved solely 
into charcoal and water. Each molecule, therefore, has 
been resolved into charcoal and water. In a word, the 
molecule has been divided. AVe cannot divide it by 
any physical means ; but we can divide it by chemical 
means, only we do not obtain thereby two smaller par- 
ticles of sugar, but a particle of charcoal and a particle 
of water. Such, then, is the evidence we have that 
a molecule of sugar can be divided ; but the reason- 
ing here used is so important to the validity of our 
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modern chemical philosophy that I must not pass it by 
with a single example : 

One of the substances evolved from the sugar was 
water, het us next see whether the molecules of this 
most familiar substance can be divided. We have al- 
ready seen to what a wonderful degree of tenuity we 
can carry the mechanical subdivision of this material. 
The film of a soap-bubble, just before it bursts, is less 
than T.inru.oTiXr in thickness. A square inch 

of this tilm would ’weigh only one of a grain. 
Now, the unaided eye cameasily distiiignish the of 
an incli in length, or xtf.Wo" ^ square inch of area or 
a quantity of water in tliat lilm, weigliing only xo.iroVTiT)!)" 
of a grain. But a still greater subdivision than this is 
possible, for, as wo now know, when wat(T is ('onverted 
into vapor, the li(]uid mass breaks up into small parti- 
cles of wonderful tenuity, which wo call molecules, and 
by expanding the vapor w'e can separate these molecules 
to an indefinite extent. We cannot, it is true, follow 
this subdivision wntli the eye, but we can discern it 
with the intellect ; and, furthermore, l)y determining . 
the speciiic gravity of aqueous vapor witli reference to 
hydrogen gas, we can very easily find the weight of 
the aqueous molecules, and w'c thus kiiow^ that a mole- 
cule of water w-eighs eighteen microcriths. By physical 
processes we cannot carry the subdivision any further. 
The smallest mass of w’ater of which wg have any knowl- 
edge ’\veighs eighteen microcriths ; but w’c can divide 
the molecule chemically, as the following experiment 
will prove : 

In order to show you the decomj)osition of winter 
by an electrical current, I have projected on the screen 
the magnified image of a glass cell containing a small 
quantity of this familiar liquid, acidulated, however 
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(witli sulplmric acid), in order to make it a conductor 
of electricity. Connected with the cell is what must 
be known to all of my audience as a voltaic battery. 
The conducting wires from the end i)latcs of this com- 
bination terminate in the two strips of platinum, which 
you see projected on the screen. As soon as the con- 
nections are made, or, to use the technical phrase, as 
soon as the circuit is closed, an electric current flows 
throng] i tlie water in the cell, passing from one 
of these poles to the otlier. The cftect of this current 
is visible, liiibblcs of gas collect upon the platinum 
strips, and, as soon as they attain sufliclent size, rise to 
the surface of the Avater, and this evolution of gas will 
go on so long as the electric current continues to flow. 
The gases evolved at the two poles arc wholly different 
substances, and, in order to exhibit to you their charac- 
teristic qualities, I have prepared a second experiment : 

Standing on the table is a decomposing cell similar 
to the last, but very much larger, and so constructed 
that the two gases are collected as they rise from the 
poles, and conducted aj)art into these two glass bells. 
A very powerful electric current has been passing 
through the Avatcr in the cell since the beginning of 
the lecture, and already the bells are filled with the 
two aiiriform ju’oducts. Both arc invisible, but notice 
that the gas avc have collected in the right-hand bell 
takes fire and burns with a pale and barely luminous 
flame. Here Ave have a very large bell full of the same 
gas, and on lighting this I think the flame Avill be visi- 
ble to all. Every one must have recognized this ma- 
terial. 

It is a well-knoAvn substance, which we call hydro- 
gen. /It is one of the very feAv substances which we 
only know in the aeriform condition. It is, moreover, 
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the lightest form of matter known. A cubic yard of 
air at the temperature of this room (77° Falir.) weighs, 
in I’ound numbers, two pounds, while a cubic yard of 
hydrogen weighs only two and a half ounces. These 
rubber balloons, which arc such ftimiliar toys, illustrate 
very forcibly the wonderful lightness of this singular 
form of matter. 

Let us turn now to the gas in the left-hand bell, and 
we shall find that it difiers most strikingly from the 
other, and in no respect is the dillercnce more marked 
than in the weight. This gas is sixteen times heavier 
than hydrogen, that is, the difierence between the den- 
sity of the two is almost as great as tliat bctvvx'cn iron 
and cork, and yet these invisible forms of matter arc so in- 
tangible that it is difiicidt even for the chemist to appreci- 
ate this difierence. Bringing now a lighted candle near 
the open mouth of the bell, yon see that the gas will not 
bum ; but notice that, as I lower the candle into the 
bell, the wax burns in the gas far more brilliantly than 
in air. Observe, also, that this smouldering slow-match 
bursts into flame when immersed in the same medium. 
Evidently it supports combustion Avith great vigor, 
and, in order to illustrate this point still more strik- 
ingly, I will introduce into jinother bell of the same gas 
a spiral of Avatch-spring tij^ped, like a matcli, Avith a lit- 
tle sulphur, first setting fire to the sulphur. . . . See I 
the iron burns as readily as tinder, and far more brill- 
iantly. We are dealing, in fact, Avith oxygen, the same 
gas which is found all around us in the cartli’s atmos- 
phere — only, in our atmosphere the oxygen is mixed 
with four times its volume of an inert gas called nitro- 
gen, "while as evolved from the Avater in our experiment 
it is perfectly pure. 

It is evident, then, that in this experiment two 
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new substances are evolved, and the question arises, 
Wliencc do they come? If we examine carefully 
the conditions of tlic experiment wo should find 
that, of all the substances present, the only one which 
underw'ent any permanent change was tlie water. The 
weight of the platinum poles, for example, remains un- 
changed, but the weight of the water is diminished in 
exact proportion to the amount of gas evolved. These 
aeriform substances arc then educed from the material 
of the water. Moreover, it has also been proved that 
the Avater is corajpUidu resolved into these gases. The 
electric current is merely a form of energy, and, of 
course, can neither add nor remove ponderable mate- 
rial, and the weight of oxygen and hydrogen formed is 
exactly equal to the weight of water lost. As we say in 
chemistry, the electric current analyzes the Avater, and 
these gases are its sole constituents. 

Let mo now call your attention to another fact con- 
nected with the process we arc studying ; and, in order 
that you may observe tlie fact for yourselves, I will re- 
peat the experiment Avith still a third apparatus, so 
constructed that avc can measure the volumes of the 
two gases AAdiich are fonned. I have placed the appa- 
ratus in front of my lantern so that I can project on 
the Screen a magnified image of the graduated tubes in 
which the gases are collected. 

Yon notice that the volume of one is imee as large 
as that of the other, and this ratio is found to hold ex- 
actly Avhcii AVC mahe the experiment Avith the very 
greatest accuracy. The larger volume is hydrogen, the 
lesser oxygen. But oxygen, as I lia\^c said, is mxtmh 
times as heavy as hydrogen. Ilcncc, there is eight 
times as mu^ material in the half-volume of oxygen as 
in, the whole volume of hydrogen, or, in other words, 
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when water is decomposed by electrolysis, there is 
eight times as much oxygen produced as liydrogen. 

We regard, then, this experiment as establishing, 
beyond all controversy, the foct tliat water is composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases in the proportions of 
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eight to one, or, in otlier words, that in every nine 
parts of water tlierc are eight parts of oxygen and ono 
part of hydrogen. But, if this is true, it must be true 
of tlie smallest mass of water as well as of tlie largest* 
It must be true, then, of the molecule of water. Now, 
one molecule of water weighs 18 microcritlis. Hence, 
of those IS microcritlis, one-ninth, or two microcriths, 
must consist of hydrogen, and eight-ninths, or 16 micro- 
criths, must consist of oxygen. Please notice that this 
is a result to which our experiment directly leads, and 
is as much a iixed truth as any results of observation. 
Unless our whole science is in error, and Avogadro’s 
law a delusion, then it is an established fact that the 
iliolecule of water weighs 18 niicrocriths, and equally 
certain that this molecule consists of 16 microcriths of 
oxygen, and of 2 microcriths of hydrogen. More- 
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over, it is also evident that, when we analyze water/ as 
in this experiment, the molecules arc divided, and that, 
from the material thus obtained are formed the mole- 
cules of the two aeriform substances which are the 
products of the process. As yet I advance no theory 
as regards the nature of this process, or of the condi- 
tion in which the two substances exist in the molecule 
of water. I am only dealing with the bare fact that 
they arc evolved out of the molecule, and that the 
molecule is thus divided. There are a great many 
other chemical processes by which water may be ana- 
lyzed, and the result is in all eases j)recisely the same, 
namely, that fi-oin every nine parts of water there are ob- 
tained eight parts of oxygen. and one of hydrogen. Of 
course this concurrence of testimony is very valuable, 
but we need not go beyond this simple experiment to 
establish the truth we have enunciated, and our experi- 
ment has this great advantage for the present purpose : 
There is nothing to complicate the process, and you 
can bo almost said to see that the oxygen and hydro- 
gen come from the water and from that alone. 

Such illustrations might be very greatly multiplied, 
but the two we have selected are sutlicient to show 
how the chemist is able to divide the molecule, and 
that this - division is always attended with the destruc- 
tion of the original substance, and tlie evolution from 
it of wholly diifcrcnt substances. We are now, then, 
prepared to classify the various changes which w'e ob- 
serve in Nature, and define them according to the terms 
of the molecular theory. 

There are many changes in which the identity of 
the substance remains unimpaired, although the exter- * 
nal form may be greatly altered, and in some cases even 
new qualities acquired. Thus, a bar of iron may be 
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drawn out into wire finer than the finest hair, may he 
rolled out into leaves of exceeding tenuity, may be- 
come magnetized, and thus acquire a remarkable pow- 
er of attracting other masses of iron ; but all tliis time 
the material remains unchanged, and would be recog- 
nized by cv'cry one as iron. Such changes as these are 
called physical changes. They arc necessarily attend- 
ed with very great changes in the relative position of 
the molecules,, or even in their condition ; but the 
molecules remain undivided, and retain throughout 
their integrity. But there is another class of changes, 
whose very essence consists in the conversion of the 
substances involved into new substances. Coal and 
wood burn, and are thereby converted into those aeri- 
form substances which we designate collectively under 
the name of smoke. Iron rusts, and changes into a 
ycllowlsh-red powder. Out of w’hite, sweet, soluble 
sugar conics this porous mass of black charcoal, and 
out of water come oxygen and hydrogen gases. Such 
changes as these arc called chemical changes. They arc 
caused by. a change in the old molecules. • New ones 
are formed, and hence new substances arc formed. 

In some cases the old molecules arc divided into 
parts of a different nature. Thus, the molecules of 
sugar are divided into masses of charcoal and water, and 
the molecules of w-ater again are divided into particles 
of oxygen and hydrogen. In such cases, \ve say that 
the substance is decomposed into its constituent parts. 
In other cases, the old molecules attach to themselves 
more material, and new molecules, of greater w^eight, 
result, and we then say that the substance has com- 
bined with another, as tlic coal with oxygen in the pro- 
cess of burning, and the iron wdth oxygen in the pro- 
cess of rusting. The first class of changes w'a call 
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analysis, the second, synthesis. The evidence of analy- 
sis is that each product of the cl\ange weighs less than 
the substance from which it was evolved. The evi- 
dence of synthesis is that the total product Aveighs 
more than the original substance. 

The oxygen and liydrogen gases, each apart, weigh 
less than the water from Avhich they Avere formed, and 
the fact that the sum of their weights is exactly equal 
to that of the water, proves tliat they are the only 
products of tlic cliange, and that Avater is composed of 
these substances, and of these alone. The gas wc call 
carbonic dioxide, Avhicdi is the only product of the 
burning of pure coal, Avcighs more tlian the coal, and, 
since this excess of Aveiglit is exactly equal to that of 
the oxygen consumed in the burning, avc conclude that, 
in this process, the coal has combined with oxygen, 
and that the carbonic dioxide is a compound of these 
two substanc(‘s. 

Thus arise our scientilic conceptions of combina- 
tion and decomposition, of synthesis and analysis. 
When AVC say that sugar is composed of cliarcoal and 
water, we mean merely that these two substances may 
he evolved from sugar ; and the evidence that they are 
the only constituents of sugar is that the sum of the 
Aveights of the tAvo i)roduc*ts equals the weight of the 
sugar. When avc say that AA^ater is composed of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, Ave merely mean that these two 
substances may be educed from Avatcr, and tliat, as be- 
fore, the weight of the tAvo products exactly equals the 
Aveight of the Avater. AVhen we say that carbonic di- 
oxide is composed of charcoal and oxygen, our asser- 
tion is based on the fact that, in the process of burning, 
the oxygen gas appeai’fe to absorl) charcoal, and* that 
the resulting gas AVcighs more than the oxj^gen by the 
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exact weight of the charcoal consumed. In the first 
two cases, the proof of the composition is analytical, 
in the third synthetical. In many cases we have Loth 
modes of j^roof. Thus, we can decompose water into 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, and show that the weight 
of the products is exactly the same as that of the water 
which lias disappeared. We can also combine hydro- 
gen wdth oxygen, and show that the weight of water 
formed is exactly equal to that of the two gases con- 
sumed. 

Notice the important part which the weight of tho 
substances concerned in our processes plays in this 
reasoning. That water consists of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and of nothing else, is a conclusion based on the fact 
that the weight of the substance' has been found equal 
to that of its assumed constituojits. Of course tho 
reasoning implies the truth of the principle that in- 
crease of w'cight always indicates increase of material, 
and diminution of weight diminution of material, or, 
in other Avords, that tlie weight , of a body is propor- 
tional to tho amount of material it contains. But this 
principle, so obvious now, is by no incans, as might at 
first appear, self-evident, and it is only comparatively ^ 
recently that it has become an accepted principle of 
science. It was never fully enunciated before New- 
ton, and, although his master-mind was able to estab- 
lish the foundations of astronomy on this basis two 
centuries ago, it is only comparatively recently that 
the principle has been fully accepted in chemistrj’’. 
For years after Newton, the chemists believed univer- 
sally in a kind of matter called phlogiston, which not 
only could be removed from a substance without dimiii- 
i^ing its weight, but whose subtraction gactually added 
to the weight. It is the great merit oi'^i.^avoisicr that 
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he clearly conceived of this principle, and insisted on 
itfr application in chemistry. lie was the first to see 
clearly that, in every chemical process, increase of 
weight means increase of material, and loss of weight 
loss of material. Iron, in rusting, gains in weights 
Hence, said Lavoisier, it has comhiiied with some 
material. No, said the defenders of the phlogiston the- 
ory, such men as Cavendish, Priestley, and Schcele, 
it has only lost phlogiston. You are making too much 
of this matter of weight. Phlogiston differs from your 
gross forms of matter in that it is specifically light, 
and, when taken from a body, increases its weight. 
Wo smile at this idea, and we find it difficult to believe 
that these men, the first scientific minds of their age, 
could believe in such absurdity. P)ut we must remem- 
ber that the idea did not originate with them. It was 
a part of the old Greek philosophy, and from the pages 
of Aristotle was taught in every school of Europe until 
within two hundred years ; and, even in our own time, 
we still hear of imponderable agents. Text-books of 
science are used in some of our schools which refer the 
phenomena of heat and electricity to attenuated forms 
of matter, that can be added to or subtracted from 
bodies without altering their weight. Such facts should 
teach us, not that we are so much wiser than our 
fathers, but that our familiar ideas of the composition 
of matter are not such simple deductions from the 
phenomena of Nature as they appear to us; and this 
discussion of the evidence, on which these conclusions 
are based, is therefore by no means superfluous. 

As the result of this discussion let us bear in mind 
that, when we say that water is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, we mean no more than this, that, by 
various chen^^al processes, these two substances can 
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be produced from water, and tlisit the weight of the 
two products always equals the weight of the water 
employed in the process ; or, on the other hand, that 
water may be produced by the combination of oxygen 
with hydrogen, and that the weight of the water thus 
formed is equrd to the sum of the w’eights of the two 
gases. Wc cannot say that water consists of hydrogen 
and oxygen, in the same sense that bread consists of 
flour, or syrup of sugar, and mortar of lime. We must 
be very careful not to transfer our ideas of composi- 
tion, drawn chiefly from the mixtures we use in com- 
mon life, directly to clicmistry. In tliese mixtures the 
product partakes, to a greater or less degree, of the 
character of its constituents, which can be recognized 
essentially unchanged in the new material, but, in all 
instances of true chemical union and decomposition, 
the qualities of the substances concerned in the process 
entirely disappear, and wholly different substances, 
with new qualities, appear in their place. Prior to ex- 
perience, no one could suspect that two aeriform sub- 
stances like oxygen and hydrogen could be obtained 
from water, and the discovery of the fact, near the be- 
ginning of this century, marks an era in the history of 
science. And, even now, familiar as it is, this truth 
stands out as one of the most remarkable facts of Na- 
ture. Moreover, the wonder becomes still greater 
when we learn that water yields 1,800 times its vol- 
ume of the two gases, and that these gases retain 
their aeriform condition so persistently that no power 
has been able to reduce them to the liquid condition ; 
and still more tlie wonder grows, when we learn fur- 
ther that the amount of energy required to decompose 
a pound of water into its constituent gases vrould bo 
adi^uatc to raise a weight of 6,314,200 pounds one 
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foot high; , and that, when these gases unite and the 
water is reproduced, this energy again becomes active. 
Two experiments will enforce the truth of this state- 
ment : 

For the first, I have mixed together in this rubber 
bag oxygen and hydrogen in the exact proportions iii 
which they unite to form water, aiid^ witli the gas, I 
will now blow up into froth the soap-suds contained in 
this iron mortar — thus confining the gas only by the 
thinnest possible envelope. I will now ask my assist- 
ant to inflame the mixture with his lighted tjiper, when 
a deafening explosion announces to us that the chemi- 
cal union has taken place. But what has been the 
occasion of the development of such tremendous ener- 
gy 2 The formation of a single drop of water, so small 
that you could hold it on the point of a needle. 

For the second experiment I will burn the same 
gas-mixture at a jet, and show you how great is the in- 
tensity of the heat which may be thus developed. This 
apparatus is the well-knov/n com])ouiid blow-pipe in- 
vented by our countryman Dr. Hare. The oxygen 
and hydrogen flow through rubber hose from separate 
gas-holders into a very small chamber, where they mix 
before issuing from the jet. The same chemical union 
takes place here as before ; the same product (water) is 
formed; the same amount of energy is developed; but, 
under these different conditions, the explosive gas 
bums with a quiet flame as it is gradually supplied 
from tlie jet, and the cnerg}", instead of being expended 
in driving back the air, and thus determining that vio- 
lent commotion in the atmosphere which caused the 
noise, is here manifested wholly as heat. And see how 
intense the heat is ! ... It is a steel file which is burn- 
ing with such rapidity in this flame. As I have already 
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told you, heat is only a mode of energy, and, like any. 
other manifestation of power, may be measured in foot- 
pounds. Hence, this brilliant experiment is an apt 
illustration of the amount of energy developed in the 
production of water. In witnessing the magnitude of 
the effects, we arc surprised, as before, by the apparent 
inadequacy of the cause; for the amount of water, 
whose production, was the occasion of all this display 
of power, is only a few drops. 

Wlio could believe that such power was concealed 
in the femiliar liquid which is so intimately connected 
with ourdaily life ? Between the qualities of water and 
the qualities of these gases there is not the most distant 
resemblance. When the water is decomposed, the 
qualities of the water arc wholly lost in the qualities 
of tlic two gases pi-oduccd from it, and a certain arnouilt 
of energy is absorbed. When the water is Ibrmed, tho 
qualities of oxygen and hydrogen are wholly merged 
in those of the resulting liquid, while the same amount 
of energy is set free. Whether the oxygen and hydro- 
gen exist, as such, in the water, or whether tliey are 
produced by some unknown and unconceived transfor- 
mation of its substance, is a question about which wo 
may speculate, but in regard to which we have no 
knowledge. All we know is, that the change of water 
into the two gases or of the two gases into water is 
attended with no change of weight, and hence we con- 
clude that in the change the material is preserved, or, 
in other Avords, that water and the gases are tho same 
material in difierent forms. 

Now, the only theory which has as yet succeeded in 
giving an intelligible explanation of the facts, assumes 
that hydrogen and oxygen do exist as such in water, 
preserving each its individuality ; that each molecule 
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of water eonsists of three particles, two of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen ; that, when the water is decom- 
posed, the molecules are broken up, and that then the 
oxygen particles associate themselv'cs together to form 
molecules of oxygen gas, and the hydrogen particles to 
form molecules of liydrogcn gas ; that, on tlic. other 
hand, when the gases recombine, the reverse takes 
place, each i)article of oxygen uniting to itself two par- 
ticles of hydrogcni to form a molecule of water. 

These jkrts of nloleculcs (these particles, into 
which the mojecules break up under various chemical 
processes) arc what we call atoms, and this theory is 
the famous atomic theory, which has played such a. 
prominent part in modern chemistry. We shall find, 
jas wo proceed, that there is very strong evidence in its 
support. Indeed, without it a large part of the mod- 
ern science would be wholly unintelligible ; and, were 
I to confine my regards to purely chemical facts, I 
should regard the evidence in its favor as overwhelm- 
ing. Still, I must confess that I am rather drawn to 
that view of Nature which has favor with many of the 
most eminent physicists of the present time, and which 
sees in the cos^nos, besides mind, only two essentially 
distinct beings, namely, matter and energy, wdiich re- 
gards all matter as one and all energy as one, and 
which refers the qualities of substances to the affections 
of the one substratum, modified by the varying play 
of forces. According to this view, the molecules of 
water arc perfectly homogeneous, and the change, 
which takes place wdien wrater is decomposed, does not 
consist in the separation from its molecules of pre- 
existing particles, but in imparting to the same mate- 
rial other afibetions. 

I know that this language is very vague, but it is 
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HO more vague than the idea it attempts to embody* 
Still, vague as it is, no one who has followed modern 
physicar discussions can doubt that the tendency of 
physical tliought is to refer the differences of substances 
to a dynamical cause. Nevertheless, as I said before, 
the atomic theory is the only one which, as yet, has 
given an intelligible explanation of the facts of modern 
chemistry, and I shall next proceed to develop its fun- 
damental principles. I wish, however, before I begin, 
to declare my belief that the atomic theory, beautiful 
and consistent as it a];)pears, is only a temj^orary expedi- 
ent for representing tlie facts of chemistry to the mind. 
Although in the present state of the science it gives 
absolutely essential aid both to investigation and study, 
I have the conviction that it is a temporary scaffolding" 
around the imperfect building, which will be removed 
as soon as its usefulness is passed. I have been called a 
blind partisan of the atomic theory, but, after this dis- 
claimer, you will understand me when, during the re- 
mainder of tins course of lectures, I shall endeavor to 
present its principles as forcibly as I can. 



LECTURE V. 

ELEMICNTAKY 6UUSTANCES AN1> COMBINING PEOPORTIONS. 

In my last lecture I stated that in a chemical com- 
poiiiul the qualities of the constituents arc wholly merged 
ill those of the product, and that this circumstance dis- 
tinguishes a true compound from a mechanical mixture 
in which the qualities of each ingredient are to a greater 
or less extent iireserved. This distinction is one of 
very great im])ortancc in chcmisti-y, and I will begin 
my lecture this evening by ashing your attention to a 
simple experiment, which will recall the jii’^^cipal 
points of our discussion at the last lecture and at the 
same time illustrate still other aspects of this impor- 
tant subject. 

I have jireparcd a mixture of finely-divided iron 
(iron reduced by hydrogen) and flowers of sulphur. 
The two powders have been rubbed together in a mor- 
tar until the mass appears perfectly homogeneous and 
it is impossible with the unaided eye to distinguish the 
gi*ains of cither substance, and yet nothing is easier 
than to show that both are here wholly unchanged. 

For tins purpose I will, in the first place, pour upon 
a portion of the powder some of this colorless liquid 
called sulphide of carbon, 'which dissolves sulphur with 
gi'oat eagerness. After shaking the two together we 
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find left on the bottom of our gfess beaker a quantity 
of a black powder, which, as the magnet shows at 
once, is iron. In the second place I will stir up 
another portion of the mixture with alcohol, using this 
liquid to hold the powder in suspension so that I can 
pick out the grains of iron with a magnet. Using this 
bar-magnet as a stirring-rod, I can thus readily wash 
out the sulphur from the iron wliich adheres to the 
magnet, and we recognize at once the yellow color as 
the particles of sulphur settle to the bottom of the jar. 

Having shown you now that both iron and sulphur 
are here present, with their qualities wholly unaltered, 
I will next takcj a third portion of the i)Owdcr, and, 
having made with it a small conical heap, apply a 
lighted match to the apex of the cone. A glow at 
once spreads through the whole mass, which is an evi- 
dence to me that a chemical change has taken place, 
and in that change the sulphur and iron have disaj)- 
peared. The mass has somewhat caked together, but 
we can eflsily pulverize it again, and our product is 
then a black powder not diiVering very greatly in ex- 
ternal ar)pearaiice from the original material. But from 
this black powder the sulphide of carbon can dissolve 
no sulphur, and the magnet can remove no iron. 

The qualities both of the iron and tlie sulphur have 
disappeared, "wd those of a new substance we call sul- 
phide of iron have taken their place, and the only evi- 
dence we have that the material of the sulphur and the 
material of the iron are still hero is the weight of the 
sulphide of iron, which is exactly equal to that of the 
sulphur and iron combined. So long as the sulphide 
of iron remains sulphide of iron, no scrutiny can de- 
tect in it either sulphur or iron, and we must have re- 
course to other chemigal processes in order to repro- 
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ducc these substances. In old times, before men had 
clearly, conceived that weight is the measure of mate- 
rial, and that, as thus measured, no material is ever 
lost, it was supposed that in such experiments as this 
the substances involved underwent a mysterious trans^ 
formation ; tlie essence of matter, whatever it might 
be, changing its dress, and appearing in a new garb ; 
and men reasoned, “If such transfoianations as these 
are possible, why not any others 1 ” and hence eerituries 
were wasted in vain attempts to transfomi the baser 
metals into gold. Our present convictions that such 
transmutation is impossible are based on the knowl- 
edge we have obtained by folloAving to its legitimate 
consequences the great principle established by New- 
ton : when the weight remains, wo arc persuaded that 
the material remains. The w’eight of the sulphide 
of iron is exactly equal to that of the sulphur and iron 
combined. Hence we conclude that every atom of the 
iron and every atom of the sulphur still remain in our 
product, the only difference being that, whereas, previ- 
ously, the atoms of the sulphur were associated to- 
gether to form molecules of sulphur, and those of the 
iron to form molecules of iron, they are now associated 
with each other to form molecules of sulphide of .iron. 

According to our atomic theory, then, in one sense 
At least, chemical combination is only a mixture of a 
finer degree. If we place on the stage of a powerful 
microscope a portion of the powder with which we 
have just been experimenting, we can distinguish the 
grains of sulphur and those of iron, side by side ; and 
so, according to our theory, if we could make micro- 
scopes powerful enough, we should see in the sulphide 
of iron the atoms of its two constituents. But, *d- 
Wough, in this one respect, our modem dien^tiy 
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regards combinatioii as merely a more intimate mix- 
ture, yet it recognizes a very great difference between 
these two classes of products indicated by a most re- 
markable characteristic, to which I have next to direct 
your attention. 

Chemical combination always takes place in certain 
definite proportions, either by weight or measure. 
Thus we may mix together sulphur and iron in any 
proportion we choose, but when, on heating, combina- 
tion takes place, 56 grains of iron combine with just 32 
grains of sulphur ; and, if there is an excess of one or 
the other substance, that excess remains uncombined. 
If there is an excess of sulphur, there remains so much 
free sulphur, which we can dissolve out with sulphide 
of carbon ; and, if there is an excess of iron, there re- 
mains so much metallic iron, which we can separate 
with a magnet. So is it, also, in tlic combination of 
oxygen with hydrogen to form water. Eight grains of 
oxygen combine with exactly one grain of hydrogen, 
and any excess of cither gas remains unchanged, and 
in all cases of chemical combination and decomposition 
similar definite proportions are preserved between the 
weight of the several constituents, which unite to form 
the compound, or result from its decomposition. 

It is an obvious explanation of this law of definite 
proportions that the small particles or atoms between 
which the' union is assumed to take .place, have a defi- 
nite weight; in other words, arc definite masses of 
matter. Now, the atomic theory supposes, in the com- 
bination of sulphur and iron, for example, that the two 
materials break up into atoms ; that an atom of iron 
unites with an atom of sulphur to form a molecule of 
sulphide of iron, and that the union takes place in the 
pr<g?ortion by weight of 56 to 32, simply because these 
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numbers represent the relative weight of the' two sorts 
of atoms (the atoms of the same substance being all 
alike, and all having the same size and weight). In 
the case of water, tor reasons which wdll hereafter ap- 
pear, it supposes that two atoms of hydrogen combine 
with one atom of oxygen to form a molecule of water, 
and, since each atom of oxygen weighs sixteen times as 
much as an atom of liydrogen, the two substances must 
combine in the proportion of 2 : IC, or 1 : 8, as stated 
above. 

Tlie princi])]e we have been discussing is known in 
chemistry as the law of definite proportion. It, was 
first clearly stated by Wenzel and liichter, in 1777, 
and the atomic theory, although itself as old as phi- 
losophy, was first applied to the explanation of the law 
by the English cliemist Dalton, in 1807. Subsequent 
discovci’ies have greatly tended to confirm this theory, 
but, before we can appreciate their bearing on our sub- 
ject, we must endeavor to grasp another of the ele- 
mentary conceptions of our science. As in previous 
cases, I shall not content myself with stating the truth, 
. but endeavor to show bow it is deduced from observa- 
tion. 

The study of ehemistry has revealed a remarkable 
class of substances, from no one of which a second sub- 
stance has ever been produced, by any chemical pro- 
cess, which weighs less than the original substance. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by a few experiments : 

The white powder which is counterpoised on the 
pan of this balance is called sulplioeyanide of mercury, 
and has been used in the preparation of a toy called 
Pliaraolf s serpent. You have all probably seen the ex- 
periment, but perhaps liave not observed the featiwe to 
which I wish to call your attention. As in the previ- 
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ous experiment,' I have made with the powder a small 
conical heap, and I will now apply the flame of a matcli 
to the apex of the cone. The mass takes fire and hums, 
but, so fill* from its being consumed, there rolls* up from 
it a great body of stiiflf wdiose singular shape suggested 
, the name of the experiment. 

It is certainly a most remarkalde chemical change ; 
for, from a small amount of white powder, u-e liave 
produced this great volume of brown material. More- 
over, tlic conditions of the experiment arc such that it 
is evident that the material must have been formed 
from the white powder. The only other substance 
present is the atmospheric air, which, although it j)]ays 
an imi)ortant part in the change, could not have yield- 
ed this singular product. Notice, now, that the prod- 
uct, voluminous as it is, Avcighs less than the original 
substance. This is the feature of the experiment to 
which I wish especially to direct your attention, and 
the inference to be drawn from it is obvious. Tlio sul- 
pliocyanide of mercury has been decomposed, and the 
material of this brown mass was formerly a part of the 
. material of this substance. 

Allow me next to recall to your minds the experi- 
ments w’c made in a previous lecture with sugar. In 
these experiments the sugar was converted into charcoal, 
and the conditions were such that tjic charcoal must 
have come from the sugar, and frjm nothing else. 
Now’', since the charcoal w-cighed less! than the sugar, it 
wras evident that the material of the charcoal w'as a 
part of the material of sugar, or, in other \vords, that 
one of the constituents of sugar is charcoal. As I 
then stated, charcoal was not the only product of those 
Chemical changes. 'Water was also produced, and 
der such conditions that the material of the water must 
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haye come from the material , of sugar, and from fliat 
alone. Hence, we feel justified in concluding th^ a 
part of the material of sugar is water ; and finding, 
further, that the weight of the charcoal and water to- 
gether is equal to that of the sugar, we also conclude 
that the material of sugar consists of charcoal * and wa- 
ter, and of these substances only. 

So, also, in the experiment of decomposing water by 
iin electrical current, it is evident that the hydrogen gas 
produced comes from the w«ater, and, as the hydrogen 
obtained weighs far less tlian the water consumed, we 
■conclude that a part of the material of water is hydro- 
gen. For the same reasons we conclude that ja part 
of the material of water is oxygen ; and, lastly, since 
the weight of the oxygen and hydrogen together just 
equals the weight of the water, we conclude that the 
material of water consists wholly of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Let me ask your attention now to still another 
experiment; 

I have counteiq)oiscd on the pan of a second bal- 
ance a few grammes of that same finely-2)ulverizcd iron 
W’hich we have already used in this lecture. In this 
condition metallic iron burns in the air with the great- 
est readiness. We need only touch the jwwder with 
a lighted match when a glow spreads through the mass 
as through tinder. Notice that the conditions of the 
ex]^crimcnt arc such that no substances can concur in 
the change except iron and air. As the result of the 
change a now substance is in*odueed, just as in the 
other cases, and this substance wo call oxide of iron. 
Is, then, this new substance a 2>art of the material of 
iron, in the same sense that oxygen is a part of the 
material of water ? The only circumstance which 
points to a dificrciit conclusion is what the baliuice 
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indicateB. The iron has increased in weight, proving 
that material has been added to it, and not taken from 
it; and, as you all know, the iron, in burning, has 
combined with tlie oxygen of the air. Oxygen, then, 
is the material which has been added. 

This experiment illustrates a most remarkable truth 
in regard to the substance we call iron. I>y various 
chemical processes we can produce from the metal hun- 
dreds of ditferent substances, but, in all cases, the con- 
ditions of the experiment, and the relative weiglit of 
the products, prove that material has been added to 
the iron, and not taken from it. By Jio chemical pro- 
cess whatever can wo obtain from iron a substance 
weighing less than the metal used in its production. 
In a word, we can extract from iron iK^tliing but iron. 

‘ Now, there arc sixty-thrcc (possibly sixty-live) dif- 
ferent substances of which this same thing can bo said. 
From no one ot these substances have we been able to 
extract any material save only the substance itself. Wo 
arc able to convert them into thousands on thousands 
of other substances ; but, in all cases, tlie relative 
weight of the products proves that material has been 
added to, not taken from, the original mass. To use 
the ordinary language of science, we have not been 
able to decompose these substances, and they are dis- 
tinguished in chemistry as elementary substances. 

These substances arc frecpiently called chemical ele- 
ments, but our modern chemistry does not attach to 
this term the idea that these substances are primordial 
principles, or self-existing essences, out of which the 
universe has been fashioned. Such ideas were asso- 
ciated with the word element in the old Greek philos- 
ophy, and have been frequently defended in modem 
times ; and, so far as the words element and element- 

■ ■ U 
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lAst of Elementary Substances, 


Alaminum, 

Al, 


27.5 

Mercury, 

Hg, 

.... 200 

Antimony, 

8b, 


120.3 

Molybdenum, Mo, 

. . . . 93 

Arscni(j, 

As, 


75 

Nickel, 

Ni, 

. . . . 58 

Barium, 

Ba, 


137 

Nitrogen, 

N, 

. . . . 14 

Bismuth, 

I3i, 


208 

Osmium, 

Oa, 

.... 199.2 

Boron, 

a. 


11 

Oxygen, 

0, 

. . . . 10 

Bromine, 

15r, 


80 

Palladium, 

PJ, . 

.... 106.6 

Cadmium, 

Cd, 


1J2 

Pliospliorus, 

P, 

. . . . 31 

Oscsium, 

C», 


133 

Platinum, 

Pt, 

.... 197,4 

Calcium, 

On, 


40' 

Potassium, 

K, 

. . . . 39.1 

Carbon, 

0, 


12 

Rliodium, 

Eh, 

.... 104.4 

Cerium, 

Oc, 


93 

Rubidium, 

El), 

. . . . 85.4 

Chlorine, 

01, 


35.5 

Ruthenium, 

Rii, 

.... 104.4 

Chromium, 

Or, 


52.2 

Selenium, 

Se, 

. . . . 79.4 

Cobalt, 

0(,, 


58 

Silicon, 

Si, 

.... 28 

Columbiuin, Cb, 


04 

Silver, 

Ag, 

.... 103 

Copper, 

Cu, 



03.4 

Sodium, 

Ifa, 

. . . . 23 

Didynvium, 

:i>. 


05 

Strontium, 

Sr, 

. . . . 87.5 

Erbium, 

15, 


112.0 

Sulphur, 

s, 

. . . . 32 

riuorino, 

F, 


19 

Tantalum, 

Ta, 

.... 182 

Glncinum, 

(11, 


4.7 

Tellurium, 

To, 

.... 128 

Gold, 

Au, 


197 

Thallium, 

Tl, 

.... 204 

IIydrof!;cn, 

ir, 


1 

Thorium, 

Th, 

.... 231.4 

Indium, 

In, 


75.0 

Tin, 

Sn, 

.... 116 

Iodine, 

T, 


127 

Titanium, 

Ti, 

.... 60 

Iridium, 

Ir, 


198 

Tungsten, 

W, 

.... 184 

Iron, 

To, 


50 

Uranium, 

ITr, 

.... 118.8 

Lanthaunm, La, 


93.0 

Vanadium, 

Va, 

61.37 

' Load, 

Pb, 


207 

Yttrium, 

Yt,. 

.... 61.7 

Lithium, 

Li, 


7 

Zinc, 

Zd, 

.... 66 

Magncaium, Mg, 


24 

Zirconium, 

Zr, 

.... 89.6 

, Manganese, 

Mil, 
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ary suggest such ideas, they are unfortunate tenns. 
Experimental science, which deals only with legitimate 
dpdtictions from the facts of observation, has nothing to 
do 'with any kind of essences except those which it 
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see^ smell, or taste. It leaves all others to the metaphy-. 
Bicians. It knows no difference between elementary 
substances and any other class of substances, except the 
one already pointed out. No one can distinguish an 
elementary substance by any external signs. Sulphur 
and charcoal are elementary substances, chalk and flint, 
are compound substances ; but who would know tho 
difference ? And, seventy-five years ago, men did not 
know that there was any difference. Modern chemis- 
try has shown, by a process of reasoning precisely simi- 
lar to that which we have discussed, that out of the 
material of clialk we can obtain a metal called calcium, 
and out of flint a combustible substance called silicon ; 
while, from the material of charcoal or sulpliur, we can 
educe no product hut the same charcoal or sulphur 
again. Ifonce, we say that the first arc compound sub- 
Btances, and the last elementary ; but, were a process 
discovered to-morrow by which a new siibstancc ’was 
produced from the material of sulphur, we sliould hail 
at once the discovery of a new element, and sulphur 
would be banished forever from the list of elementary 
substances. Yet the qualities of sulphur would not bo 
changed thereby. It would still be used for making 
sulphuric acid and bleaching old bonnets, as if nothing 
had happened. All this may seem very trivial, hut 
there is no idea more common, or of whicli it is more 
difficult to disabuse the mind of a beginner in the study 
of chemistry, than the notion that there is something 
peculiar or unreal about what is called a chemical ele- 
ment; and the conception that an clement is a definite 
substance, like any other substance, is usually the be- 
ginning of clear ideas on the subject. I hope I have 
been able to make this truth prominent, and also to 
impress the further truth that*all our knowledge of fhe 
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compoBition of matter is based on tbe fundanlentid 
principle that weight is the true measure of quantity 
of material, which is simply the first postulate of the 
law of gravitation. This great law of Newton is thus 
the basis of modern chemistry as much as it is of mod- 
em^ astronomy. 

We are now prepared to accept intelligently the 
following general propositions : 1. That all substances 
may be resolved by chemical processes into one or 
more of the sixty -three eleinentaiy substances ; 2. That 
all substances not themselves elementary may be re- 
garded as fonned by tlie union of two or more element- 
ary substances. Of course, the second is merely the 
reverse of the first, and is implied by it ; but the two 
^represent the two methods of proving the constitution 
of substances, which we have called analysis and syn- 
thesis. Of these the analytical proof alone is universally 
possible. In by far the larger number of cases, how- 
ever, we are also able to effect the synthesis of substanpes 
by uniting the elements of which they consist, but 
there is still a considerable number of substances which 
have never been produced in tills way. 

Having acquired the conception of an elementary 
substance, and of its chemienl relations, we can now 
give to the law of definite proportions a more precise 
statement. As I have already said, the law is uni- 
versal. It applies to all kinds of chemical changes, 
and to all classes of substances, elementary as well as 
compound. But clemeiitaiy substances are only sus- 
ceptible of that class of changes wo have called syn- 
thetical. They can combine with each other, but they 
cannot be resolved into other substances. Hence all 
the information in regard to them, which the law, as 
thus far enunciated, gives iis, is that, when they cqziv 
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bine, the union takes place in definite proportions by 
weight or volume. But this is not all the truth. There 
is a law governing the definite proportions, and the 
proportions of the difierent elementary substances 
which unite to form the various known compounds 
are so related that it is possible to find for each ele- 
ment a number, such, that, in regard to the. several 
numbers, it may be said that the elements always com- 
bine in the proportion by weight of these numbers 
or of some simple multiples of these numbers. This 
supplement to the law of definite proj^ortions is known 
as the law of multiple proportions ; but, if we accept 
the atomic theory, both laws are merely Tiecessary con- 
sequences of the constitution of matter which this the- 
ory assumes to exist. Let us, in the first })laec, under- 
stand fully the facts, and we shall tlieii be prepared to 
consider their bearing on our theory. 

In the list of chemical elements above there has 
been placed against the name of each substance a num- 
ber which, for the present, using a term suggested by 
Davy, we will call its proportional number. Now, tho 
same elementary substances frequently combine with 
each other in several definite proportions, but these 
proportions, estimated by w’’eight, are invariiibly those 
of these nunibers or of their simple multiples. For 
example, there are two compounds of carbon and oxy- 
gen, which contain the relative number of parts, by 
weight, of each element indicated below : 

Carbon. Oxygen. 

Ports bjr weight. Parts by weight. 

Oarbonic oxidCf ..... 12 16 

Carbonic dioxide, 12 82 

There arc ^ five compounds of nitrogen end oxygen 
whose gomposition in parts, by weight, is as follows i 
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Nitrogen. Oxygen. 

Farts by weigbti Ports by weight 


Nitrous oxide, 

. . 28 

16 

or 14 : 8 

Nitric oxide, . . 

. . 14 

10 

“ 14 1 16 

Nitrous trioxido, . 

. . 28 

48 

“ 14 : 24 

Nitric peroxide, . 

. . 14 

32 

00 

Nitric pentoxidc, . 

. . 28 

80 

“ 14 : 40 


Mongancse. 
Ports by weight. 

Fluorine. 

Parts by weight. 

Manganous fluoride. 

... 65 

, 38 

= 2x19 

Dimanganic liexafluoridc, . 65 

67 

= 3 X li) 

MaTiganic fluoride, . 

... 66 

76 

= 4x19 

Dimanganic fluoride, 

... 65 

114 

= 6x19 


Examples like these might be multiplied indefinitely, 
and the law holds not only when two elements unite, 
but also when several unite in forming a compound. 

There is still another property of these numbers 
which must not be passed unnoticed, although it is im- 
plied in what lias already been said. The two num- 
bers, or their multiples, which express tlic proportions 
in which each of two elements combines with a third, 
exj)ress also the pro])ortioiis in which they unite with 
each other. Thus, 71 parts of chlorine combine with 
either 32 parts of sulphur or 'with 56 parts of iron. 
So, in accordance with the law, 56 parts of iron com- 
bine with 32 of sulphur. Again, 14 parts of nitrogen, 
and also 381 (= 3 x 127) parts of iodine combine with 
3 parts of hydrogen, and so 14 parts of nitrogen unite 
with 381 of iodine. Lastly, either 16 parts of oxygen, 
or 82 parts of sulphur, combine with 2 parts of hydro- 
gen, and so 32 parts of sulphur combine with either 
82 (= 2 X 16) parts, or with 48 (= 3 x 16) parts of oxy- 
gen. In the accompanying table these results are 
given in a tabular form : 
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82 parts of sulphur combino with 71 parts of chlorine. 


66 

cc 

iron 

(C 

a 

71 

(( 

it 

66 

(( 

(( 

(( 

it 

82 

u 

sulphur. 

14 

(( 

nitrogen 

(i 

it 

3 X 127 = 381 

it 

iodine. 

8 

u 

hydrogen 

(( 

ti 

381 

a 

it 

3 


(( 


it 

14 

a 

nitrogen. 

16 

u 

oxygen 

u . 

it 

2 

lb 

hydrogen. 

82 

t; 

sulphur 

a 

a 

2 

u 

li 

82 

u 

u 

it 

it 

2x10 = 32 

it 

oxygen. ‘ 

82 

(( 

u 

a 

it 

3 X 16 = 48 

a 

u 


From the facts lot us pass, for a moment, to tlieir 
interpretation, and notice liow they at once suggest an 
atomic theory. To the question which the mind asks, 
What mean those definite weights ? ’’ the suggestion 
comes at once, they must moan definite masses of mat- 
ter ; they must be the relative weights of tliosc little 
masses we have called atoms. And sec what a simple 
interpretation the atomic theory gives of this whole 
class of phenomena. Assume that there arc as many 
kinds of atoms as there are elementary substances ; that 
all the atoms of the same element have the same 
weight, and that the “proportional numbers” express 
the relative weight of the different atoms. Assume 
further that combination consists merely in the union 
between atoms, and that chemical changes are deter- 
mined by their aggregation, separation, or displace- 
ment, and we have at once a clear conception of the 
manner by which the remarkable results we have been 
studying may be produced. When two elementary 
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substances combine, it must be that a single atom, or 
some definite number of atoms of one, unite with a 
definite number of atoms of the other, and therefore 
tbe combination must take place eitlicr in the propor- 
tion of the relative weights of the atoms, or in some 
simple multiple of that proportion. Moreover, when in 
any chemical change a new grouping of the atoms takes 
place, the saine relative proportions must be preserved. 

From the conception of the atom wo naturally re- 
turn to that of the molecule, in order to discuss the 
relation between these two quantities, which otherwise 
wo should bo liable to confound. You remember the 
physicist’s deliiii t ion of a molecule : “The small par- 
ticles of a substance which act as units.” The mole- 
cules of hydrogen gas are the small, isolated masses of 
hydrogen, which move like so many worlds through 
the space occupied by the gas, and, by striking against 
the walls of the inclosure, produce the pressure which 
the gas exerts. The molecules of water, in like man- 
ner, arc the small masses which arc driven apart by 
heat, and become active in the condition of steam. 
The chemist looks at the molecule from a somewhat 
diflbreiit point of view. To him the small masses are 
not merely centres of forces, but they are the particles 
in which the qualities of substances inhere. They are 
the smallest particles of a substance which can exist by 
themselves. So long as the integrity of the molecule 
is preserved, the substance is unchanged, but, when the 
molecules are hroken up or changed, new substances 
are the result. We can carry mechanical division no 
further than the molecule, but, by chemical means, we 
can break up the molecules, and the parts of the mole-^ 
Gule thus brought to our knowledge are the atoms.' 
ITake, for example, common salt: 
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The. smallest particle of this salt which has a salt 
taste, and in general retains the qualities of salt, is the 
molecule of salt. This molecule, as we know from tlio 
specific gravity of the vapor of salt, weighs 58.5 micro- 
criths. We also know by chemical analysis that, in 
every 58.5 parts of salt, there are 35.5 parts of elilo- 
rine and 23 parts of sodium. Hence, a molecule of 
salt must contain 35.5 microcriths of chlorine and 23 
microcriths of sodium, and, in any chemical process in 
which clilorine gas or metallic sodium is extracted 
from salt, each molecule must be subdivided into these 
two parts. Now, both chlorine gas and sodium are 
elementary substances, and our theory supposes that 
the numbers 35.5 and 23 represent the relative weights 
of their atoms. Wo, therefore, fiirtlicr conclude that 
the molecule of salt is formed by tlic union of two 
atoms, one of chlorine and one of sodium. 

In like manner, the molecules of every compound 
substance arc aggregates of atoms, of at least two atoms 
each. With the elementary substances it is different. 
There arc many of these whose molecules arc never 
subdivided, and in such cases tlio molecule and the 
atom are identical, but there arc also several, of which 
the molecules can be shown to consist of two or more 
atoms. Thus, the molecules of phosphorus probably 
consist of four atoms, those of oxygon of two atoms, 
and those of hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, likewise of two. 

Assuming that the molecule of hydrogen gas con- 
sists of two atoms as just stated, let us dwell on this 
fact for a moment as explaining our system of estimat- 
ing molecular weights, which must have appeared^ 
when stated, very arbitrary. You remember that, ac- 
cording to the law of Avogadro, equal volumes of all 
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ga^es contain, under the same conditions, the same 
number of molecules. Then, since a given volume of 
oxygen gas weighs sixteen times as much as the same 
volume of hydrogen gas, the molecule of oxygen must 
weigh sixteen times as much as the molecule of hydro- 
gen ; and, if we assumed the hydrogen-molecule as our 
unit of molecular weight, the molecule of oxygen would 
weigh sixteen of those units. So, also, as nitrogen gas 
weighs fourteen times as much as hydrogen, the nitro- 
gen-molecule would weigh fourteen of the hydrogen 
units. Again, as chlorine gas weighs 35.5 times as 
much as hydrogen, a molecule of chlorine would weigh 
35.5 of the same units. But these humbers, 16, 14, 
and 35.5, are simply the specific gravities of the several 
gases referred to hydrogen; so that, if we took the 
hydrogen-molecule as the unit, the specific gravity, of 
a gas or vapor referixid to hydrogen would express the 
molecular weight of the sxibstance in these units. In- 
stead, however, of taking the hydrogen -molecule as 
our unit, we selected the half-hydrogen molecule for 
that purpose, and called its weight a inicrocrith, thus, 
of course, doubling the numbers expressing the molec- 
ular weights. Ten pounds have tlie same value as 
twenty half-pounds, and so sixteen hydrogen-molecules 
have the same value as thirty-two microcriths; and 
thus it is that, with the system in use, the molecular 
weight of a substance is twice the specific gravity re- 
ferred to hydrogen. 

Now, you can understand the reason why the half 
hydrogen-molecule was selected as the unit of molecu- 
lar weight, and made the inicrocrith. It was simply 
because the half-inolecule is the hydrogen atom. The 
microcrith is simply the weight of the hydrogen atom, 
the smallest mass of matter^ that has yet been recog- 
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nized in , science. The hydrogen-molecule consists of 
two atoms, and therefore weighs two microcriths. The 
oxygen-molecule weighs sixteen times as much as the 
hydrogen-molecule, and therefore weighs thirty-two mi- 
crocriths. The specific gravity of carbonic-dioxide gas 
is 22, that is, it weighs twenty-two times as much as 
hydrogen. Its molecule is therefore twenty-two times 
as heavy as the hydrogen-molecule, and, of course, 
weighs forty-four microcriths. Hence, in general, the 
specific gravity of a gas referred to liydrogcn is the 
weight of the molecule as compared with the hydrogen- 
molecule, and twice the specific gravity of a gas re- 
ferred to hydrogen is the weight of its molecule in hy- 
drogen atoms or microcriths. 

But you will ask : IIow do you know that the hy- 
drogen-molecule consists of two atoms, and, in gen- 
eral, how can you determine' the weight of the atom of 
an element? This is a very important question for 
our chemical philosophy, and I will endeavor to answer 
it in the next lecture. 



LECTUEE VI. 

ATOMIC WEIGHTS AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 

As I stated in my last lecture, I am to ask your at- 
tention at the outset this evening to a discussion of the 
method by which the chemists have succeeded infixing 
what they regard as the weights of the atoms of the 
several elements. This method is based, in the first 
place, on the princijfie that the molecular weight of a 
substance can be directly inferred from its specific 
gravity in the state of gas or vapor, the weight of the 
ifiolecule of any substance in microcriths being equal 
to twice the specific gravity of the gas or vapor referred 
to hydrogen. This point has been so fully explained 
that it is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon it further. 

In the second ]dace, our method is based on the 
principles of what 'we call quantitative analysis. I 
have already stated that the chemists have been able 
to analyze all known substances, and to determine with 
great accuracy the exact proportions of the several ele- 
mentary substances which are present in each. The 
methods by which these results are reached are, for 
the most part, indirect, and frequently very compli-' 
cated. They are described at great length in thn 
works on this very important practical branch of our 
science, but it would be impossible to give a clear idea 
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of them in this connection. It may be well to say, 
however, that, in order to analyze a substance, it is not 
necessary actually to extract the several elementary 
substances and weigh them. Indeed, this can only 
very rarely be done, but we reach an equally satisfac- 
tory result by converting the unknown substance into 
compounds whose composition has been accurately de- 
termined, and from whose weight we can calculate the 
weights of their elements. 

For example, if we wished to determine the amount 
of sulphur in a metallic ore, we should not attempt to 
extract the sulpliur and weigh it. Indeed, we could 
not do so with any accuracy ; but we should act on a 
given weight of the oi*e, say 100 grains, with appropri- 
ate agents, and, by successive processes, convert all the 
sulphur it contained into a white powder called baric 
sulphate. Now, in accordance v(\i\\ the law of definite 
proj)ortions, the composition of baric sulphate is invari- 
able, and Avc know the exact proportion of sulphur it 
contains. Hence, after weighing the white powder, 
we can calculate the amount of sulphur in it, all of 
which, of course, came from the 100 grains of ore. 

Evidently, this method assumes an exact knowledge 
of the amount of sulphur in baric sulphate, which must 
have been determined previously. This was, in fact, 
found by converting a weighed amount of sulphur into 
baric sulphate, and, in. a similar way, most of our 
methods of analysis arc based on previous analyses, in 
which the definite compounds, whose composition we 
now assume is known, were either resolved into ele- 
ments or were formed synthetically from the elements. 

As the result of such processes as this, we have the 
relative amounts of the several elements present in the 
substance analyzed, and it is usual to state the result 
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in per cents. Thus, the analyses of water, salt, and 
sugar, give the results stated below : 


Water. 

Salt. 

Bagar. 

Hydrogen... 31.111 
Oxygen 8»S.889 

Sodium 

Chlorine 

. 39.32 
. 00.08! 

Carbon 

Hydrogen. . . 
Oxygen 

42.00 

o.Oo 

61.44 

100.000 


100.00 


100.00 


UndcrstaTuliiig, tlioii, that we are in possession of 
means of determining accurately the weights of the 
molecules of all volatile compounds, and also the ex- 
act jDer cent, of any element whicli each substance con- 
tains, we can readily comprehend the method employed 
for finding the weight of the atom. Let it be the 
weight of the oxygen atom which we wish to deter- 
mine. We compare all the volatile compounds of oxy- 
gen as ill the diagram (p. 125). We take the specific 
gravity of their vapors with reference to hydrogen, and, 
doubling the number thus obtained, we have the molec- 
ular weights given in the column under this heading. 
The analyses of these substances inform us what per 
cent, of each consists of oxygen. Hence, we knowhow 
much of the molecules consists of this element. The 
weight of oxygen in each molecule is given in the last 
column, estimated, of course, like the molecular weights, 
in micTOcritlis. Ilaving thus drawn up our table, let 
me call your attention to two remarkable facts which 
it reveals. 

Notice, first, that the smallest weight of oxygen in 
any of these molecules is 16 m.c. ; and, secondly, that 
all the other weights are simple multiples of this. 

IlorS, certainly, is a most wonderfiil fact. Ee- 
menibcr that these numbers, which are displayed here 
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' Atomic Weight of Oxygen, 


Namks ov CoMrouNPS op Htdiwcen. 

Weight of inolo- 
ciile. 

Weight of oxygen 
ill inolocule. 

Water 

18 in.c. 

10 

m.c. 

Carbonic oxide 

28 


10 


Nitric oxide 

30 


10 

it 

Alcohol 

40 

a 

10 

tt 

Ether 

74 

(t 

10 

tt 

Carbonic dioxide 

44 

it 

32 

if 

Nitric dioxide 

40 

(1 

32 

ti 

Sulplniroiis dioxide 

04 

it 

32 

it 

Acetic acid 

00 


'48 

it 

Sulphuric trioxidc. 

80 


48 

tt 

Methylic borate 

104 

it 

48 

it 

Ethylio borate 

140 

(i 

48 

(t 

Ethylio silicate 

208 

it 

04 

tt 

Osmic tetroxide 

203.2 

ii 

04 

tt 

Oxyfl:on p:as 

32 

it 

32 

tt 


Atomic Weight of Chlorine,. 


Names of Compouniis op Ctiloiiim:. 

"VV eight r»r inole- 
oulo. 

Wciglit of cblo- 
rino in inoloculo. 

Ilvdrochloric acid. 

30.5 iri.c. 

35.5 ijj.G. 

Acetylic chloride 

78.5 

tt 

35.5 

tt 

Ethylic chloride 

04.5 

tt 

35.5 

ft 

Phosgene gas j 

(19. 

if 

71. 

tt 

Dicarbonic dichloridc 

^5. 

tt 

71. 

tt 

Chromic oxychloride 

155.2 

tt 

71. 

tt 

Arsenioiis chloride 

181.5 

tt 

100.5 


Boric cUoride 

117.5 

tt 

10C.5 

u 

Phosphorous chloride 

137.6 

(t 

106.6 

tt 

Carbonic tetrachloride 

154. 

t. 

142. 


Dicarbonic tetrachloride 

100. 

tt 

142. 

tt 

Silicic chloride . . 

170. 

tt 

142. 

tt 

Tantalic chloride 

.359.4 

It 

177.5 

tt 

Columbic chloride 

271.4 

if 

177.5 

tt 

Aluminic chloride i 

267.8 

tt 

213. 

tt 

Dicarbonic hcxachloridc 

237. 

tt 

213. 

t< 

Chlorine gas 

71. 

(C 

71. 

t( 

t 
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80 largely, are the results of laborious investigations. 
Each one of them represents the result of weeks, fre- 
quently of months, of labor. The molecular weights 
were obtained by actually weighing the vapor of each 
gas, and thus finding its specific gravity; the quan- 
tity of oxygen by analyzing each substaiice, and thus 
finding the per cent, of oxygen which it contained. 
Remember that the work has been done at different 
times, and by many different men, working wholly in- 
, dependently of each other, and with no view to such a 
result. Now, all this Avork done, and the results all 
brought togctlier, it appears that the molecule of every 
known oxygen compound contains either IG micro- 
criths of oxygen or some simple multiple of this quan- 
tity. It is impossible that this should be a chance co- 
incidence. That invariable rci)etition of 16 microcriths 
must have a meaning, and the only explanation we can 
give is, that it is the weight of definite particles of oxy- 
gen, which we call atoms. In other words, then, 10 
microcriths, the smallest weight of oxygen known to 
exist in any inoloenle, must be the weight of the oxy- 
gen atom. In all those molecules, wliich contain 16 
m.c. of oxygen, there is, then, 1 atom of oxygen ; in 
those which contain 32 m.c. of oxygen, there are 2 ; 
and, in those which contain 48 m.c., 3 atoms, and so 
on. Notice also, in this connection, that the molecule 
of oxygen gas itself weighs 32 m.c., and is, therefore, 
twice as heavy as the atom. In other words, the mole- 
cule of oxygen gas consists of two atoms, and this is one 
of the cases referred to in the last lecture, in which the 
molecule of an elementary substance is not the same as 
the atom. 

Take, now, another elementary substance — chlorine. 
Here we have a list of some 6f the volatile compounds 
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of this element. As before, the molecular weights an- 
nexe^ were determined by doubling the known specific 
gravities of the vapors of the several substances, and the 
weight of chlorine in each molecule was calculated from 
the results of ott-repeated analyses. Notice that the 
smallest weight of chlorine in a molecule is 35.5 inioro- 
criths, and that the other 'molecules have cither the same 
weight or a simple multiple of it. This Humber, 35.5, 
appears here with the same constanc;)" as the niiniber IG 
in the previous table. As before, this constancy cannot 
be an accident. These 35.5 inicrocriths of chlorine 
must be definite masses of the elementary substance, 
which retain their integrity under all conditions, and 
are not subdivided in any known chemical changes, and 
these wonderfully minute but definite masses are what 
we call the chlorine atoms. The atoms of chlorine, there- 
fore, weigh 35.5 inicrocriths. Hence, the molecule of 
hydrochloric acid contains one chlorine atom, the mole- 
eule of phosgene gas two such atoms, the mohjcule of 
boric chloride three, that of silicic chloride four, and 
that of aluminic chloride six. Lastly, as in the case of 
oxygen, the molecule of chlorine gas is twice as heavy 
as the atom, or, as wo say, consists of two atoms. 

Consider, now, the facts in regard to volatile com- 
pounds of carbon as they are shown in the next dia- 
gram. Here we have a similar constancy in the repe- 
tition of the number 12. Twelve inicrocriths is the 
smallest quantity of carbon contained in the molecule 
of any compound of this element whose molecular 
weight has been determined ; and all molecules of car- 
bon compounds, whose weight is known, contain either 
12 inicrocriths of the elementary substance, or else 
some whole multiple of 12 microcriths. Again the 
question forces itself upon us, What means this won- 

I t 

I ‘ 
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Atomic ’Weight of Carbon. 


lilAHES OF COMPOUMOB OF CaUBON. 

Weiiflit of Molo- 
cuk;. 

Wciijlit ofCarbODr 
In Molecule. 

Marsh-gas 

10 m.c. 

12 tn.c. 

Ololiant gas 

28 “ 

24 “ 

Propylic alcohol 

00 “ 

80 “ 

Ethdr 

U “ 

48 “ 

Amylic alcohol 

88 “ 

00 

Triethystihinc 

201) 

72 “ 

Toluol 

t)8 “ 

84 “ 

Oil of wintcrgrecii 

152 “ 

00 “ 

Cumol 

120 “ 

108 ' “ 

Oil of turpentine 

130 “ 

120 “ 

Amyl bcn?:ol 

14S “ 1 

132 “ 

.Diphcnyhuniiio 

101) “ 1 

144 “ 


'Atomic Weight of Hydrogen. 


NAUKS of CoMPOUNUH ok lIvnitUOEN. 

AVei;rht of Molo- 

ciilo. 

Wei^lit of Hydro- 
gen in MoloeUlo. 

Hydrochloric uci<l 

30.5 ni.c. 

1 ni. c. 

llydrohromic acid 

81. “ 

1 

Hydriodic acid 

128. “ 

1 

Hydrocyanic acid 

otj* u 

1 ‘‘ 

■Water 

18. “ 

2 “ 

Ilydric sulphide 

34. ' 

2 “ 

Ilydric solcnido 

81.5 “ 

2 

Formic acid 

40. ‘‘ 

2 “ 

ATmmmia gjis 

17. ‘‘ 

3 ‘‘ 

Ilydric jdiosphide 

34. ‘‘ 

3 - 

Hydrie arsenide 

78. “ 

3 “ 

Acetic acid 

00. “ 

4 “ 

Oleiiant gas ; 

28. “ 

4 “ 

Marsh-gas 

10. “ 

4 “ 

Alcohol 

40. “ 

6 » 

Ether 

74. « 

10 “ 

Hydrogen gas 

2. “ 

2 “ 
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derful constancy ? Does any one suspect that it may 
be a fiction of our scientific theorizing — a mere play 
with numbers ? Let him only acquaint himself with 
the facts, and he will find how groundless his suspicion 
is. The evidence of these facts is far stronger than 
would appear from our table. The number of volatile 
carbon compounds is very large, and our list might 
have been greatly extended. It must also be constant- 
ly remembered, as I liave said, that these tables em- 
body the result of a vast amount of cxpcriiiieiital labor 
— labor, I may add, without price, and whose only ob- 
ject was the truth. Now, all this labor done, these 
wonderful results appear. We must explain them ; 
and the only explanation we can give is, that the mole- 
cules of these carbon comi)ounds are formed of small 
masses of the eleiuentary substance which weigh twelve 
microcriths, and these small masses arc the carbon 
atoms. 

Before leaving the subject, let me call your atten- 
tion to one other table, in which similar facts in regard . 
to the volatile compounds of hydrogen have been col- 
lated. Like the hist, this table miglit have been great- 
ly extended ; but a sufficient number of lUcts have been 
collected to show that the smallest quantity of hydro- 
gen, in any molecule, weighs one microcritli, and that 
the quantities of this elementary substance in tlie molf / 
cules of its various compounds are in all cases wl^i^ 
multiples of this small mass, which we call the hydji^gen 
atom. The hydrogen atom, then, weighs one yfjSicro- 
crith, and the several molecules contaiii as mari^diydro- 
gen atoms as they contain microcriths of l^drogen* 
Hence, the molecule of hydrogen gas, wli^ weighs 
two microcriths, consists of two atoms. hydrjbgen 
atom is the smallest mass of matter to science,. 
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and I hope you can now appreciate the reason why it 
has been chosen as the unit of molecular and atomic 
weights, I also hope that I have been able to con- 
vince you that it is a definite m'ass of matter, and that 
we have as much right to name it a microcrith as to 
call a certain mass of metal a grain, or another mass a 
pound. 

In a similar way the weights of the atoms of several 
of the other elementary substances have been deter- 
mined ; but the method is not universally applicable, 
for there are many of the elementaiy substances which 
do not yield a sufficient number of volatile bodies to 
enable us to fix the molecular weight of as many of 
their comj)Ounds as would be requned to make our 
conclusion trustworthy. In siich cases, however, we 
have other methods of finding the molecular weight, 
which, although not so fundamental or so simple as 
' that based on the specific gravity of the vapor, give for 
the most part satisfactory results. These methods, 
however, wovdd not be intelligible at the present stage 
of our study.* 

I trust wo arc all now prepared to understand the 
significance of the numbers, which, in the table of 
chemical elements (on i)age 112), arc associated with the 
names of the elementary substances. 

The molecular weights given in the tables on pages 126 and 128 are 
n^^most cases iho exact values, which would be obtained by doubling 
die S^ific gravities actually found by experiment, but they are those 
yaluciEfS||Trccted by the methods alluded to above. The subject is com- 
pkz, i^’ra'ving the relative value and degree of accuracy of two kinds of 
ex^cHoi^'l evidence, and its premature discussion at this time would 
only 6ei^e\geonfuso ^c reader. It is sufficient for the present to say, 
that |he ^i^tion here referred to does not in the least degree invaU- 
dato the eohcli^ons wc have drawn f^m Uie tables, and this will be seen 
W bo the case ypm tho subject is faUy 
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These nmnyrs represent the iceights of the several 
atovis in rnicrocriths. 

As I liMve said, tlie idea that the atoms arc isolated 
masses of matter Jiiay he a delusion, and so, as I have 
also intimated, avc liu-iy doubt whether the magnitudevs 
in optics, hiiowii as wave-lengths, are the lengths of 
actual ether-waves; but, just as these magnitudes arc 
(leliiiite values, on which wc can basij ealculations 
with perlci't coididenee, although the form of the mag- 
nitude may not be known, so the atomic weights are 
invariable quantities, whose relative values are as w(’Il 
establisli(*d as any data of science; and, Iiow^evcr our 
tlieories in regard to them may chatige, they must al- 
ways remain the fundamental constants of chemistry. 
On these data are based all those calculations by which 
we predict the (juaiititative relations of chemical ])he- 
noinena, and, starting from the new stand-point which 
tliey furnish, we shall now proceed to develop still 
further the philosophy of our s(*ienee. 

l)ut, l)eforo we go i‘orward, let me call your atten- 
tion to a very striking coincidence, which greatly tends 
to c.onlirm the general corrcctnes>s of the results we 
have reached : 

You are well aware that the amount of heat J’e- 
quired to raise the temperature of the same weight of 
material to the same degree dillers very grcjatly lor dif- 
ferent substances. In order to secure a standard of 
reference, it luu^ been agreed to adopt, as the uidt of 
heut^ the amount of heat-energy re(juired to raise the 
temperature of one pound of water one Fahrenheit de- 
gree, or, in the French system, one kilogramme of 
water one centigrade degree. As water has a greater 
capacity for heat than any substance known (exce[)t 
hydrogen gas), it requires only a IVaction of a unit 

^ j ' 
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Specific Heat of liJlerne^itary Suhstaiices, 



SiH-citU* 1 
llcut. 

Atoiiiic 

Writ?ht,. 

Litirmiii 

0.9408 

7. 

Sodium 

0.2934 

23. 

Mai^msiiim 

0.2499 

24. 

Aluminum 

0.2143 

27.5 

l*I^O^^|»lu)l•US 

0.1887 

31. 

Sulpliui* (njitivi*) 

0.1770 

32. 

l*ol;issium 

0.1090 

39. 

MiiiiiAiinuso 

O.J217 

55. 

/r<»ii 

0.1138 

A 1 1 AQ 

50. 

KCi *7 

\ickcl 



On. / 

(’oluilt. 

0.1073 

58.7 



0.0951 

03.5 

ZiiKi 

0.«!>r)5 

05.2 


Arsi'uic 

0.0814 

75. 

Solcuium (mof/iHic) 

0.07G1 

7it.-l 

Hnunitm (solid) 

0.08-13 

80. 

.MolvlKlfiium (impure) 

Kliodium 

0.0722 

00. 

0.0580 

104.4 

Cidhuliuin 

0.0593 

lOO.O 

Silver 

0.0570 

108. 

i’admiuiii (im[)urc) 

0.0507 

112. 

'I’in 

0.05(;2 

118. 


Autiinoti^ 

0.0508 

120.3 

lodinci 

0.0541 

127. 

Tellurium 

0.0474 

128. 

Tiiiii^sten 

0.0334 

184. 

(iold 

0.0324 

197. 

IMjil.iniim 

(».0324 

197.4 

Iridium 

0.03*20 

198. 

Osmium 

0.0311 

190.2 

Menuirv (solid) 

0.0319 

200. 

'riuilliimi 

0.0335 

• 204. 

Loud 

0.0314 

207. 


IVismuth 

0.0308 

210. 

Horon (ervstallizod) 

0.2500 

11. 

('Jurbon (dimmuid) 

0.1409 

12. 

Carbon (iiraphite) I 

0.2008 

12. 

(^arbon (wood cbareoal) ' 

0.2415 

12. ! 

Silieon (ervstallizod) 

0.1774 

28. 


Products. 


0.59 

0.75 

0.00 

5.S9 

5.H5 

5.08 

0.01 

0.09 

0.37 

0.50 

0.30 

0.04- 

0.20 

0.11 

0.02 

0.75 

0.93 

0.07 

0.32 

O.IO 

0.35 

0.03 

0.11 

0.87 

0.00 

6.15 

0.3S 

0.39 

0.45 

0.20 

0.38 

0.84 

0.50 

0.48 

2.75 

1.70 

2.41 

2.90 

4.97 
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jheat to raise the temperature of on^ pound of any oth- 
er substance one degree. This fraction is called the 
specific heat of the substance, and its value has been 
determined experimentally, with great caj*e, for a very 
large number of substances, including most of the 
elementary substances. In the second column in the 
table on the opposite page we have given the specific 
heat of more than one -half of the elementary sub- 
stances. We owe these results to Regnaiilt, and his in- 
vestigations on this subject are among the most impor- 
tant of the many valuable contributions to science of 
this eniinent Frcncli physicist. As the specific heat of 
a substance in difterent states of aggregation often va- 
ries very greatly, only the results obtained with the 
elementary substances in the solid state are liere given, 
and the numbers in each case stand for the fraction of 
unit of heat required to raise the temperature of one 
pound of the -solid one degree. The figures in the 
second column of our table are the atomic weights of 
the elements, and those in the third column the prod- 
ucts obtained by multiplying these weights by the spe- 
cific heat. Notice how constant this product is. It 
varies only between 5.7 and 0.9, and there are strong 
reasons for believing tjaat the variations depend on dif- 
ferences in the physical condition of the elementary 
substances. We know that this condition very greatly ‘ 
influences the thermal relations of solid bodies, and, if 
the substances could be compared in precisely the same 
state, it is possible that the above product would be 
found to be absolutely constant, the most probable 
value being 6.34. Only three solid elementary sub- 
stances are known the product of whose atomic weight 
by the specific heat does not fall within the limits^ as- 
signed above, and these are the different forms of car* 
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bon, boron, and silicon, all elements remarkable for the 
wide differences between the physical condi^tions in 
which they arc known. 

What, now, can be the explanation of the remark- 
able law which the table presents to our notice? The 
usual explanation is, that the atoms of the different ele- 
ments have the same capacity for heat, and hence, that 
masses of the elementary substances containing the 
same number of atoms must have the same capacity for 
heat when under similar physical conditions; the con- 
stant product being the amount of heat recpiired to 
raise the temperature of such masses to the same de- 
gree. If, for example, it requires the same amount of 
heat to increase by one degree the temperature of either 
56 m.c. of iron (one atom) or 200 m.c. of mercury (also 
one atom), it 'will also require equal amounts to raise 
the temi)eraturc of 56 pounds of iron and 200 pounds 
of mercury one degree; and hence 56x0.11118 (the 
specific heat of iron) must be equal to 200 x 0.0319 (the 
specific heat of mercury). — ^You will remember, of 
course, that the decimal in each case represents the 
fraction of a unit of heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one pound one degree. 

But, all theorizing apart, an agreement like this can- 
not be the result of accident; and, even if wo- cannot 
explain the law, the very coincidence gives us great 
confidence in the values of the atomic weights we have 
adopted. 

Let us now, for a moment, recapitulate. All sub- 
stances are collections of molecules, and in these mole- 
cules their qualities inhere. . What is true of the sub- 
stance is true of the molecule. The molecule is an ag- 
gregate of atoms ; sometimes of atoms of the same kind^ 
as in elementary substances, sometimes of atoms of 
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different kinds, as in compound substances. The mole- 
cules are destructible, while the atoms are indestructi- 
ble ; and chemical change consists in the production of 
new molecules by the rearrangement of the atoms of 
former ones. Such, then, arc our concei)tions of the 
constitution of substances, and 1 next proceed to show 
liow we are able to represent this constitution by 
means of a most beautiful system of notation, witli 
which you must be all more or less familiar, under the, 
name of chemical symbols. 

Just as in algebra letters arc used to represent 
quantities, so in chemistry we use the initial letters of 
the Latin name of the elementary substance to repre- 
sent that mass of eacli element we call an atom. Thus, 
O represents one atom of oxygen, N one atom of nitro- 
gen, C one atom of carbon, Cl oiie^ atom of chlorine, 
Cr one atom of chromium, F one atom of Fluorine, Fo 
one atom of fcrruin (iron), S one atom of sulphur, Sl> 
one atom of stibium (antimony). By Tising the first let- 
ters of the Latin names, a uniformity has been secured 
among all nations, the convenience of which is obvious, 
and it is only in a few cases that the Latin initial dif- 
fers from the Englisli. Tliese symbols necessarily rep- 
resent a definite weight, that is, the weight of the atom. 
O stands for 10 microcriths of oxygen, C for 12 micro- 
criths of carbon ; and, in each case, the symbol stands 
for the atomic weight given in our table (page 112). 
In order to represent several atoms, we use figures 
placed, like algebraic exponents, above or below the 
symbol. These exponents do not, as in algebra, in- 
dicate powers, but only multqdcs ; thus, means twa 
atoms, or 32 m.c. of oxygen, Ce six atoms, or 72 m.c. 
of carbon, and so on. 

Ebving adopted this simple notation for tlie atom^ 
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we easjily represent a molecule by writing together the 
^yrnbolB of the atoms of which it consists, indicating 
the number of each kind of atoms by figures, as above. 

. A molecule of water, for example, consists of three 
atoms, two of hydrogen and one of oxygen. Hence, 
its symbol is 11^0. Tlxis symbol shows, not only that 
the molecule consists of three atoms, as just stated, but 
also that it contains 2 m.c. of hydrogen and 10 in.c. of 
•oxygen. Further, it shows that the molecule of water 
weighs 18 m.c. If we wish to represent several mole- 
cules of water, we place a figure before the whole sym- 
bol. Tims, 2 II 2 O represents two inolceulcs of water, 
5 II 2 O five molecules of water, etc. Now, since, in all 
chemical relations, what is true of the molecule is true 
of the substance, this symbol may be ]*cgardcd as the 
symbol of water, and is constantly spoken of as such. 
Again, a molecule of alcohol is jenown to consist of two 
atoms of carbon, six atoms of liydrogeii, and one of 
oxygen. Ilcncc, the symbol of the molecule is CoHeO. 
This symbol informs the chemist that a molecule of al- 
cohol contains 2 atoms or 24 m.c. of carbon, 0 atoms 
or 6 m.c. of hydrogen, and 1 atom or 10 m.c. of oxy- 
gen. It also shows that the total weight of the mole- 
cule is 40 m.c. Several molecules of alcohol are in- 
dicated by the use of coefficients, as before — thus 
SCJToO, etc. This is the whole of the system, and you 
see Iiow beautiful and simple it is. The single letters 
stand for atoms, and the terms formed by the grouping 
of the letters stand for molecules, and the very possi- 
bility of tlie system is in itself a very strong proof that 
molecules jukI atoms really exist. 

Before proceeding to show how admirably this 
system is suited to express chemical ehanges, let me 
ask your attention for a moment to the nature of the 
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( 3 vi(lenf*c by wliicli the symbol of a substance is fixed ; 
for, iiltlioiigli tills evidence is precisely of the same kind 
as that on wliicb the atomic weights of the elementary 
substances rest, yet the principles involved are so im- 
portant that a brief restatement of the evidence, as it 
bears on the present problem, seems almost necessary 
for a clear nnderstanding of the subject. The (jnestioii 
is this : AVhat is your proof that the symbol of alcoliol, 
for example, is or, in other woi-ds, that tins 

symbol represents the constitution of a molecule of al- 
cohol 'i The evideiK'C is — 

1. AV^e know by experiment (i>age 711) that the spe- 
cific gravity of alcohol- vapor referred to hydrogen is 
23. Hence, since, by Avogadro'S law alcohol-va])or 
and hydrogen gas have in the same volimie the same 
number of niolecnles, the molecule of alcohol is twenty- 
three times as heavy as the molecule of hyilrogen gas ; 
and, further, since by assumption the hydrogen-mole- 
cule weighs 2 m.c., the alcohol-molecule weighs 40 m.c. 

2. AVe have analyzed alcohol, and know that it has 
the following coni])Osition : 

jhialt/sis of Alcohol, 


„ . Coinposltioii ol' 

IVr cpnt. 

Carbon r)2.18 24 ni.e. 

[Ijdrogeu l.‘5.04 <i “ 

Oxygun :!4.78 1(5 “ 


lou.nu 40 “ 

ITcnce, of the molecule of alcohol 52 per cent., 
or 24 parts in 46, consist of carbon, per cent., 

or 6 parts in 46, consist of hydrogen, and 34-f'y'^, or 16 
parts in 46, consist of oxygen. The whole adds up, as 
y(»u see, 46, showing that we have done our sum cor- 
rect! v. 
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Analysis, then, proves that, of the molecule of alco- 
hol weighing 46 in.c., 24 m.c. are carbon, 6 m.c. arc 
hydrogen, and 16 m.c. are oxygen. But the weight of 
an atom of carbon is 12 m.c., liciicc the molecule con- 
tains two atoms of carbon, or ; the weight of an atom 
of liydrogC3n is 1 m.c., lienee the molecule contains 6 
atoms of hydrogen, or Ilg ; the weight of the oxygen 
atom is 16 m.c., hence the molecule contains one atom 
of oxygen, or O, and the symbol is CJ1,;(). 

Again, why is the symbol of water llaO ^ 1. The 

spccilic gravity of steam referred to hydrogen gas is 0, 
hence tlie weight of a molecule of water in microcriths 
is JS, 2. Analysis shows that water has the following 
composition in lOO parts : 


Analysis of Water. 



Per cent. 

Coin position of 
inoleculc. 

Hydrogen 

11.11 

2 m.c. 

Oxyf^ori 

88.8!) 

1(5 “ 


lOO.UO 

18 “ 


We know, then, that, of tlie molecule weighing 18 
m.c. of Wiiti*r, ll /oV cent., or 2 m.c., consist of 
hydrogen, and per cent., or 16 m.c., consist of 

oxygen. But 2 m.c. of hydrogen e(|u:il 2 atoms, or 
Ila, and 16 m.c. of oxygen 1 atom, or O. Ilencc, the 
symbol is IlaO. 

You see how simple is the reasoning and how defi- 
nite the result; and, unless our whole theory in regard 
to molecules and atoms is in error, there is no more 
doubt that the symbol of water should be written H 2 O, 
than that this tiimiliar lupiid consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen gas. 

But many of my audience will remember that, 
when they studied chemistry, the symbol of water was 
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HG, and will askj Why this change? I answer: This 
difference is of a type with the whole difference 
tween the old and the new schools of chemistry. In- 
deed, the two symbols may be regarded as the shibbo- 
leths of the two systems. In the old system, the sym- 
bols simply stdod for proportions, and nothing els^ 
The symbol H meant 1 part by weight of hydrogen, 
and O 8 parts by weight of oxygen ; and HO meant 
a compound, in which the two elements were com- 
bined in the proportions of 1 to 8, which is as true of 
water now as it was then. In the old system, the spe- 
cial form of the symbol, whether IlgO, IIO, or IIO^, 
had no significance, for this was determined by the ar- 
bitrary values given to the letters. There is a second 
compound of hydrogen and oxygon called hydric perox- 
ide, in which the elements are combined in the propor- 
tion of 1 of hydrogen to 16 of oxygen ; and, had the 
chemists of the old school assigned to the symbol O the 
value 16 instead of 8, then the sjonbol of hydric per- 
oxide would have been written HO, and tliat of water 
H 2 O ; and the only reason usually given for making O 
represent 8 parts of oxygen instead of 16 was, that 
water, being very widely diffused in Nature, and the 
most stable compound of the two, ought to be repre- 
sented by the simplest symbol ; or, in other words, that 
the ratio between the quantities of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which it contains, ought to be taken as the type 
ratio between these elements. 

This reasoning was as unsatisfactory as it has 
proved to be unsound. t^^It might justly have been said 
that the system^ although artificial, was consistent in ^ 
itself, and that it better suited the requirements of the 
System to assign to os^gen the proportional number / 
B^ect a multiple of that ntunber. Indeed, tl&: ; 



light scale of proportional; 
hximbers was regarded by a large majority' of the stu- 
db^ts chemistry during the first half of this cen- 
tury ^ and it is only necessary to state that the German 
^ following the lead of Berzelius, used for years 
a scale in which oxygen was taken as 100, in order to 
show how purely arbitrary the actual numbers were 
considered to be. The only tnith that the numbers 
were believed to represent was the law of definite and 
multiple proportion ; and, so long as the true propor- 
tions were preseiwcd, any scale of numbers might be 
used which suited the experimenter’s fancy. 

It is, however, perfectly true that, in selecting one 
of several multiples, which might be used for a given 
element in a. given scale, the decision of the chemist 
was not unfrequently infiuenced by the very ideas 
which now form the basis of our modern science ; as is 
shown by the fact that the proportional numbers of 
liavy and Berzelius were called chemical equivalents 
by Wollaston, and atomic weights by Dalton and his 
ptipils. But, then, the truths, which these terms now 
imply, were never fully conceived or consistently car-^ 
riedout. The atomic weights of the new system are 
the weights of real quantities of matter, the combining 
numbers of the old system were certain empirical pro- 
portions, So is it in other particulars, and the differ- 
ence between the new school and the old is really the 
difference between clear and misty conceptions* 

Our modern science is a philosophical system, based 
on ideas distinctly stated and consistently developed. 
v/;The chemists of the old school can hardly be said to 
vliave had a philosophy, but they had an a^irable no- 
which was almost as good as a philosophy,. 
^ served to classify the facts while the 
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principles of tljO science' were being slowly developed- 
It was, of course, to be expected that the fundamental 
ideas of our science should be conceived separately and 
at first only imperfectly ; and it was not until clear and 
definite conceptions had been reached, and the rela- 
tions of the several ideas clearly understood, that a 
philosophy of chemistry was possible. Of course, we 
are tar from believing that the ideas, now prevailing, 
are nccessaVily true, and it is perhaps to be expected 
that our modern school will share the same fate as that 
which preceded it ; but we do believe that the coming 
system, whatever it may be, will bo based on equally 
clear conceptions, and that, in attempting to clarify our 
ideas and realize our conceptions, we are following the 
right path, and making the only satisfactory progress. 

Before closing the lecture, it only remains for me to 
show how the system of notation I liave described may 
be used to express chemical changes,' and I can best 
illustrate this use by applying it in a practical exam- 
ple. The experiment I have selected for tlie purpose 
must be fiimiliar to every one in somo^form or other. 

In the first place, we have in this large glass vessel 
a white, pulverulent solid, familiarly called soda. The 
chemists call it sodic carbonate. It consists of mole- 
cules, which are each formed of six atoms, two of a 
metal called sodium, one of carbon, and three of oxy- 
gen. Hence, the symbol is NagCOg. In the second 
place, we have in this pitcher a liquid well known in 
commerce under the name of muriatic acid. It is a 
solution in water of a compound which is called in 
chemistry hydrochloric acid. Hydrochloric acid itself, 
as I shall^ show you at the next' lecture, is a gas 
18 J times as heavy as. hydrogen ; hence its molecular 
; iS; 86^^-^ud its molecules, as is well known, con^;* 
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sist one atom oif cMorine and one of hydrogen. 
iW ayi^hol is then HCl — and the condition of aqueous 
solution we may express by the addition of the letters , 
Aq, the initial of the Latin name of water — thus : 
ilCl+Aq. 

On pouring the acid upon the soda, there is at once 
a violent effervescence ; and a large quantity of gas is 
evolved, which will soon fill the glass jar. The old 
substances disappear, and new substances are formed. 
This, then, is a chemical change. Such a change, in 
the language of chemistry, is called a reaction. The 
substances taking part in the change are called the fac- 
tors, and the substances formed are called the products 
of the reaction. 

In the present example, the factors are sodic car- 
bonate, hydrochloric acid, and water. What are the 
products? 

First of all, wc' have a large volume of colorless 
gas, and not only a large volume, but also a very con- 
siderable weight, since, for a gas, it is quite a heavy 
substance. In old times this product of the process was 
wholly overlooked ; but I can easily prove to you that 
there is a. no inconsiderable amount of material in the 
upper part of this glass vessel, although in an invisible 
condition. First, by lowering a lighted candle into the 
jar, I can show that the air has been displaced by 'a 
medium in which the candle will not bum. In the 
second place, by dipping out some of the gas and pour- 
ving it into this paper bucket, I can make e\ddent that 
its weight is appreciable : You notice that the end of 
the balance-beam to which the bucket is suspended 
immediately falls; and see, also, how these candles are 
extinguished, as the heavy gas from my dipper flows 
dpVm onjdic flames. Lastly, by repeat^g Ae expe^ 
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ment on a Bmallcr scale in front of the lantern, and 
projecting the image of the small glass vessel, we here 
use, on the screen, I can make the current of gas visible 
as it flows over the lip. 

This aeriform material is now called in chemistry 
carbonic dioxide, but you are more familiar with it un- 
der the old name of carbonic acid. It is the chief prod- 
uct of the burning of coal and wood ; and, when you 
are told that every ton of coal burned yields ^ tons of 
this gas, you can conceive what immense floods are be- 
ing constantly poured into the atmosphere from the 
throats of our chimneys. It is also being continually 
formed, and in still greater amounts, by tlie processes of 
respiration, fermentation, and decay. Altliough famil- 
iarly know’ll only in the state of gas, it can readily be re- ^ 
duced by pressure and cold to the liquid condition ; 
and, when in this condition, is easily frozen, forming a 
transparent solid like ice, or a loose, flocculent material , 
like snowq under different conditions. It is a com- 
pound simply of carbon and oxygen, and no fact of 
chemistry is better established than that every mole- 
cule of this gas consists of one atom of*’carbon and tw’o 
atoms of oxygen. Hence its symbol is CO2. 

The presence of the other products formed in our 
experiment I cannot make so readily evident to yon, 
although they are really far moro tangible than this 
gas. One of them is water, which at once mingles 
with the large body of water used in the experiment. 
The other is common salt. This dissolves, as it forms, 
in the water present ; but, after the reaction is ended, 
it can easily be isolated by evaporating the brine. We . 
will start the process, so that any one who is skeptical 
can satisfy himself, by tasting the residue, that common 

hi» been really formed. 

K 
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Oommon salt is composed of a metal, sodium) and 
chlonne gas. Its molecules arc known to consist, each 
of an atom of sodium and an atom of chlorine. Hence 
its symbol is NaCl. 

Let us now write the factors of this reaction oppo- 
site to the products, so that we can compare them : 

' NaaCOa IICl NaCl ILO COa. 

Bo(li(j Ilydmdilorlc Sodic Chloride, or Water. Carbonic 

Carbonote. Acid. Common Salt. Dioxide^^ 

Now”, let me remind you of a simple principle, ' 
whi 9 h w^o must apply in interpreting this reaction. 
No material can be lost. These atoms are indestructi- 
ble, so for as w”e know. If, then, we have here all the 
factors and all the i^roducts (and there can be no doubt 
whatever on this point), there must be just as many 
atoms of each element in the products as there are in 
the foctors, and vice versa. Now, there are two atoms 
of sodium in the molecule of sodic carbonate. Hence 
there must bo two atoms of the same element in the 
products, and Ave must therefore write 2NaCl. The 
molecule of Avater in the products has tw”o atoms of 
hydrogen ; hence avc must Avrite 2HC1 among the fac- 
tors. Thus amended, our reaction becomes ; 

NnaOOa + 2HC1 = 2Na01 + TLO + COa. 

Noav, since the quantity of material represented 
among the products exactly equals that represented 
among the factors, Ave may A”cry properly employ the 
equation-sign of algebra to sepai’ate the tAvo members 
of our reaction; and, further, it becomes equally n^, 
ural to separate the several terms by the plus-si^^ 
When, llo^A', AVC study the chemical change,' as thui 
Avritteii out for our inspection, we see that, in the pW- 
cess, each molecule of sodic carbonate is acted upon hy 
two molecules of hydrochloric acid. The ,two ato^^ 
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of sodium (1^02) from the molecule of sodic carbonate 
(N'a2COs) unite each with an atom of chlorine (Cl) 
from the two molecules of hydrochloric acid (2IIC1), 
and there are thus formed two molecules of common 
salt (2iraCl). Meanwhile, the original molecules hav- 
ing been broken up, the other atoms group themselves 
together to form a molecule of water (II2O) and a mole- 
Cjple of carbonic dioxide (OO2). In a word, the chemi- 
cal change consists in the breaking up of the old mole- 
cules and the rearrangement of the atoms to form 
others, and you will notice how- perfectly our system of 
symbols enables us to follow the steps of the process. 

In saying that this equation repi*csents the pro- 
cess, we assume the truth of the principle, already so 
often reiterated, that what is true of the molecules i^ 
true of the substances. Our equation merely repre- 
sents the reaction between one moleenlo of sodic car- 
bonate and two of hydrochloric acid. Of course, there 
were billions on billions of molecules in our glass jar, 
but then the action here represented was simply so 
many billion of times repeated. 

There is only one other point in connection with 
this experiment to which I wish to call your special at- 
tention before closing the lecture. Wc used a great 
deal of water in the process, and the experiment would 
not have succeeded without it. Now, what part does 
the water play ? An essential part — and this point has 
a most important bearing on our theory of molecules. 

^ The reaction we have been studying takes place, as 
We have said, between molecules. But, in order that 
the molecules of the one body should act on those of the 
^ther, it is obviously necessary that they should have a 
f-^rtain freedom of motion. If the molecules had been 
]%idly fixed in the material of the two substances, at " 
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would obviously have been impossible for them to mar^ 
shal themselves in the manner we have described, two 
of one substance associating with one of the other in 
the resulting chemical process. Now, in a solid body, 
the molecules are to* a great extent fixed, and hence no 
chemical action is possible between such substances, 

' except to a limited extent. There are, in general, two 
ways by which the required freedom of motion can be 
obtained : One is to convert the substance into vapor, 
When, as wc have seen, the molecules become com- 
pletely isolated, and move with great velocity through 
space, their motion being only limited by the walls of 
the containing vessel ; but this method is only appli- 
cable to volatile bodies. The second method is to dis- 
, solve the solid in some solvent, when the molecules, as 
before, become isolated, and move freely through the 
mass of the liquid. The last is the method generally 
used, and water, being such a universal solvent, is the 
common vehicle employed to bring substances together, 
and for that reason it enters into a very great number 
of chemical change^. Such was its office in the process 
we have been studying. We dissolved both the sodic 
carbonate and the hydrochloric acid in water, in order 
that their molecules might readily coalesce. An experi- 
ment will enforce the princiifie I have been enunciating: 

There are a great many substances which will act 
on sodic carbonate like hydrochloric acid; for example, 
almost all the so-called acids or acid salts, and, among 
others, that white solid with which you are familiar un- 
der the name of cream-of-tartar. Here wc have cream- 
OjPtartar and sodic carbonate, both in fine powder, and 
we have been carefully mixing them together in this 
mortar. You see, there is no action whatever ; and, in 
l a dry place, we can keep the mixture iudejhutdy wi^^ 



out change. If, however placing the mixture in this 
glass vessel), we pour water over it, we have at once a 
brisk effervescefice, and carbonic dioxide is evolved as 
before. It required the water to bring the molecules 
together. 

Since, then, the water plays such an important part 
in the reaction, I prefer to indicate its presence, and 
this may be done by using the symhol Aq. as previously 
described. 

(NaaCO, + 2IIC1 + Aq.) = (SlTnCl + IhO + Aq.) + OO^ 

Solution of Boclio. Corbonato Solution of Common Salt, 

and Hydrochloric Acid. ' 

This indicates not only that both of the factors are 
in solution, but also that we have, as one of the prod- 
ucts, a solution of common salt. That the second prod- 
uct, carbonic dioxide, is a gas, I sometimes indicate by 
a line drawn over the symbol, as above. 

The second reaction is equally simple, but cream- 
of-tartar has a vastly more complex molecule than HCh - 
* Its symbol is IIKC4H4O6,' that is, each molecule con- 
sists of four atoms of carbon, six atoms of oxygen, one 
atom of potassium, and five atoms of hydrogen. 
write one of the atoms of hydrogen apart from the 
rest, because it has a very different relation to the 
molecule — a relation which I shall hereafter explain. 
The reaction would be written thus: 

(l^flaCOa + 2IlKG4ll40fl + Aq.) = 

(2NaK04lT40fl + UaO + Aq.) + COa. 

Solution of BochcUo Baits. 

With this reaction many of my audience must be 
Amiliar, as a mode of raising dough in the process of 
making bread. The first member of the equation in- 
dicates that the two substances are used in solution. 
There is formed,. as the product of the. reaction, be> 
,i$£les the carbonic dioxide gas, which puffs up tpp r. 
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dottgli, the Bolution of a salt, whose molecule has the 
complex constitution I have indicated, and which is a 
well-known medicine under the name of Eochelle-salts. 
“When soda and cream-of-tartar are used in making 
bread, this salt remains in the loaf. The amount 
formed is too small to be injurious, but I cannot but 
; think, although it may be a prejudice, that chemicals 
had better be kept out of the kitchen. 



LECTUEE VII. 

CHEMICAL EE ACTIONS. 

To master the symbolical language of chemistry, so 
as to understand fully what it expresses, is a great step 
toward mastering the science ; and so important is this 
part of my subject tliat I propose to occupy the hour 
this evening with a number of illustrations of the use 
of symbols for expressing chemical changes. 

First, I will recur to the experiment of the last 
lecture, for we have not yet leanied all that it is cal- 
culated to teach. 

Let us again write on the black-board the symbols 
which represent the chemical proceilB : . 

(NaaCOa + 2HC1 + Aq.) = (2NaCl + ILO + Aq.) + C07. 

Sodlc Hydrochloric OommoD Water. Carbonic 

Carbonate. Acid. Balt. Dioxide Gos. 

We bring together a solution of sodic carbonate 
and hydrochloric acid ; and there are formed as ‘prod- 
ucts a solution of common salt, water, and carbonic 
dioxide gas. I need not refer again to the circum- 
stance that the state of solution is an essential condi- 
tion of the change, for this point was fully discussed 
at the time; but, before we pass on to another experi^ 
meht, I wish to call your attention to the fact that the 
is^eral terms in this equation stand for absolutely d^fi- 
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nito weiglits of the quantities tliey represent. Each- 
symbol stands for, tlio known weights of the atoius 
which are tabulated in this diagram (table, page 112), 
and the weights of the molecules, which the several 
terms represent, are found by simply adding up the 
weights of the several atoms of wliicli they consist. 
When the substance is capable of existing in the aeri- 
form condition, its molecular weight can be found, as I 
have shown, from its specific gravity ; but these sym- 
bols assume that cither by this or by some other method 
the constitution of the molecule has been determined; 
and, now that the result is expressed in symbols, noth- 
ing is easier than to interpret what they have to tell 
us. To begin Avith the sodic carbonate, Ka 2 C 03 . The 
weight of this molecule is 2x23 + 12+3x16 = 40 + 
12+48 = 100 m.c. The weight of the molecule HCl 
is 1+35.5 = 30.5, and two such molecules would weigh 
73 m.c. Next, for the products, we have NaCl = 23 + 
35.5 = 58.5,' and 2]SraCl = 117.0, also 002 = 12+32 
, = 44, and II 2 O = 2+16 = 18. Hence the terms of our 
equation stand for the weights Avritten over them below : 

106 T8 in IS 44 

(NsaCOa + 2n01 + Aq.) = (2Na01 + IhO + Aq.) + CO,. 

We leave olit of the account the water represented 
by Aq., for this, being merely the medium of the reac- 
tion, is not changed. Now we can prove our work; 
because, if wo have added correctly, the sum of the 
X weights of the factors must exactly equal the sum of 
the weights of the products — and so it is 106+73=: 
179, and 117+18+44 = 179. Besides the information 
which the equation gives us in regard to the manner 
in which the chemical change takes place, the symboU 
ttlso inform us that 106 parts by weight of sodic car* 
bonate are acted upon by 73 parts by weight of hydro*; 
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chloric acid, and that the yield is 117 parts of common 
salt, 18 parts of water, and I! parts of carbonic-dioxido 
gas. 

We learn from this, in tlie first place, the exact 
proportion in which the sodic carbonate and hydro- 
chloric acid can be most economically used ; for, if the 
least excess of one or the other substance over the pro- 
portions indicated is taken, that excess will be wasted. 
It will not enter into the chemical change, but will bo 
left behind with the salt and water. 

Assume, then, that we have 500 grammes of sodic 
carbonate, and we wish to know what amount of hy- 
drochloric acid to use, we siinjdy make the proportion 
as 106 : 73 = 500 : x = Again, suppose we 

wish to know how much common salt would be pro- 
duced from these amounts of sodic carbonate and acid, 
we write a similar proportion — 

106 : 117 = 600 : aj = 652, nearly. 

So, then, in any process, after we have 'written the 
reaction as above, if the weight of any factor or prod- 
uct is given, we can calculate the weight of any other 
factor or product by this simple rule : 

As the total molecular weight of the mhstance given 
is to the total moleeular weight of the mhstance reguiredy 
80 is the^^en weight to the required vjeight. By total 
molecrdar weight we mean, evidently, not the weight 
of a single molecule, but the weight of the number of 
molecules which the equation indicates. 

This may be called the golden rule of chemistry. 

In the laboratory we never mix our materials at 
random, but always weigh out the exact proportioiia 
found by this rule. When one of the products is a; 
gas^ as in the present case, a simple modification of 
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rule enables us to calculate the volume of the resulting 
gas. Suppose, for example, we wished to calculate 
vrhat volume of carbonic-dioxide gas could be obtained 
from 500 grammes of sodic carbonate. Wc should first . 
find the weight by the above rule : 

IOC : 44 = 600 : a; = 207'^, nearly. 

The answer is 207^ grammes of carbonic dioxide. 
To find the corresponding volume in litres, we have 
merely to divide this value by the weight of one litre 
of the gas. Now, there are tables, in which the weight 
of one litre of each of the common gases is given ; but 
such tables, although convenient, are not necessary, 
when, as in a written reaction, we know the molecular 
'weights of the substances with which 'we are dealing. 
You remember that the molecular weight is always 
twice the specific gravity with reference to hydrogen. 
Half the molecular weight is, then, the specific gravity 
with reference to hydrogen. , For example, the molecu- 
lar weight of carbonic dioxide (00.2) is 44, and its spe- 
cific gravity with reference to hydrogen 22 — ^in other 
words, a litre of carbonic dioxide weighs 22 times as 
much as a litre of hydrogen. Now, a litre of hydro- 
gen, under the normal pressure of the atmosphere, and 
at the freezing-point of water, weighs one crith, or 
0,0896 gramme, or, near enough for common purposes, 
0;09 gramme. If, then, a litre of carbonic dioxide 
is 22 times as lieavy, its weight is 22 eriths, or 22 x 
0.09 = 1.98 gramme. Our total product, above, be- 
ing 207^ grammes, the number of litres will bo 207J -r- 
1.98, or very nearly 104 litres. A litre, as I have said, ^ 
is very nearly If pint, but we always use these French 
weights and measures in the laboratory,' so that the 
values are as significant to the chemist as are pounds 
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and pints to the trader. The general rule, then, is 
this : We first find the weight of one litre of the gas in 
grammes, by simply multiplying one-half of its molec- 
ular weight by xfir? reduce the weight of 

the gas in grammes to litres by dividing the weight by 
this product. 

Let us pass, now, to another case of chemical 
change, and the example which I have selected is 
closely related to the last. One of the products of 
that reaction was carbonic-dioxide gas, and here we 
have a jar of that aeriform substance. On the other 
hand, I have in this bottle an elementary substance, 
called sodium. It belongs to the class of metals, and is 
one of the constituents of sodic carbonate, which we 
used in the former experiment. I now propose to 
cause these two substances to act chemically upon each 
other; but, as before, no chemical action will result 
unless the molecules have sufficient freedom of motion. 
Those of the carbonic-dioxide gas are already as free as 
the wind, moving with immense velocity through this 
jar. But not so with those of the sodium. In the 
usual solid condition of this metal, the motion of its mol- 
ecules is restricted within very narrow limits. Before, 
we gave freedom to the molecules of sodic carbonate and 
hydrochloric acid by dissolving the substances in water.^ 
That method is not applicable here, for sodium acts 
chemically on water, and with great violence ; but we 
can reach a similar result by melting the sodium, and , 
heating the molten metal until it begins to volatilize. 
Then, on introducing the crucible containing the seeth- 
ing metal into the gas, the molecules of the sodium, as 
they are forced up by the heat, will come into contact 
with those of the carbonic dioxide, and a violent chemi- 
(Cal action will bo the result. ♦ 



Thfe action is made evident to you by the brilliant 
light evolved, and the sodium, as you would say, is 
burning in the carbonic-dioxide gas. Let us now rep- 
resent this chemical change by our symbols. 

Beginning with the factors, the molecule of carbonic 
dioxide, as already stated, is represented by the symbol 
OO2. The weight of the molecule of sodium has not 
yet been accurately determined ; and, in the absence 
of exact information, we will assume, as is most prob- 
able, that the molecular weight is twice the atomic 
weight, or, in other words, that the molecules consist 
of two atoms, Na-Na. Passing, next, to the products, 
we find only two, charcoal, and a substance called 
sodic oxide. As regards the last, we have every rea- 
son to belie VO that its molecules consist of two atoms 
pf sodium united to a single atom of oxygen, Na20. 
About the charcoal molecules, we have absolutely no 
Icnowlcdge whatever; and wc will, therefore, as is 
usual in such cases, represent them as consisting of sin- 
gle atoms. Hence, writing the products after the fac- 
tors, wc have — 

00a Na->ra 0 NaaO. 

Cftrbonlo Dloxklo. Sodium, Carbon. Bodlc Oxide. 

Eomembering, now, that the number of atoms on 
the two sides must he the same, it is evident that the 
>nio\int of oxygen in a molecule of CO2 will yield 
SNa-iO; and, further, that, to form two molecules of 
'^820, two molecules of Na-lTa are necessary. Hence 
' hm? reaction must he written : 

COi + 2Na-Na = 0 + SNasO. 

. ' . By this we leam that, from one molecule of carbonic 
i&oxide (CO2) and two molecules of sodium 
there are formed two molecules, of sodic oxide 
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and one atom of carbon (C). It is probable that the 
atoms of carbon group themselves into molecules ; but, 
as we know nothing about their constitution, wo can- 
not express it by our symbols. 

Both, of the products of this process are solids, and 
will be found, at the close of the experiment, in the 
small iron crucible in which the sodium was melted 
and introduced into the jar of carbonic-dioxide gas. 
The Bodic oxide is a white solid, which is very soluble 
in water, or, rather, combines with water to foim what 
is called caustic soda, which dissolves in the liquid ; and 
caustic soda, as you w'ell know, is a very important 
chemical agent. But the chief interest in this experi- 
ment centres iiboiit the other product. Charcoal is one 
of the forms of carbon ; and the peculiar cliemical re- 
lations of this clement, which are illustrated by our ex- 
periment, are not only highly interesting in themselves, 
but have an important bearing on the subject of these 
lectures. I shall, therefore, digress for a moment from 
my immediate' topic, in order to bring these facts to 
your notice. 

Carbon, as you probably know, is one of the most 
remarkable of the chemical elements. In the first 
place, it is most protean in the outward aspects which 
it assumes. These brilliant crystals of diamond, the 
hardest of all bodies ; this black graphite, as extreme 
in softness as is the diamond in ^rdness ; these still 
more familiar lumps of coal, are all formed of the same 
elementary substance. In the second place, the various 
forms of fuel used on the earth also consist chiefiy of 
this element, which is, therefore, the great source of our 
artificial light and heat, and the reservoir of that en- 
eigy .which, by the aid of the steam-engine, man uses 
;)li^ such effect 



All carbonaceous materials used as fuel, whether 
wood, coal, oil, or gas, if not themselves visibly organ- 
iized, were derived from organized stnictures, chiefly 
plants ; and all the light, all the heat, all the power, 
which they are capable of yielding, were stored away 
during the process of vegetable growth. The origin 
, of all this energy is the sun, and it is brought to the 
earth by the sun’s rays. Coal is the charred remains 
of a former vegetation, and the energy of our coal-beds 
( was accumnlatcd during long periods in the early ages 
of the geological history of the earth. Wonderful as 
the truth may appear, it is no less certain that the 
energy which drives our locomotives and forces our 
steamships through the waves came from the sun, than 
that the water, which turns the wheels of the Lowell 
factories, came from the springs of the New-IIampshire 
hills. How it comes, how there can be so much power 
in the gentle influences of the sunbeam, is one of the ' 
great mysteries of Nature. Wc believe that the effect 
is in some way connected with the molecular structure 
of matter ; but our theories are, as yet, unable to cope 
with the subject. That the pow^er comes from the sun, 
wo know' ; and, moi’eover, we arc able to put our finger 
on the exact spot where the mysterious action takes 
place, and wdicrc the energy is stored ; and that spot, 
singular as it may appear, is the delicate leaf of a plant. 

This same carbonic dioxide, on wdiicli we are here 
* experiinenting, is the food of the plant, and, indeed, 
the chief article of its diet. The plant absorbs the gas 
from the air, into wdiich it is constantly being poured 
ftoni our chimneys and lungs, and the sun’s rays, act- 
ing upon tlu> green parts of the leaf, decompose it. 
The ox'ygen it contains is restored to the atmosphere, 
while tho carbon remains in the leaf to form the Struct- 
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nre of the growing plant. . This change may ho repre- 
sented thus : 

CO, = O + 0=0. 

Corbouic Dioxide. Carbon. Oxygen. 

Now, to tear apart the oxygen atoms from the 
carbon requires the expenditure of a great amount 
of energy, and that energy remains latent until the 
wood is burned; and tlien, when the carbon atoms 
again unite with oxygen, the energy reappears , undi- 
minished in the heat and light, which radiate from the 
glowing embers. Just as, when a clock is wound up, 
the energy which is expended in raising the weight re- 
appears when the weight falls ; so the energy, which is 
expended hy the sun in pulling apart the oxygen and 
carbon atoms, reappears when those atoms again unite. 
This is one of the most wonderful and mysterious ef- 
fects of Nature ; for, although, the process goes on so 
silently and unobtrusively as to escape notice, it accom- 
plishes an amount of work compared wdtli which most 
of the noisy and familiar demonstrations of power are 
mere child’s-play. It is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern science, that it has been able to racas- 
uro this energy in the terms of our common mechanical 
unit, the foot-pound; and we know that the energy 
exerted hy the sun and rendered latent in each j)ound . 
of parbon, which is laid away in the growing wood, 
would be adequate to raise a weight of five thousand 
tons one foot. 

The chief interest connected with the experiment 
before us is to be found in the fact that it is almost the 
parallel to the process v;hich is going on in the leaf of 
every plant that waves in the sunshine. Compare the 
two reactions as they are here written, the one over 
the other: • ' 



00, + 2ira-ira = 0 + 2 Na0. 

COa = 0 + 0*0. 

In the first, the cause of the breaking up of the CO3 
iiholecule is evident. The molecules of the sodium 
have -what is called an intense affinity for the atoms 
6f oxygen, and attract them with such power as to 'tear 
them away from the atom of carbon. Now, when you 
remember that the atoms of carbon and oxygen are 
imited by such a force that it requires the great energy 
I have described to tear them apart, and in the light 
of this knowledge study the second reaction, you will 
fail to find in the symbols any adequate explanation of 
the effect. And tliey cannot explain it ; for the sun’s 
energy cannot be expressed by a chemical formula. But, 
yet, this energy docs here precisely the same work 
which the sodium accomplishes in our crucible. More- 
over, there is another striking analogy between the two 
processes, which must not be overlooked. 

The carbonic dioxide is decomposed in a vegetable 
leaf ; and, of the two products of the reaction, the oxy- 
gen gas escapes into the air, while the carbon is depos- 
ited in the vegetable tissue. This relation between 
Ithe two products depends on the aeriform condition of 
oxygen on the one hand, and the great fixity of carbon 
on the other. Carbon is peculiar in this respect : In all 
its conditions, wdiether of diamond, graphite, or coal, it 
is one of the most fixed solids known. Even when ex- 
;posed to the highest artificial heat, it never loses its 
solid condition, and so the molecules of carbon, as they 
form in the leaf, assume their native immobility, and 
• become a part of the skeleton of the growing plant. 
To fiilly appreciate this remarkable relation of carboii 
to organic structures, you must recall the fact that the 
vJcmly other three elementary substances^ of wUch 
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mals and plants cliiefly consist— oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen — are not only aeriform, but they are gases, 
which no amount of jn’essiire or cold is able to reduce 
to the liquid or solid condition. All organized beings 
may be said to be skeletons of carbon, which have con- 
densed around the carbon atoms the elements of water 
and of air. 

This point is one ‘of such interest that a familiar 
illusti-ation of it may be acceptable. When a piece of 
wood is heated out of contact with the air, the volatile 
elements, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are driven 
off in various combinations, while the carbon molecules 
are left behind, retaining the same relative i:)osition 
they liad in the tree; and, if we examine the charcoal 
with a microscope, we shall find thfit it has preserved 
the forms and markings of the cells, and the rings of an- 
nual growth ; and, in fact, all those details of sti’iicture 
which marked the kind of wood from which it was made. 

My assistant has projected on the screen a magni- 
fied image of a thin section of wood, whicli has been 
thoroughly carbonized, and you see how strikingly the 
fiicts I have stated appear. 

Now, just as the non-volatile carbon is deposited 
from the carbonic dioxide in the cell of the plant, so in 
our experiment is it deposited in the crucible. Both * 
of the products of the reaction are to a great extent 
fixed, but the carbon by far the most so; and, in this 
experiment, all, or, at least, a great part, of the carbonic 
dioxide^, which previously filled the jar, has/ deposited 
the carbon it contained in the iron crucible. In the 
plant the carbonic dioxide, which passes through the' 
structure in the process of plant-life, leaves its carbon 
in the leaf or stalk ; and so here, the carbonic dioxide^ 
which is brought by the currents in the jar in contact 
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with the heated sodium, leaves its carbon in the cruci- 
ble. In order to show you that carbon has been thus 
formed, I will now remove the crucible, and quench it 
with water. The sodic oxide (NagO) dissolves, and the 
charcoal is set free, and you see tliat the water in this 
jar is black with the particles of lloating charcoal. 

Let us now pass on to study a reiriarkable scries of 
chemical changes, in wliicli carbonic dioxide also plays 
an important j^art. The first of tlie series is one with 
which you arc all so faniiliar, that it is perhaps not im- 
portant to repeat it in this place; but, as 1 am anxious 
that you sliould have the processes we arc studying 
presented to you in visible form, I Avill make the trivial 
experiment of slaking some common lime. 

The action is very violent, and great heat is devel- 
oped. As we shall hereafter see, the evolution of heat 
is an iiidicatioii of chemical combination, and, in the 
case before us, the lime unites 'svith the water. Let us 
,try to represent this change by our symbols. 

Lime is a compound of a metal we call calcium-and 
oxygen. It is, in a word, a metallic ore; and I have a 
email bit of the metal wdiich it contains in this tube. 
By pi’ojccting an image of the tube on the screen, you 
can see almost all that I can, save only that the metal 
has a brilliant lustre and ruddy tint, like bismuth. A 
inoleculc of lime is formed of two atoms, one of thie 
metal and the other of oxygen. Hence the symbol 
CaO. A molecule of water, as wc know, is represented 
by H 2 O. The product of the reaction is a light, white 
powder wc familiarly call slaked liihe, and its analysis, 
interpreted by its chemical relations, shows that it has 
the constitution CaOjiHg. The chemical name is calcic 
hydrate, and tlie change by which it was produced we 
CWi now ^ross thus: 
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• CftO. + HsO ss' OaOiXIs. 

Lime. Water. Calcic Hydrate. 

In this reaction, as yon see, two molecules unite to 
form a third, w'hich consists of the atoms of the other 
two. If, now, wo mix this slaked lime with a larger 
body of water, the result is an emulsion called milk-of- 
lime, and consisting merely of particles of the hydrate 
suspended in w^atcr. A part of the hydrate actually 
dissolves; and, if we employ as much as 700 times its. 
volume of Avater, the whole dissolves, forming a trans- 
parent solution. This milk-of-lime, then, is a solu- 
tion of calcic hydrate, containing a large excess of the 
solid hydrate in suspension. But tliere is a very sim- 
ple means of separating the solid from tlio solution. 

Wc use for the purpose a circular disk of porous 
paper, called a filter, which we fold in the shape of a 
cone, and place in a glass funnel. On pouring the tur- 
bid liquid into the paper cone, the clear solution will 
trickle tlirough the pores of the paper, but the solid 
sediment will be retained on the upper surface. 

Having now obtained a clear solution of calcic hy- 
drate (CaOalTa + Aq), I j)ropoBe to show you next the 
action of carbonic dioxide upon it. 

For that purpose we will prepare soirio more of the 
gas, and, having poured our clear solution into this jar, 
we will pour in after it a quantity of carbonic dioxide, 
which, although a gas, is so heavy that we can handle 
it very much like a liquid. The gas is now resting on 
the solution, but the action is exceedingly slow ; for, 
although the particles of the calcic hydrate are free to 
move in the liquid, and those of the carbonic dioxide 
in the space above the liquid, yet each is restricted to 
those spaces, and the two sets of molecules cannot 
come in contact, except at the surface of separation, ^ 
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But, let us shake up the liquid, so as to bring the mole- 
cules of both liquid and gas in contact, and you see 
that, at ohcc, we have a very marked change. The 
liquid becomes turbid, and, after a while, a quantity of a 
■white powder will fall to the bottom, which, if collected 
and examined, will be found to be identical with chalk. 

, Now that you are acquainted with our method of no-- 
tation, 1 can best explain to you this change by writing 
at once the reaction : 

rOaOdla + COa + Aq.) = OjiCOa + (IhO + Aq.). 

Caluiti Hydrate. Calcic Carburiato. 

The symbols of the factors of the reaction you will 
at *oncc recognize, and you will also interpret the 
meaning of Aq., used to indicate that the calcic hy- 
drate and carbonic* dioxide come 'together in solution. 
Among the products of the reaction, the first symbol 
represents one molecule of calcic carbonate, the mate- 
rial of chalk. This body, being insoluble in water, 
drops out of the solution, and forms what is called a 
precipitate, a condition wdiich we indicate arbitrarily 
by drawing a line under the symbol. The Only other 
product of tlie reaction is water, which, of course, min- 
gles with the great mass of water present, and this we 
express by II 2 O + Aq. 

I need not tell you that this white powder is not 
only the material of chalk, but the material of the 
limestone-rocks, which form so great a part of the 
rocky crust of our globe. Not only the rough moun- 
tain limestones, but the fine marbles, and that beauti- 
ful, transparent, crystalline mineral we call Iceland- 
Bpar, are aggregates of molecules, having the same con* 

" Btitution as those which hare formed in this experi* 
ment. The diflTerences of texture may, doubtless, be 
ref(^red to differences of molecular aggregation ; l>ut. 
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we have not yet been able to discover, either what the 
difierence is, or on what it depends. 

In order to produce the last reaction, we poured the 
gas upon the solution of calcic hydrate ; and the chalk 
.was only produced as fast as the gas dissolved in the 
licpiid. Wo shall obtain the reaction more i)roinptly, 
if, instead of taking tlie gas itself, w'e employ a solution 
of the gas in water, previously prej^fired. Moreover, 
this form of the experiment will enable me to sliow 
you a phase of the process which might otherwise es- 
cape yoiir notice. I need not tell you that we can 
easily obtain such a solution ready-made to oiii* haij.ds. 
That beverage, which we persist in nnsc'alHng soda- 
w^ater, is simply an over-saturated solution of carbonic 
dioxide in Avater, made by forciiig a large exc(‘ss of the 
gas into a strong vessel lllled with water. At the or- 
dinary pressure of tlie air, water Avill dissolve its own 
volume of this gas; but, when forced inj)y ])ressnre, 
the Avater dissolves an additional volume for oA’^ery 
additional atmosphere of pressure. As soon, how- 
ever, as this solution is draAvn out into the air, the ex-' 
cess of gas aboAm one volume escapes, causing the effer- 
A’csccnce Avith AAdiich aa'c are so familiar. Carbonic di- 
oxide is formed in the process of fermentation by 
Avhich beer and Aviiie arc prepared ; and it is the es- 
cape of the excess of this gas, dissolved under pressure, 
AAdiich causes the effervescence of bottled beer and 
champagne. The solution iu Avater (soda-Avater) is uoav 
supplied to the market in bottles called siphons, which 
are couA^enient for our ]uii7)ose. 

Notice that, as I permit the solution to floAv into 
the lime-Avater, the same AAdiitc powder appears as be- 
fore ; but, now, notice further that, as I continue to 
add the solution'of carbonic dioxide, this Avhite solid 
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redissolves, and w© have a beautifully clear solution. 
It is generally believed that, under these conditions, 
in presence of a great excess of carbonic dioxide, the 
molecule of calcic carbonate combines with additional 
atoms of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, to form the 
very complex molecule H2CaC206, which is assumed to 
be soluble in water; but, as this point is one of doubt, 
I prefer to present the phenomenon to you as simply 
one of solution, and as illustrating a remarlvable point 
in our clicmical philosophy — the fact that the produc- 
tion of a given compound is frequently determined by 
the circumstance of its insolubility. The calcic carbon- 
ate forms, in the first instance, because this compound is 
insoluble ; but, when proper solvent like the aerated 
water is present in sufficient excess, no such compound 
results, or, at least, wo have no evidence of its forma- 
tion. 

Mo$t of my audience will be more interested, how- 
ever, in this solution of chalk in soda-water (for such it 
is), from the fact tliat it plays a very important part in 
' Nature, and is a common feature of domestic experi- 
ence. Such a solution as this is what we call hard 
water, and spring-water is frequently in this condition. 
Such water is said to kill soap, and is disagreeable when 
used in washing, because the lime in solution forms with 
the tatty eonstituciit of the soap an insoluble, sticky 
mass, which adheres to the hands or cloth. Moreover^ 
when such water is boiled, the carbonic dioxide is driven 
off, and the water loses its power, of holding the chalk 
in solution, which is deposited sometimes as a loose 
powder, but at other times as a hard crust on the 
sides of the boiler. 

1 cannot readily show yon the repreeipitation nn* 
yder conditions; but I have her© a cruMj, 
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was formed in a steam-boiler in the manner I have de^ 
scribed. A precisely similar action gives rise to the 
formation of stalactites in lime-caverns, and of a form 
of lime-rock called travertine. Some of the finest mar- 
bles have been formed in this way. 

Thus it is "that we have been imitating here the 
production of chalk, limestone, and marble, at least 
so far as the chemical process is concerned. The mole- 
cule of all these substances has the same constitution, 
expressed by the symbol CaCOs. Now, it is evident 
that 

CaCOs = CaO -f COa. 

Calcic Carbonate. Lime. Carbonic nio.vklo. 

I mean simply by this, that it is theoretically possi- 
ble to form, from one molecule of calcic carbonate, one 
molecule of lime and ond molecule of carbonic dioxide; 
but it does not follow from this that it is practically pos- 
sible to break up the mohjculc of calcic carbonate in this 
way; and we must avoid the error, not unfrequently 
made by chemical students, of l)eing led astray by our 
notation. These equations, which we call reactions, are 
not like the equations of algebra. A ny thing that can bo 
deduced from an algebraic equation, according to thb 
rules of the science, must be true ; but it by no moans 
follows that any combinations we may forni with our 
symbols can be realized. Wo cannot deduce facts from 
chemical symbols. They are merely the language by 
which we express the results of experiment^ and for 
this reason I have been, and shall be, very careful to 
show you the facts before I attempt to express them in 
chenliccal language. But, in the case before us, our 
caution is needless, for we can break up the molecule 
in the precise way which our assumed reaction indi* 
c^es; and I will show you, lastly, two additional;: 
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chemical processes, which will bring back our material 
to the condition of lime and carbonic dioxide, the sub- 
stances from which we started. 

, The first is a reaction, identical with the one I have 
just written. Since the beginning of the lecture, I' 
have been strongly heating some lumps of chalk in 
this platinum crucible. The process is a slow one ; and 
it was necessary to begin the experiment early, in 
order that I might show you the result. The chemical 
change is identical, however, with that which maybe 
observed in any lime-kiln, where lime is made by burn- 
ing limestone. Each molecule of chalk, CaCOg, looses 
a molecule of carbonic dioxide, CO^, and we have left 
a molecule of lime, CaO. But the change in the ap- 
pearance of the white mass produced by buniing is so 
slight that I must bring in the aid of experiment to 
prove that any change has taken place ; and, first of all, 

I must show you the test I am going to use. 

In the first of these two jars I have an emulsioii 
of chalk, and in the second milk-of-limc. Notice that 
this piece of ])Mpcr, colored by a vegetable dye called 
turmeric, remains unchanged wlien dipped in the omul- , 
fiion of chalk, but turns red in the milk-of-lime. 

Let us test, now, the contents of our crucible. Wo 
will first empty it into some water. The white lumps 
almost instantly become slaked, and render the water 
milky. Wc will now dip in a sheet of turmeric-paper, 
and you sec that, although we began with inactive 
chalk, we have obtained a material which acts on the 
turmeric-paper like caustic lime. Thus, then, wc have 
r^nerated the liinc; 

Let us next see if we can regenerate the carbonic 
dioxide: 

; In the last experiment, carbonic dioxide was pro- 
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ducedjbut it escaped so slowly, and in such small quan- 
tities, as entirely to escape notice. Where, however, 
limestone is burned on a large scale, the current of gas 
from the kiln is frequently very perceptible ; and more 
than bne'poor vagrant, who has sought a night’s lodg- 
ing under the shelter of the stack, has been suffocated 
by the stream. But Ave can make evident the produc- 
tion of carbonic dioxide from chalk without the aid of 
such a sad illustration. 



Pig. 22. — rucMiinutlc Tivu^jb, witli Two-nccked Gas-bottle. 


In this bottle we have some bits of clialk. One of 
the two necks of the bottle is closed by a cork, through 
which passes tightly an exit-tube, to conduct away any 
gas that may be formed. The other is also corked, and 
through the cork passes a funnel-tube, by which I can 
introduce any liquid reagent into the bottle (Fig. 2 ^ 2 ). 
On pouring in some muriatic acid, a violent efferves- 
cence ensues, and a gas is formed wdiich, flowing from 
the exit-tube, displaces the water in this glass bell. 

The bell stands in what we call a pneumatic trough, 
and this simple apparatus for collecting gases must, I 
think, be familiar to all of my audience. The opcjpi* 




mouth of the bell rests on the shelf of the trough nn- 
] der water, and the liquid is sustained in it by the press- 
ure of the air. Let me, while the experiment is going 
'bn, write out the reaction : 

OaCO, + (3ITC1 + Aq.) = (CaCIj + Aq.) + 00,. 

Chalk. Ilydrochlorio Acid. Calcic Chloride. 

Wc already know the symbols of all the factors^ 
find we may, therefore, confine our attention to the 
products. 

The products are, first, carbonic-dioxide gas ; and, 
secondly, a solution in water of a compound whose 
molecule . consists of calcium and chlorine, and which 
we call calcic chloride. And, now that the jar is 
filled, I can easily show that we have regenerated car- 
bonic dioxide. Kemoving the jar from the trough, we 
■yvill first lower into it this lighted candle, and then 
pmir into it some lime-water. The candle is instantly 
extinguished, and tlie lime-water rendered turbid. 

Thus we end the torture of these molecules. Tou 
have seen how easily wc have formed them, and how 
readily we have broken them up. AVc began with 
lime and carbonic dioxide, which we united to form 
chalk. We dissolved the chalk in a solution of COg, 
and learned how, in Nature, various forms of limestone 
could bo crystallized from this solution. Lastly, we 
have recovered from the chalk the lime and carbonic 
dioxide with which we begun. I hope you have been 
able to follow these changes, .and to understand the 
language in which they .are expressed. If so, we have 
taken another step in adv.ance, and, at the next lecture, 
shall be able to go on and classify these reactions^ and 
thus prepare the way by which we may reach still fur- 
ther truth ill regard to this wonderful microcosm: of 
molecules and atoms. 



LECTURE VIII. 

CHEMICAL CHANGES CLASSIFIED. 

Among chemical I’eactioiis we may distinguish three 
classes : 1. Those in which the molecules arc broken 
up into atoms ; 2. Those in which atoms are united to 
form molecules ; and, 3. Those in which the atoms of 
one molecule change places with those of another. 
Reactions of the first kind arc called analysis^ those of 
the second synthcsiff^ and those of the third nictathesia 
— ^terras derived from the Greek, and Bignilying re- 
spectively to tear apat% to hind together^ and to inter- 
change. 

This classification is one of great theoretical impor- 
tance. But it must be further stated that a simple ana- 
lytical or synthetical reaction, as liere defined, is sel- 
dom if ever realized in Nature. Almost every chemi- 
cal process is attended both with tlie breaking up of 
molecules into atoms and the regrouping of these 
atoms to form new molecules, that is, it involves both 
analysis and synthesis; and this is true even in the 
many cases where the products or factors of the chemi- 
cal reaction are elemcntaiy substances ; for, when the 
iholecules of the elementary substances consist of two 
or more atoms, the breaking apart or coalescing of 
although they are atoms of the same cld- 
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m^tj constitutes analysis or synthesis, as here defined. 
Thus, when, in the burning of hydrogen gas, this ele- 
mentary substance unites with the oxygen of the air to 
form water, the molecules of oxygen ? must be divided 
into atoms before the synthesis of the water molecule 
is possible; and so, on the other liaird, wlien water is 
decomposed, the resulting atoms of oxygen unite by 
twos to form molecules of oxygen gas ; and this pair- 
ing is, according to our delinition, a process of syn- 
thesis. The clieinical reactions, which express these 
changes, illustrate very clearly the point hero made: 

Burnlu;? or ny»lro};i‘n ruis. Dpcomposltion of Water. 

211-11 -h G O = 211,0. 21h() = 21M1 + O-O. 

llydvof^en Oxy^'cii Water. Water. OxyRcn irycirogcn 

(jaa. lias. Gas. Gas. 

The first states that from one molecule of oxygen are 
formed two inolecnlcs of water, and this, of course, ne- 
cessitates a division of the oxygen molecules; while 
the Bccond states that from two molecules of water only 
one molecule of oxygen gas results, a process which 
involves the union of the two oxygen atoms, previously 
separated in the two inolceiilcs of w^ater. Indeed, a 
purely analytical or a purely synthetical reaction would 
only be possible theoretically in those cases udierc ele- 
mentary substances were involved, w hose molecules con- 
sist of a single atom, that is, where the molecule and . 
the atom arc identical, and we can recall no w’cll-dc- 
fined reactions of this kind. 

Rut, although we should be obliged to seek among 
the unfamiliar lacts of chemistry for examples of pure 
analysis or pure synthesis, yet processes, in wdiich one 
or the other is the predominant feature, and which il- 
lustrate the special diaracteristics of each, are close at 
hand. Some of these I now propose to bring before 
you, beginning with the analytical processes, and 1 
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shall select such examples as incidentally illustrate im- 
portant principles, or interesting facts, of the science. 
« Afterward, we will pass ta* the metatliotical reac- 
tions, which are not 6nly very common, but constantly, 
occur undisturbed by other inodes of chemical change ; 
and the study of this very important class of phenom- 
ena will show us some of the latest phases which our 
chemical philosopliy has assumed. 

Of the analytical reactions I will select for our first 
illustration the process hy which oxygen gas is usually 
made. The common source of oxygen is a lute salt, 
now well known uiidci’ the name of chlorate of potash, 
but which, in tlie nomenclature of our modern chem- 
istry, is called potassic chlorate. I presume, if we 
should inquire into the cause of the ]>roscnt notoriety 
of this chemical preparation, wc should find that it 
owed its reputation to the chlorate of potassa troches, 
and there is no doubt that, when judiciously used, 
tills salt has a very soothing effect on nu irritated 
throat. But, after all, the gi’cat mass of the ])otassic 
chlorate manufactured is used for fireworks or for mak- 
ing oxygen gas, and it is to the last use we now pro- 
pose to apply it. For this purpose, wc have only to 
heat the salt to a low, red heat in an appropriate ves- 
sel. Wc use here a copper flask, and connect the exit- 
tube Avith the now familiar pneumatic trough. AVhile 
my assistant is preparing the oxygen gas, I will explain 
to you the process. 

Although potassic chlorate, is a non-volatile solid, 
and we have no direct means of weighing its molecules^ 
yet, from the purely chemical evidence ivc possess, 
there is no doubt whatever about its molecular consti- 
tution. it is expressed by the symbol KClOg, and, 
in the process before us, the potassic chlorate simply 
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br^lcs t^p into anotlicr salt called potassic cUpridd and 
oxjgetxias, 

KOlOa = KOI + O., 

; PotasBlc Chlorate. Potassic Chloride. Oxygen Atoms. 

that is, each molecule of the Balt gives a molecule of 
potassic chloride and three atoms of oxygen. Notice 
that I say three atoms ; for this is a point to which I 
must call your attention. 

We arc not dealing here with an example of pure 
analysis, although that feature of the reaction pre- 
dominates over cvciy other. Oxygen r/as is the 
product formed; and, as I have several times said, 
we know that the molecules of oxygon consist of 
two atoms. Hence, the three atoms which the heat 
drives off must pair, and, from three atoms, we can 
only make one molecule. Wliat, then, is to become of 
the third atom, which seems to be left out in the cold ? 
You must have already answered this question; for 
you remember that our symbols only express the 
change in one of the many millions of molecules 
yrliich are breaking up at the same instant; so there 
can bo no want of a iniite for our solitary atom. In- 
deed, two molecules of chlorate will give us just the 
number of atoms we want to make three molecules of 
oxygen gas. Hence, we slionld express the change 
more accurately by doubling the symbols : 

SKOlOa = 2KCI + 30=0. 

Potassic Chlorato. Potassic Chloride. Oxygen Gns. 

Let me next remind you that these symbols express 
exact quantitative relations ; and, as some of my young 
friends may desire to knowhow to calculate the amount 
of chlorate they ought to use in order to make a given 
^^lume, say, ton litres of oxygen, I will, even at the 
of a little recapitulation^ g6 through the calc^a*f 



tion: A molecule of KCIO3 weighs 39.1+35.5+48 = 
122.6 m.c., and two molecules will weigh 246.2 in.c. 
These yield 2KC1, weighing 2 (39.1 + 35.5) = 149.2 iii.c., 
and 30=0, weighing 96 m.c. We must next find the 
weight of ten litres of oxygen gas. To find the weight 
of one litre we multiply the specific gravity of tlie gas, 
or half molecular w^cight, by Now, x 16 = 

1.44 gramme. Hence, ten litres weigh 14.4 grammes. 
But, if 96 m.c. of gas are made from 245.2 m.c. of 
salt, then 14,4 grammes would be obtained from a 
quantity easily found from the proportion : 

9G : 245.2 = 14.4 : x = 30.78 f'ramiiies. 

I think, after this, we will assume that these quan- 
titative relations are all right, and let them take caro 
of themselves. Returning to the experiment, beforo 
I show that tlic products arc those which I have de- 
scribed, let me give just a word of caution to any of 
my young friends present, who may like to repeat it. . 

We find that it is best to mix our chlorate with a 
heavy black powder, known in commerce as blacjk ox- 
ide of manganese. What the effect of the powder is 
we do not know, for it is wholly unchanged in the 
process. But, in some way or other, it eases oft* 
the decomposition, which is otherwise apt to be vio- 
lent. In buying the black oxide of manganese you 
must take care that it has not been adulterated with 
coal-dust — for a mixture of coal-dust and chlorate ex- 
plodes with dangerous violence when heated, and seri- 
ous accidents have resulted from the cupidity which 
to such adulteration. Let me, moreover, say in general 
^t, although I highly approve of chemical experi- 
ments, as a recreation for boys, they ought always to be 
i;na4o under proper oversight, and according to 
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directions, and I would warmly recommend, as a trust- 
■worthy companion for all beginners, the abridgment of 
Eliot and Storer’s Manual of Chemistry,” recently 
/edited by Prof. Nichols, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy- 

V But how shall I show you that this gas we have 
obtained is oxygen? I know of no better way than 
;tp test it with one of our watch-spring matches. ... In 
no other gas will iron burn like this. 

So niiicli for the oxygen. Let us next turn to the 
other product, that I called potassic chloride. This is 
left in tlio retort, forming a solid residue, but, as it 
would take a long time to bring what we have jufet 
made into a presentable condition, we must be content 
to sec some of tlic product of a former process, which 
I have in this bottle. 

At a distance, you cannot distinguish the white salt 
from the potassic (chlorate with which we started, but, 
if you compared the two carefully, you would see that 
there was a very great difierence between them. I 
can only show you that the crystals of the two salts 
have wliolly diHerent forms. For this purpose I have 
crystallized them on separate glass plates, and I will 
now project a magnified image of the crystals on the 
screen. There you sec them beautifully exliibitcd on the 
two illuminated disks side by side. Tlie square figui-es 
on the left-hand disk (Fig. 23) are the projections of 
the cubes oi jpoiasdc chlo7^ide^ differ utterly in 

ibrin from the rhombic plates of jpotas&ic chlorate that 
appear on the right (Fig. 24). 

The-second example of an analytical process which 
Ifhaya‘ to show you is also familiar to many of my 
audience, and cannot fail to be interesting to the rest ; 
<for it ifl the process by which nitrous oxide is prepaid. 



PREWLIU!^ itttBOUS OXIDE. 1 7 ^ ' 

the gas now so much used by the dentists as an anaes- 
thetic. It was formerly called laughing-gas, but the 
peculiar intoxication it causes, when inhaled under cer- 
tain conditions, has been almost forgotten in its present 



Flu. 23.— Cxystols of Fotassic Chloride. Fic. 24.—Crystals of Potassic Chlorate. 


Ijeneficent application in minor sui’gery. Nitrous oxide 
is made from a woll-lviiown white salt, prepared fj'oni 
one of the secondary lu'oducts of the gas-works, and 
called nitrate of ammonia, or ammonic nitrate. When 
this salt is gently heated in a glass dask, its molecules 
eplit up into those of nitrous oxide and water. 

Again, let us make use of the time required for the 
experiment to explain the process. The molecules of 
ammonic nitrate have the constitution N2H4O3, and 
the change may be represented thus : 

NJI 4 O, = 211,0 + NaO. 

Ammonic Nitrate. Wau^r. Nitrous Oxide. 

The experiment has been arranged so as to show both/ 
of the products (Fig. 25 ). The water condenses in this . 
test-tube, while the gas passes forward, and is Collected 
oyer a pneumatic trough. But what evideneff can I 
giro you that these are, in fact, the products ? " As ire- 
the wat^^^ you would reaflily recoghke th0 ' 





miliar liqiud, which ^ in the tube, eotild* 

'^on eliamine and taste it. .But, as I cannot offer you 
; this -evidence, I will seek for another. Most of you. 
:^USt be familiar with the remarkable action of the 
ja&aline metals on water. You see how this lump of 
5]|jotaseimn inflames the moment it touches theBqmdL' 



Fio. 25.— Preporation of ^Nitrous Oxido and Water, from Ammonlc Nitrate. 


i Xet 118 now see whether it will act in a similar way on 
/ the liquid which has condensed in our tube. . . . There 
Can be no doubt that w^c are dealing with water. Next 
for the gas. Nitrous oxide has the remarkable quality, 
not only of producing ansesthesia, but also of sustain- 
ing the combustion of ordinary combustibles with greatj- 
5 brilliancy — ^like oxygen gas. But there is a marked 
difference between nitrous oxide and oxygen, which 
^ W experiment will serve to illustrate, and this, at the 
■J i^me time, will show us that the gas we have obtained 
ip pTir experiment is really nitrous oxide. 

Taking a lump of sulphur, I will, in the first place^ 
r i^ite % when it is only burning at a few pomte 
; : 1 Will ihimerse it in a jar of oxygen. As yon see^ ik at 
bums up with grpat brilliancy. Taking new 



ilar lamp of sulphur, and miting antil you all admit 
that it is ignited more fully than before, I will plunge 
it into this jar of gas we have just prepared, and which 
we assume to be nitrous oxide. ... It at once goes 
out, and the reason is obvious. There is an abundance 
of oxygen in the nitrous oxide — ^relatively, more than 
twice as much as in the air ; but, in the molecules of 
NjO, the oxygen atoms are bound to the atoms of ni- 
trogen by a certain force, which the sulphur at this 
temperature is unable to overcome. Let me, however, 
heat the sulphur to a still higher temperature, until the 
whole surface is burning, and you see that it burns as 
brilliantly in the compound as it docs in the element- 
ary gas. 

The last example of an analytical reaction, which 
we shall have time to examine, is furnished by a re- 
max’kable compound of iodine and nitrogen, called 
iodide of nitrogen. Iodine is an elementary substance, 
resembling chlorine, which is extracted from kelp, that 
common broad-leafed sea-weed abounding on our coast. 
It is a very volatile solid, and gives a violet-colored va- 
por, whence its name from the Greek word &C&&79. When 
heated gently with aqua ammonia, the iodine takes 
from the ammonia a portion of nitrogen, and forms 
with it a very explosive compound whose molecule has 
the constitution NIs. We have prepared a small quan- 
tity of the substance, and the black powder is now rest-, 
ing on this anvil, wrapped in filtering-paper. The 
slightest friction is sufficient to determine the brcak- 
ing up of these very unstable molecules, and the de- 
composition of the compound into iodine and nitro- 
gen. A mere touch with a hammer is followed by > 
loud report, when you notice a cloud of violet va]|^lP^^:. 

the iodine has been set.free : 



2NU = NsN +' 3i-r. 

^Odlde of Nitrogen. Nitrogen Oas. Ibdine-Yapor. 

In this case, as in previous examples, the atoms, when 
liberated, unite in pairs to form molecules of nitrogen 
gas bn the one side, and molecules of iodine-vapor on 
the other ; and, since a single molecule does not yield 
an even number of atoms of cither kind, we double 
;the symbols. 

There is one characteristic of analytical reactions 
which must bo carefully noticed, although I know of 
no means of illustrating it adapted to the lecture-room. 
All such reactions are attended with the absorption of 
heat, and, in each of the cases M^e have studied, a very 
large amount of energy in the form of heat lias disap- 
23earcd. But this can only be made evident by com- 
paring the results of careful measurements, which can- 
not be made rapidly, and w’hose discussion, even, would 
bo out of jdace at this time. I must, therefore, content 
myself with stating the fact as one of the definite re- 
sults of science, and pass on to some examples of syn- 
ihjBsis — reactions of the opposite class. 

.One of the most striking illustrations of the direct 
union of two molecules, to form a third, is furnished by 
the action of ammonia gas on hydrochloric-acid gas. 
"Without entering into any details in regard to the pro- 
cesses by which these two aeriform substances are pre- 
|>ared, let it be suflicient to say that, in the glass flask 
b|l the right-hand side of this apparatus (Fig. 26), are 
the mfljl^rials for making hydrochloric acid, and in the 
on the left those for making ammonia. 

^ from these flasks deliver the two gases 

into this large glass bell, where they meet, and the 
ch^iGal reaction takes place. The reaction' is very 
simple, aiid one in regard to which we have no dpntf , 



for the molecules of both of the &ctors hare been' 
'weighed and analyzed. It is expressed thus : 

NH, + HOI = NH.Ol. 

Amnioniu Gas. IIjdrochloric-Acld Gas. Ammonlc Chloride. 



Fia. 26.— Combination of Ammonia and Ilydrochlorlc-Acld Gases. 


As you see, the atoms of a molecule of ammonia nnite ’ 
with those of a molecule of hydrochloric acid to form 
a single molecule of ammonic chloride, and, although 
the reaction may imply the hreahing up, to a certain 
extent, of the molecules of the two factors, yet the 
subsequent synthesis is the chief feature. Ammonic^ 
chloride is a solid, and the sudden production, from 
two invisible gases, of the white particles of this salt, 
which fill the bell with a dense cloud, is a very strik- 
ing phenomenon. 

The second example of synthesis I have chosen is 
equally striking. Here, also, the factors of th^l^jjj^ion 
are both gases. ' * ' 

The lower jar (Fig! 27) contains a gas called nitric 
oxide, like nitrous oxide, a compound of oxygen and < 
nitrogen, but containing a relatively larger proportibii 
Its molecule has the constitutioh NOi 



; iso' 

The upper jar contains oxygen, and, on removing the 
thin glab which how separates the two gases, you no^ 
tice an instantaneous change.' A deep-red 
vapor soon fills the glass. This red prod- 
uct is still another compound of nitrogen 
and oxygen, called nitric peroxide, whose 
symbol is NO2, and the reaction is simply 
this : 

2NO + 0=0 = 2N0a. 

Nitric Ojddo. Nitric Peroxide. 

Here a molecule of nitric oxide takes only 
an atom of oxygen, and, since each mole- 
cule of oxygen gas consists of two atoms, it 
will supply the need of two molecules of NO. 

Since the two factors and the single prod- 
uct of this process arc all gases, the reaction 
before us is w’ell adapted to illustrate another 
Sfoiygen f^^t in regard to our symbols, of which I 
have not as yet directly spoken. If, in 
writing reactions, care is taken that each term shall 
always represent one or more perfect molecules-, so far 
as their constitution is known — then the symbols will 
always indicate, not only the relative weights, but also 
the relative volumes of the several factors and products 
when in the state of gas. That this must be the case, 
you will see wdien you remember that eqiial volumes 
of all gases under the same conditions have the same 
number of molecules, and hence that all gas-mqlecules 
Jwve the same volume. The symbol of one molecule rep* 

■ ^ente what we will call a unit volume, and the number 
these unit volumes concerned in any reaction is the 
same as the number of molecules. We can read the 
faction before us tlius : Two volumes of nitrif^xid^ 
^^d onei volume of oxygen gas yield two vplidi^ ^ 
riutiic peioxide. 




Thriee volumes, therefore, become two. If this is > 
the case, there must be a partial vacuum in the jar, 
and, on opening the stop-cock, you hear the whistle 
which the current of air produces as it rushes in to eis- 
tablish an equilibrium. 

We come now to still another example of a syn- 
thetical reaction, and, to illustrate this, the apparatus 
before you has been prepared (Fig. 26). 

The metallic leaf in the upper of the two 
glass jars is made of brass, which consists 
of the two metals, zinc and copper. In 
the lower jar we have chlorine gas. The 
air has been exhausted from the upi^cr 
jar by a pump, and, on opening the stop- 
cock, the chlorine gas will rush in from 
the lower jar to take its place. Chemical 
union at once results, and notice the ap- 
pearance of lianie, which is an indication 
that great heat is produced by this chemical 
ehange. Tlie change here is very simple. 

The atoms of chlorine unite directly with fio. *>.« -iinton of ' 
the atoms both oi zinc and oi copper, Tinsei. 
forming two compounds, which we call 
respectively zincic chloride, and cupric chloride. One 
reaction will serve for both metals, as the t^vo are sim^^ ; 
. ilar, differing only in the symbols of the metals. Take - 
copper — 

Cu + Cl-CI = CiiCb. 

Copper. ChlorlnoGas. Cupric Chloride. : • 

.. As in analytical reactions heat is absorbed, so in :-? 
synthetical reactions heat is evolved. You were alV (5 
witnesses of the fact that heat was ‘evolved in this last 
;:]^ction, and it is equally true that heat was devest 
, ; p|M3di in each of the two previous experiments. In A 
;^^binatiop of ammonia with hydrochloric acid J 




20), this fact was made evident by the "thermometer we 
^]daced in the bell for the purpose, and in the combina- 
tion of nitric oxide with oxygen by the initial expaur 
sion which attended the first union of the two gases, 
and which would have lifted otf the upper bell (Fig. 
:;27), had I not firmly held it in its place. As, however, 
the product rapidly cooled to the temperature of the 
/^ir, the initial expansion w^as soon followed by the con- 
^■densation to which I called your attention. 

Now, the principle illustrated by these three experi- 
;inents is universally true, and the point is so impor- 
tant that I will make still another experiment in order 
to illustrate this feature of synthetical reactions still 
further. In this glass I have placed a small piece of 
phosphonis, and now I will drop upon it a few crys- 
tals of iodine. Direct combination between the phos- 
phorus and iodine at once takes place, and the heat 
-developed by this union is sufficient to inflame the un- 
dombined phosphorus which I have intentionally added 
in excess. 

‘The principle here illustrated is one of tlie greatest 
importance in the theory of chemistry, and this class 
. of phenomena has been the object of extended inves- 
tigation. Not only has it been shown that the prin- 
^ciple hero stated is in general true, but also that the 
aipount of heat liberated by the union of the same 
atoms to form the same molecules is always constant, 

: diid this amount has, in very many cases, been meas- 
vU^d. It has further been proved by actual experiment 
when, by any cause, the atoms thus joined are sep- 
;^rated, exactly the same amount of heat is absorb^. 

eheralcal processes, where, as a general rule^ there 
:are both analysis and synthesis, the thennal relation}^* 
depend solely on the extent to which these two 



neutralize each other, and, wlieti we know tlie thermal 
equivalents of the atoms concerned, we are able to pre- 
diet the result. 

There is one class of chemical processes in which 
the thermal effects are so great, so striking, and so im- 
portant, as to subordinate all other phenomena. I re- 
fer to the common processes of combustion, on which 
we depend for all our artificial light and heat. To 
these processes I shall next ask your attention, for, al- 
though they are only further illustrations of the princi- 
ple just stated, yet, they play such an important part in 
Nature, and have been so often the battle-ground be- 
tween rival chemical theories, that they demand our 
separate attention. I will open the subject by burning 
in the air a piece of phosphorus. 

Before this intelligent audience it is surely unneces- 
sary to dwell on the elementary facts connected with 
the class of phenomena of which this is the type. It 
will only be necessary for me to call to your recollec- 
tion the main points, and then to pass to the few feat- 
ures which I desire especially to illustrate. In regard 
to the main points, no experiment could be more in- 
structive than this. This large glass jar is filled with 
the same atmospheric air in which we live. Of this 
atmospheric air one-fifth of the whole material consists 
of molecules of oxygen gas in a perfectly free and un- 
combined condition ; for, although they are mixed with 
molecules of nitrogen gas, in the proportion of four to 
one, and, although the presence of this great mass of 
inert material greatly mitigates the violence of our or- 
dinaiy processes of burning, it docs not, in any other re- 
spect, alter the chemical relations of the oxygen gas to 
cdipbustible substances. These combustibles are, for^ 
j^h^u^pst part, compounds of a ffew elements — caiAon, : 



liydrpgon^, Bulphur, aitd phosphoruB— including tjhe 
mentaiy substanc^^ themselves, and our common com-^ 
bnstibles are almost exclusively compounds of hydrogen 
and carbon only. Their peculiar relations to the atmos- 
phere depend solely on the fact that the atoms of these 
bodies attract oxygen atoms with exceeding energy, 
and it is only necessary to excite a little molecular ac- 
tivity in Prder to determine chemical union between 
the two. This union is a simple synthetical reaction, 

, and, like all processes of that .class, it is attended with 
the liberation of heat. The chief feature which dis- 
tinguishes the processes of burning from other synthet- 
ical reactions is the circumstance that the heat gen- 
erated during the combination is sufficient to produce 
ignition — in other words, to raise the temperature of 
the materials present to that point at which they be- 
come luminous, and the brilliant phenomena which 
thus result tend to divert the attention from the sim- 
ple chemical change, of which they are merely the out- 
ward manifestation. In the case of our ordinary com^ 
bustiblcs, the real nature of the process is still further 
obscured by the additional circumstance that the prod- 
ucts of the burning — carbonic dioxide and aqueous va- 
por — ^aro invisible gases, which, by mixing with the 
atmosphere, so completely escape rude observation that 
their existence even Avas not suspected until about a 
V century ago, when carbonic dioxide Avas first discovered 
by Dr. Black. Although these aeriform products neeps- . 
jsarily contain the Avhole material, both of the combus- 
i i tible and of the oxygen witli whicli the combustible has 
cq^bined, there is a seeming annihilation of the coni* . 
biirablc, Avhich completely deceh’^ed the earlier thqnfi^ 
d itp In the case before us, however, the product /qf ' 
Combustion is a solid, and it is this circaquBta^eq 






'irltich makes the experiment so instructive. Almost 
every step of the process can be here seen. You no- 
ticed that we lighted the phosphorus in order to start 
the combustion— for this combustible, like every other, 
must be heated to a certain definite temperature before 
it bursts into flame. This temperature is usually called 
the point of ignition, and differs greatly for different 
combustibles. While phosphorus inflames below the 
temperature of boiling water, coal and similar combus- 
tibles require a full red heat. If, as our modern theoiy 
assumes, increased temperature merely means an in- 
creased velocity of molecular motion, the exjflanation 
of these facts would seem to be that a certain intensity 
of molecular activity is necessary in order to bring the 
molecules of oxygen feufflciently near to those of the 
combustible to enable the atoms to unite, and that the 
point of ignition is simply the temperature at which 
the requisite molecular momentum is attained. But 
the process once started continues of itself, for it is a 
characteristic of those substances we call combustible 
that, as soon as a part of the body is inflamed, the heat 
developed by the chemical union is sufficient to main- 
tain the temperature of the adjacent mass at the igiii- 
tion-point. 

Passing next to tha chemical process itself, nothing 
could be simpler than the change which is taking place 
in the experiment before us. It is an example of di- 
rect synthesis. This white powder which you see 
falling in such abundant flakes is the solid smoke of 
this fire. It is formed by the union of the phosphorus 
and oxygen — ^two atoms of phosphorus uniting with 
five of oxygen to form a molecule of this solid, which 
wo call phosphoric oxide, and whose symbol wo may 
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Bui, Beitter the conditiens of the burning nor tihe 
Chemical change itself, although bo beautifully illus- 
trated here, are nearly so prominent facts as the mani- 
festation of light and heat, which attends the process ; 
and these brilliant phenomena wholly engrossed the 
attention of the world until comparatively recently, and 
indeed they still point out what is really the most im- 
portant circumstance connected with this class of phe- 
nomena. The union of combustible bodies with oxy- 
gen is attended with the development of an immense 
amount of energy, which takes the form of light dr 
heat, as the case )nay be. Moreover, it is also true that 
the amount of energy thus developed depends solely 
on the amount of combustible burnt, and not at all on 
the circumstance that the burning is rapid or slow. 
Thus, in the case before us, the amount of heat devel- 
oped by the burning of an ounce of phosphorus is a 
perfectly definite quantity, and would not be increased 
if the combustion were made vastly more intense. So 
it is with other combustibles. The table before you 
gives the amount of energy developed by the burning 
of one pound of several of the more common combus- 


Calonfic Poicer from One Pound of Each Combustible, 

* I I 



English 
Units of 11 oat. 

Foot-poondfl. 

■ 

Hydrogen 

62,032 

23,613 

?1,344 

14,544 

12,931 

4,0T0 

47,888,400 
18,162,350 
16,477,880 : 
11,228,000 
9,982,890 
8,141,886 

!Mai*sh-gas 

Olefiant pas 

Wood-charcoal 

Aloohol i. 

Sulphur 



tibles, estimated, in the first place, in our common units 
of heat, and, in the second place, in foot-pounds. But, 
although the amount of energy is thus cons^ntj de^ 
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pending^ solely bn the amount of the combustible burnt, 
the brilliancy of the effect may differ immensely. A 
striking illustration of tliis fact I can readily show you. 

For this purpose I will now repeat the last expert 
ment, with only this difference, that, instead of burning 
the phosphorus in air, I will burn the same amount as 
before in a globe filled with pure oxygen. Wo shall, 
of course, expect a more violent action, because, there 
being here no nitrogen-molecules, there are five times 
as many molecules of oxygen in the same space. Hence, 
there are five times as many molecules of oxygen in con- 
tact with the phosphorus at once, and five will combine 
with the phosphorus in the same time tliat one did be- 
fore. But, with this excei)tion, all the other conditions 
of the two experiments are identical. AVe have tlup 
same combustible, and the same amount of it burnt. 
We have, therefore, the same amount of energy devel- 
oped, and yet how different the effect ! Phosphorus 
burns brightly even in air, but here wc have vastly 
greater brilliancy, and • the intensity of the light is 
blinding. 

What is the cause of the difference ? One obvious 
-explanation will occur to all ; The energy in this last 
experiment has been concentrated. Although only the 
same amount, of heat is produced in the two cases, yet, 
in the last, it is liberated in one fifth of the time, and 
the effect is proportionally more intense. The inten- 
sity of the effect is shown simply in two circumstances : 
first, a higher temperature ; and, secondly, a more brillr 
iant light. Of these, the first is fully accounted for in 
the explanation just suggested; for, if five times as 
ipuch heat is liberated in a given time, it must neces;- 
l^idy raise the temperature of surrounding bodies to a- 
degreQ. I need not go beyond your fiimil- 
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iar expmence to establii^li this principle^ altjboi^ teM- 
peratur^ is a complex effect, depending, not only on the 
i^Oimt of heat liberated, but also on the nature of the 
thaterial to be heated, and on conditions which deter^ 
bpine the rapidity with which the heat is dissipated. 
But the matter of the light is not so obvious.' Why 
should more rapid burning be attended with more brill- 
iant light? It is so in the present case; but is it al- 
ways so ? We can best answer this question by a few 
experiments, .which will teach us what are the condi- 
tions under which energy takes the form of light ; but 
these experimelits we must reserve until the next lect- 
ure. 



LECTTJEE IX. 

THE THEORY OF (X)MBUSTION. 

As our last hour closed, we were studying the pher 
nomena of combustion. I had already illustrated the 
fact that, so far as the chemical change was concerned, 
these processes were examples of simple synthesis, con- 
sisting in the union of the combustible atoms with the 
oxygen atoms of the air, and that the sole circumstance 
which distinguished these processes from other synthet- 
ical reactions was the amount of energy developed. 
There were three points to which I directed your at- 
tention ill connection with this subject : 1. The con-^ 
dition of molecular activity, measured by the tempera- 
ture or point of ignition, which the process reQ^uires. 

2. The . chemical change itself, always very simple. , 

3. The amount of energy developed, and the form , 
of its manifestation. This last point is the phase of 
these phenomena which absorbs t^e attention of be- 
holders, and the one which we Iiave chiefly to study. I 
Stated in the last lecture that the amount of energy de- 
veloped depended solely on the nature and amount of 
■^^.combustible burnt, but I also showed that both the 
.intensity and the mode of manifestation of this energy ' 

very greatly with the circumstances of the eJ;^ " 
intensity of the action we traced atr . 
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moe to the rapidity of the combustion, but the condi* 
tious which determine whether the energy developed 
.shall take the form of heat or light we have still to in- 
v^tigate, and no comhustiblp is so well adapted as 
hydrogen gas to teach us what we sbck to know. 

Here, then, we liave a burning jet of hydrogen. It 
is not best for me to describe, in this connection^ cither 
the proci^s or the apparatus by which this elementary 
. eubstau^is made, and a constant supply maintained 
;.at the btiiner, as I wish now to ask your attention ex- 
clusively to the phenomena attending the burning of 
the gas*; and let me point out to you, in the first place, 
that hydrogen burns with a very well-marked flame. 
The flame is so slightly luminous that I am afraid it 
cannot be seen at the hmd of the hall, but I can make 
it visible by puffing into it a little charcoal-powder. 

Now, all gases burn with a flame, and flame is sim- 
ply a mass of gas burning on its exterior surface. As 
the gas issues from the orifice of the burner, the cur- 
rent pushes aside the air, and a mass of gas rises from 
• the jet. If* the gas is lighted — that is, raised to the 
point of ignition — this mass begins to combine with 
the oxygen atoms of the air at the surface of contact, 
and the size of the flame depends on the rapidity with 
whidi the gas is consumed as compared with the rapid- 
ity with which it is supplied. By regulating the sup- 
ply with a cock, as every one knows, I can enlarge or 
: 'diminish the size at will. 

The conical form of a quiet flame results from tlid 
circiinistance that the gas, as it rises, is consumed, and 
thus the burning mass, which may have a considerable 
diameter near the orifice of the jet, rapidly shrinka to ^ 
n point as it burns in ascending. 

^ ^ But we must not spend too much time with ^eae ' 
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details, lest wo slionld lose sight of the chemical phi- 
losophy, which it is the main object of this course to 
illustrate. The chemical change here is even inore^ 
simple than in the experiment with phosplioriis, and 
consists solely in a direct union of the hydrogen atoms 
of the gas with the oxygen atoms of the air. Indeed, 
in another connection, we studied the reaction at an 
early stage in this course of lectures ; when, in order 
to illustrate the characteristic feature of chemical combi- 
nation, we exploded a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
gases. The reaction obtained under those conditions 
was identical with that here. We had not then learned 
to express the chemical change with symbols ; but now I 
may venture to write the reaction on the black-board : 

oiMi + 0=0 = 211^0. 

llydi’ojjca Gas. Oxygen Gns. Steam. 

It would be very easy to show you that, as the sym- 
bols indicate, from two volumes of hydrogen, and one 
of oxygen, two volumes of steam are formed ; but the 
experiment requires a great deal of time, and the re- 
sult could not readily be made visible to this audicncO. 
I must content myself with proving that w^ater is really 
produced by the hydrogen flame. 

The apparatus we use looks complicated, but is, 
in fact, very simple (Fig. 29). By means of an aspira- 
tor the products of combustion arc sucked through a 
long glass tube, "which is kept cool by a current of wa- 
ter in a jacket outside. The flame bums under the 
open and flaring mouth of the tube, and the liquid, 
which condenses, drops into a bottle at the other end. 

Tdu'must not expect that any considerable amount 
of ^ water can be produced in this way. In the union 
of the two gases to liquid water, a condensation of* 
' lySOP times takes place, so that, in order to obtain 4 
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quart of liquid, water, we must bum 1,200 quails; of 
hydrogen gas, and take from the air 600 quarts of pure 
oxygen; and this, on the scale of our experiment, 
would be a very slow process. We have here obtained 
barely an ounce of liquid, although the jet has been 
burning for more than an hour. In order to show that 
the product is really water, I will apply the same test 
I used in a former experiment. We will pour the 
liquid into a shallow dish, and drop upon it a bit of 
potassium. . . . The hydrogen - flame^ which at once 
bursts forth, gives the evidence we seek. 



Such, then, being the nature of the chemical pro- 
cess before us, let me pass on to that feature of this 
flame which is at once the most conspicuous {ind the 
inost important phase of the phenomenon, namely, the 
development of energy. Here, again, we have become 
acquainted with the important tacts bearing on this 
question. In a previous lecture I told you that, in the 
burning of a pound of hydrogen, sufficient energy was 
developed to raise .a weight of 47,888,400 iwun^ to 
the height of one foot, and these figures are included, 
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among other data of the same kind, in the diagram 
still before yon. {See page 186.) I also endeavored to 
impress on your minds the magnitude of this energy 
by showing that, with a hydrogeii-flame, a temperature 
can be obtained at which steel burns like tinder. In 
that experiment, however, the energy was intensified 
to a far greater degree than in the flame we have here ; 
for, although this flame is very hot, it is wholly inade- 
quate to produce the effects you before witnessed. The 
intensity was then gained just as in our experiment with 
phosphorus, by burning the hydrogen in pure oxygen, 
instead of air ; and you remember the apparatus, called 
the compound blow-pipe, by wljich this result was ob- 
tained. 

The flame of the blow-pipe emits a pale-blue light, 
but is so slightly luminous that it can hardly be seen 
at any distance in this largo hall, and yet, as we know, 
it is intensely hot. You have seen hoAV steel defla- 
grates before it, and I will now show you its effect on 
several other metals (copper, zinc, silver, and lead). 
You notice that they all burn freely, and that each im- 
parts to the flame a characteristic color, and, I may add, 
in passing, that spectrum analysis, which has achieved 
such great results during the last few years, is based on 
these chromatic phenomena. 

But the experiments you have just seen, although 
so brilliant and instructive, have not yet given us much 
help toward the solution of the problem we proposed 
to investigate, viz., the conditidns under which the en- 
jergy of combustion is manifested in the form of light. 
They, have, however, helped us thus far: they have 
shown that the light cannot depend upon the rapidity of 
the combustion or the temperature of the flame alone, 
fpi* h^re we have intense energy and a very high tem^ 
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piprattite witiboni light. Moreover, they have presented 
a phenomenon, which diifers from that we wit- 
nessed at the close of the last lecture, in the very point 
we are investigating: phosphorus bums in oxygen 
with a most brilliant light ; hydrogen bums in oxygen 
with scarcely any light. 

Now, it is evident that the cause of the light must 
be some circumstance of the first experiment, which 
does not exist in this, and, by comparing the two to- 
. getlier, we may lioi)e to reach a definite result. At first 
sight, this comparison reveals only resemblances. Both 
processes consist in the union of combustible material 
with oxygen. In the one case it is the atoms of phos- 
phorus, and in the other the atoms of hydrogen, which 
combine with the atoms of the oxygen gas. Otherwise 
the chemical change is the same in both cases, and wo 
cannot therefore refer the light to any diflerence in the 
process. Again, in both processes a very large amount 
of enc?*gy is developed, but, so far as there is any diflerr 
enco, that difference is in favor of the hydrogen, whi^ 
gives the least light. So, also, in both processes, a 
veiy high temperature is attained ; but a simple calcu- 
lation will show that the temperature of the hydrogen- 
fiame is higher than that of the phosphorus-flaihe, and 
so the light cannot be an effect solely of temperature. 
Can it be that the difference is due to the circumstance 
that the combustible in one case is a solid, and in the 
' Other a gas? Here, at least, is a difference, which 
^ves ns a starting-point in our investigation. But we 
shall not pursue the investigation tar before we find 
l^t this difference is wholly illusory. It will appe^ 
^at phosphorus is a very volatile solid, and that it is 
^ iyrholly converted into vapor before burning ; so that, 

. in fact, wer are dealing in both cases with;J|urning 
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In looking round for other differences we shall 
recognize that there is a marked difference in the 
products of the two processes. The product in one 
case is phosphoric oxide, and in the other case water. 
Water is volatile, and is evolved in the state of vapor. 
Phosphoric oxide is a highly-fixed solid, and condenses 
in those snow-like flakes which you saw falling in the 
jar at the last lecture. May it not be tliat the circum- 
stance that the product in the one case is a solid, and 
in the other a gas, is the cause of the difterence in the 
light? In the phosphoriis-flamc there are solid parti- 
cles of phosphoric oxide, while in the hydrogen-flame 
there are no solid particles whatever. Can this bo the 
cause of the difference? Here, at least, is another 
starting-point for our investigation. 

An obvious mode of discovering whether there is 
any value in this suggestion is to introduce non-vola- 
tile solid matter into the blow-pipe flame, and observe 
whether the light of the flame is affected thereby. The 
temperature of the flame is so high that there arc but 
few solids wdiich are sufficiently fixed for our experi- 
ment. One, however, which is admirably adapted for » 
our purpose, is at hand, and that is lime. In order, 
then, to answer the question that has been raised, let 
us. introduce into the flame a bit of lime, or, what 
amoimts to the same thing, allow the flame to play 
against a cylinder of this material. (In an instant the 
hall is most brilliantly illuminated.) The question ifiK 
answered, and there is no plainer answer than that 
^ven by a well-c6nsidercd experiment. 

And here let me ask your attention to the method ; 
wjB have followed, because it illustrates, in the mpst; r 
i^riking manner, the met^^ of science. When 

4^ cause of an efibet observed in anyf 
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pHenomenon, we begin by varying the conditions of 
^ the phenomenon until at last we find that the effect 
varies, or perhaps even disappears. That is, we try a 
series of experiments, varying the conditions at each 
trial, until at last we succeed 'in eliminating the effect. 
This having been done, we next compare the condi- 
tions under which the effect appears and those under 
which it does not. Those conditions common to'both 
experiments are at once eliminated, while those which 
ariB different in the two are carefully considered, and 
experiments are devised to test their influence on the 
effect until at last the cause is made evident. Thus 
wo souglit to find the cause of the light generally pro- 
duced by combustion. We began by burning different 
combustibles until wo found one which gave out little 
or no light. We next compared the burning of phos- 
phorus in oxygen, which gave a very intense light, 
with the burning of hydrogen, Whicli gave little or 
JVpne. We found that the only important difference 
between tlie two cases was the circumstance that the 
phosphorus-flame contained particles of solid matter, 
while the hydrogcn-flanic contained none, and in order 
to test the effect of the difference, which the compari- 
son suggested, we placed solid matter in the hydrogen- 
flame, when the cause of the light became evident. 
This method of differencing phenomena as a means of 
discovering the cause of effects which are prominent ih 
jone, although common to both, is frequently called 
differentiation, and it is one of the most valuable 
iiiethods of science. If I have succeeded in giving 
Cyow some idea of tlie method, the time we have de- 
moted to these experiments has been well spent. ' 
You will grant, I think, that we have now established, 
the followin points in regard to the theoiy 6f 



tion: 1. That the process requires a certain degree of 
molecular activity, measured roughly by what we call ; 
the point of ignition. 2. That the chemical change 
consists simply in the union of the combustible with 
the oxygen of the air. 3. That these processes differ 
from other examples of synthesis chiefly^ in the circum- 
stance that the union of the oxygen atoms with those 
of our ordinary combustibles is attended with an 
extraordinary development of energy. 4. That the 
amount of this energy is constant for the same com- 
bustible, and is in each case exactly proportional to 
the amount of fuel burnt. 5. That the intensity of 
the effect depends on the rapidity of the combustion, 
the energy usually manifesting itself as heat, but tak- 
ing also the form of light when non-volatile solid parti- 
cles arc present.* 

Were we to limit our regards solely to the theory 
of combustion, there would be no necessity of pursu- 
ing the subject further; but additional experiments' 
may be of value by helping you to associate those 
principles with your previous experience. To this end 
I propose to ask your attention to the burning of one 
of the most familiar combustibles, viz., carbon in the 
form of charcoal, and, in order to hasten the process, 
we will bum the charcoal in oxygen gas instead of air. 
Placing, then, a few lumps of charcoal, previously ignit- 
ed, in a deflagrating spoon, I will introduce them into 
this large jar of oxygen gas. . . . As you see, the char- 
coal bums more brilliantly than in air. But even in 
the pure gas the burning is by no means very rapid, 
and the reason is obvious. Since carbon, in all its 

Mn order to give a complete view of the Bubject, it would be neceMiuy , 
to show further that liquids, and even vapors, under certain conditlopiBi 

bmme brilliant sources of light. ' . 
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forms, is non-rvolatile, tho molecules of the diaitoal 
carrot leave the solid lumps. They do not, therefore, 
^ half-way to meet the oxygen-molecules, but simply 
p^eive those which are driven against the surface of 
• the coals. Hence the process depends on the activity 
of the oxygen-molecules alone, and, since the number 
of these molecules which can reach the combustible in 
a given time is limited by the extent of its surface, it 
is evident that witli these lumps of coal we cannot 
expect very rapid burning even in pure oxygen. If, 
However, our theory is correct, we should greatly in- 
crease the rapidity by breaking up the lumps, and thus 
increasing the surface of contact with the gas. Let us 
see if the result answers our expectations. 

Taking, then, some finely - pulverized charcoal, 
already ignited (by heating the mass in an iron dish 
over a spirit-lamp), I will sift the red-hot powder from 
an iron spoon into another large jar filled with oxy- 
gen. . . . Nothing we have yet seen has exceeded the 
splendor of the chemical action which now results. 
This dazzling light is radiated by the glowing particles 
of charcoal, whicli, after they have become incandes- 
cent, retain their solid condition until the last atom of 
carbon is consumed, giving us another illustration of 
the influence of this circumstance on the light : and 
let me again call your attention to the great fixity of 
carbon which the experiment also illustrates, and you 
^^ilat once recognize .the importance of this quality 
of the elementary substance in localizing our fires, as 
JWell as limiting their intensity, and will see that the 
iffie of qoal as fuel wholly depends upon it. 
t Tarn next to the chemical change itself. This, as 
la the other similar processes we have studied, if aiji 
of simple synthesis, consisting in 
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of lie carbon atoms/witlx oxygen. As to the nature 
of the product formed, a single experiment will give 
you all the information you desire. ^ 

After removing the deflagrating spoon with the 
residue of the charcoal lumps from the first of tho 
two jars, I will ask you to notice the fact that tho 
atmosphere 'within remains as transj)arent as before. 
The eye can detect no evidence of change, yet all the 
charcoal that has disappeared has been taken uj) by 
this atmosphere, and, could we readily w'^eigh the mass 
of gas, I could show you that tlic weiglit had been in- 
creased by the exact weight of tlie coal absorbed. In- 
deed, the density has been so greatly enliauccd that I 
can pour the gas from one vessel to another very much 
as I would water. Let me pour some of it from the 
jar into a tall glass half filled already with lime-water. 

. . It looks like child’s-play; but the transfer has 

been made, and now, on shaking the gas and lime- 
water together, the liquid becomes milky. 

You at once recognize the product: chalk has been 
formed in the lime-water, and the gas left after tho 
burning ceased in the jar must be the same carbonic 
dioxide we have previously studied. We made tho 
analysis of this aeriform substance in a previous lect- 
ure, and we have now made the synthesis. See how 
simply we express the reaction : 

0 0=0 = COfl. 

^ CottL Oxygen Gas. Carbonic Dioxide. 

. A fact is indicated by this reaction, which we must 
hot overlook. The volume of the carbonic dioxide ;' 
(COj) obtained is exactly equal to tho volume of the 
dSygen gas (0*0) employed. In this experiment we; 
ni^ a jarful of oxygen and we obtained a jarful of; . 
dioidde. O^e inatoial of the burnt chareod;i; 
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icr talcen up into the gas atom by atom, actually ab- 
sorbed by it as a sponge absorbs water. Every mole- 
cule of oxygen which strikes against the charcoal flies 
off with an atom of carbon, forming with it the mole- 
ciflo of carbonic dioxide which, of course, occupies the 
same space as the previous molecule of oxygen gas. 
/ Hence it is that the vast amount of carbon which is 
( being constantly absorbed by the atmosphere, as it 
passes through our grates and furnaces, does not alter 
its volume. Would that I might impress this re- 
markable fact on your imagination! Consider how 
much coal is being bunit every day in a city like this — 
hundreds and hundreds of tons ! Conceive of what a 
mass it would make, more than filling this large hall 
' from floor to ceiling, and yet in our city alone this 
enormous black mass is in twenty-four hours absorbed 
by the transparent air, picked up and canded atvay 
bodily, atom by atom, by the oxygen-molecules. 

Turn now to the energy developed in this process. 

V Our diagram indicates that the amount of enci’gy de- 
veloped by the burning of a pound of coal is very 
much Mm than that obtained with a pound of hydro- 
gen. 3iit then it must be remembered how attenuated 
hydrogen gas is ; if, instead of comparing equal weiglits, 
we compare equal volumes, we shall find that the differ- 
ence is vastly in favor of carbon. 

Most of the combustible materials, however, which 
we use as fuel, consist of both hydrogen and carbon; 
but the phenomena we have studied m the burning of 
: the elementary substances reappear with these familiar 
combustibles, and, in regard to them, there are only a 
; few special points to be noticed. On many of these 
substances, suoh as naphtha, paraffine, stearine, wax> oil, 
f^d the like, the effect of the heat is to gene^tedflu^ 
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miliating gas, which is the source of most of our arti- 
ficial light. In our cities and large towns the gas is 
made for us by a special process, but it must be remem- 
bered that every lamp and candle is a small gas-fac- 
tory. Flame is always burning gas, and the gas 
which we burn in our lamps and candles is veiy similar 
to that supplied by the Boston Gas Company : the only 
difference is that the gas, instead of being made f^o^l 
bituminous coal, is made from petroleum or wax, and, 
instead of being made at the North End” and dis- 
tributed through pipes to distant burners, is burnt as 
fast as it is made. Tlie lieat generated by the burning 
gas is so great that it volatilizes the oil or wax fast 
enough to supply the flame, and then the mechanism 
of the wick comes into play to keep the parts of these 
natural gas machines in perfect running order. In- 
deed, a common candle, simple as it .appears to be, is 
a most wonderful apparatus, and I should be glad to 
occupy the whole hour in explaining the adaptation of 
its parts ; ,but I have only time for a few illustrations, 
which 8 L>w that in these luminous flames, as in the 
other cases of combustion we have studied, the light 
comes from incandescent solid particles. 

Of the two constituents of the combustible gas 
which forms the flame, hydrogen is the most combusti- 
ble, and under ordinary conditions is the first to bum^ 
setting free, for a moment, the accompanying carbon in ^ 
the form of a fine soot which fills the light^giving cone. 
This dust is at once intensely heated, and each glowing 
particle becomes a centre of radiation, throwing out its 
luminous pulsations in every direction. The sparks 
last, however, but an instant, for the next moment the 
,,diarcoal is itself consumed by the fierce oxygen, now ^ 
ai^tised to full activity, and only a transparent gas rises 
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from the flame. But the same process continues ; other 
particles succeed, which become ignited in their turh, 
and hence, although the sparks are evanescent, the light 
is continuous. 

/ I might illustrate this theory by the familiar fact that 
soot is at once emitted from all these luminous flames, 
whenever the draft becomes so far interrupted that it 
does not supply sufficient oxygen to burn completely 
the carbon particles; but a still more striking illustration 
is furnished by the simple contrivance we employ in the 
laboratory for preventing the deposition of this soot on 
the heating surfaces of our chemical vessels. We use 
foy this purpose a gas-burner invented by Prof. Bunsen, 
of Heidelberg, and known by his name, in which air is 
mixed with the hydrocarbon gas before it is burnt. 
But this air, while it prevents the formation of soot, 
at the same time destroys the illuminating power of the 
flame. The molecules ot the hydrocarbon gas being 
now in near proximity to the molecules of oxygen re- 
quired for complete combustion, the difference of af- 
flnity of oxygen for the carbon and hydrogen atoms 
does not come into play. There is enough oxygen for 
all, and the result is that no carbon-particles are set 
free in the flame. We have no soot, and therefore no 
light. 

In this Bunsen lamp the size of the apertures; by 
which the air enters at the base of the burner, may be 
Regulated by a valve, and you notice that on closing 
this valve the flame at once becomes luminous. Open 
it again so that the gas shall mix with air before burn- 
ings and the energy no longer takes the form of light; 
See, nevertheless, how brightly the flame ignites this 
c^il of platinum wire, showing that there is no want 
jrf eniSTgy, only it now appears wholly as heate - : 
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The flame of a wood or soft-coal fire is also a ga^ 
flame. The first effect of heat on these bodies is to 
generate illuminating gas, and to this circumstance, as 
in the case of the candle, the flame is due, but after a 
while all the hydrogen is driven oft’, and we have then, 
in the glowing embers, the flameless combustion of 
carbon. 

The chemical change which takes place in the biira- 
ing of hydrocarbon fuels is in no way affected by the 
circumstance that the hydrogen and carbon are in 
chemical union. All the hydrogen-atoms burn to 
water, and all the carbon-atoms *to carbonic dioxide, ’ 
and these products- can be detected in the smoko of 
every flame; indeed, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, they arc the sole products of the combustion. 

Take, for example, this candle-flame. On holding 
over it a cold bell-glass the glass soon becomes be- 
dewed, and, before long, drops of water begin to trickle 
down the sides ; and now, on inverting the bell, and 
shaking up in it some lime-water, the milky appear- 
ance, which the clear solution immediately assumes, 
indicates the presence of carbonic dioxide. 

Of course, all the material of the candle passes into 
these colorless and insensible aeriform products which ^ 
mingle with the atmosphere, and this absorption of 
combustible material into the atmosphere, this melting 
of firm, solid masses of coal and wood into thin air, hai^ 
such an appearance of annihilation that it requires all 
the power of the reason, aided by experiment, to corr 
rect the false impression of the senses. Yet nothing 
is easier than to show that the smoke, colorless and : 
insi^sible as it is, weighs more than the material^ 
burnt, and, although the experiment must be famili^V 

fiwiy of my audience, I will repeat it, becaiUBe ^ 1 
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riiaijr clearer views of this all-impoirtaiit 

subject. 

Let me call your attention, then, to this candle 
tirhich, in a candlestick of peculiar construction, is 
hanging equipoised from one end of the 
beam of this balance (Fig. 30). You 
know that both aqueous vapor and car- 
bonic dioxide are eagerly absorbed by 
caustic soda, and this apparatus is so ar- 
ranged that tlie smoke of the candle is 
sucked through two glass tubes filled 
with this absorbent material. You no- 
tice that my balance is in equilibrium, 
and I will now light the candle under its 
tin chimney. The products of the com- 
bustion rise to the top of the chimney, 
which is closed excepting two small apertures, through 
which the smoke is sucked into the glass tubes contain- 
injg the caustic soda. Now you must picture to your- 
selves the molecules of oxygen of our atmosphere rushing 
in on this candle-flame from every side, each one seizing 
its atom of carbon, or its four atoms of hydrogen, as the 
case may be. You must, then, follow the molecules of 
carbonic dioxide and water thus formed, as they are 
caught up by the current of air — ^which our aspirator 
draws through the apparatus — and hurried into the 
glass tubes, where they are seized upon and held fast 
by the caustic soda. All the smoke of the candle being 
tl^us retained, it is evident that, if the process is as I 
have described it, we should expect that the apparatus 
would increase in weight as the candle burns, while, on 
; the other hand, were any part of the material lost, there 
i would be a corresponding diminution in weight. >Aiid . 
; not only find that the weight increase^, as the . 
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ance sliowS} but that tbe increase is exactly equal id 
the amount of oxygen consumed. Not only none of 
.the material of the candle escapes from the apparatus/ 
but a portion of the oxygen of the air is also retained, 
and that causes the increase of weight. 

In connection with this experiment, I must not fail 
to call your attention to the circumstance that the prod- 
ucts of this combustion are as harmless as they are im- 
perceptible to the senses. Eemember that thousands 
of tons of carbonic dioxide and aqueous vapor are dis- 
charged into the air of this city in a single day. Bememr 
ber, also, what a howl of remonstrance goes up if, from 
some manufactory, a few pounds of similar but noisome 
products escape, and you cannot fail to recognize the 
importance of this fact in the economy of Nature* 
Add to this what you already know, that the smoko of 
our fires and the exhalations of our lungs is the food 
of the plant — that the whole vegetable world is con- 
stantly absorbing carbonic dioxide, and giving back the 
oxygen to the atmosphere while storing up the regen- 
erated carbon in its tissues, and you will be still further 
impressed by the wonderful revelations we are study- 
ing. 

Nor must we, in this connection, fail to notice again 
the enormous amount of energy which the burning of 
our common forms of fuel liberates. The table is still 
before you which shows how great is the amount of 
energy which can be obtained by tlie burning of a sin- 
gle pound either of hydrogen gas or of charcoal, and 
the relations of these elementary substances in this re- 
spect are not in the least altered by their association in 
common wood or coal. In round numbers, it' may be 
said that a cubic foot of cannel coal contains sufficient 
energy, if wholly utilized, to raise a weight of 3^269 ' 
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:tox£B: 6helxTitidred^f^ 732,000,0D0 pounds one 
I said/ if wholly utilized, for, although we are able to 
make use of the whole energy in the form of heat, we 
have not yet succeeded in applying more than about 
:^©ne^twentietli of it to mechanical work. But still the 
. energy exists stored up for use in every foot of wood or 
r boal, and is ready to be set free when the fuel is burnt. 

standing before a grand conflagration, wit- 
: nessing the display of mighty energies there in action, 
and seeing the elements rushing into combination with 
.a force which no human energy can withstand, does it 
seem as if any power could undo that work of destruc- 
tion, and rebuild those beams and rafters which are 
melting into air ? Yet, in a few years thay will be re- 
built. This mighty force will be overcome ; not, how- 
ever, as we might expect, amid the convulsions of Na- 
ture or the clashing of the elements, but silently in a 
delicate leaf waving in the sunshine. As I have al- 
Cready explained, the sun’s rays are the Ithuriel wand, 

' which exerts the mighty power, and under the direction 
of that unerring Architect, w^hom all true science rec- 
ognizes, the w oody stnicture will be rebuilt, and fresh 
energy stored away to be used or wasted in some future 
conflagi*ation. 

My friends, this is no theory, but sober, well-estab- 
lished fact. How the energy comes and how it is stored 
jaway, wo attempt to explain by our theories. Let these 
iposs. They may be true, they may be mere fancies ; 
/hut, that the ener^ comes, that it is stored away, and 
that it does reappear, are as much flicts as any phe- 
liOmena which the inn’s rays illuminate. I know of n6 
facts in the whole realm of Nature more wonderftil 
than these, and I return to them in the annual xdimd 
of my instruction with increasing wonder 
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i|ad: tKe^ magnitude of the result. In an^ s 

other coijrBe of lectures in this j>lace I endeavored to^ 
show what weighty evidence these facts give in support; ; 
of the argument that all the details have been arranged 
by an intelligent Designer.' The plan of this course 
does not give me time to do more than allude to this 
point, and I only refer to it here to ask for the argu- 
ment your own careful consideration. 

There is still another point, in connection with this v 
subject, to which also I can only barely allude. The ? 
crust of our globe consists almost wholly of burnt ma- f 
terial. Our granite, sandstone, and limestone rockSj, i 
are the cinders of the great primeval fire, and the at- 
mosphere of oxygen the residue left after the general: 
conflagration — ^left because there was nothing more to 
burn. Whatever of combustible material, wood, coal^ 
or metal, now exists on the surface of the earth, has 
. been recovered from the wreck of the first conflagration ^ 
by the action of the sun’s rays. One-half of all known 
material consists of oxygen, and, on the surface of the ; 
globe, combination with oxygen is the only state of 
rest. In the process of vegetable growth, the sun’si: 
rays have the power of freeing from this combination 
hydrogen and carbon atoms, and from these are fonnedv'i 
the numberless substances of which both the vegetablei ;; 
and animal organisms consist. From the material of 
these organisms we make charcoal, and Nature makes 
mr .coal-beds,, and supplies her petroleum-wells. More- : 
over, with these same materials, man has been able to 
sef^te the useful metals from their c^es, and, by theai(||:;^i 
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probc^ses, to isolate the ^ 
^^c^tary substances from their native compoimds ; but 
efficiency of all these processes depends' on em- 
iipJbj'ing the energy which the sun’s rays impart to the 
•carbon and hydrogen atoms to do work. A careful 
; walysis of the conditions will show that it is just as 
0itily the sun’s energy which parts the iron from „its 
^ combination in the ore, as it is solar power which parts 
: the carbon from the carbonic dioxide in the leaf. We 
V have here, however, but a single example of a general 
truth. All terrestrial energy comes from the sun, and 
every manifestation of power on the earth can be 
traced directly back to his energizing and life-giving 
rays. The force with which oxygen tends to unite with 
the other elements may be regarded as a spring, which 
the sun’s rays have the power to bend. In bending 
this spring they do a certain amount of work, and, 
when, in the process of combustion, the spring flies 
back, the energy reappears. Moreover, the instability 
of all. organized forms is but a phase of the same action, 
and the various processes of decay, with the accompa-' 
nying phenomenon of death, are simply the recoiling 
of the same bent spring. Amid all these varied phe- 
nomena, the one element which reappears in all, and 
frequently wholly engrosses our attention, is energy ; 
and, if I have succeeded in fixing your attention on this 
^point, my great object in this lecture has been gained. 
In the early part of this course, I stated that all modem 


^^emistry rests on the great truth that Matter is 
; STBroTiBLE, AND IS MEASURED WEIGHT. This evening 
;We have seen glimpses of, great central ^tb,’ 

although more recently discovered, is nqi |#a 
ifr^i^ching or important^ namely, Ei>neRGv' ■ 


AND IB MEASURED BT WORE, ' 



>tvo i ii^ely-rr^Lprajjai^OB is iin^isisnrdtiBi;)]^ » 
Jit ADAPTATION — and jpu have, as it 
seems to me, the three great manifestations of Ka^ 
ture : Matter, Energy, and Intelligence. These great 
truths explain and supplement each other. Give to 
each its due weight in your philosophy, and you will 
a'^id the extremes of idealism on the one side,, and of 
materialism on the other. 




LECTURE X. 

OUNPOWDER AND NITRO-GLYCEBINE. 

There is one further point in connection with the 
theory of combustion to which I wish to call your at- 
tention, at the outset of my lecture this evening. In 
the only cases of burning we have studied, the combus- 
tible unites with the oxygen of the atmosphere. It ia 
possible, however, to have combustion without atmos- 
pheric air, the combustible obtaining the required 
oxygen from some associated substance. There are 
several substances in which a large amount of oxygen 
is so loosely combined, or, in other words, in which the 
oxygen-atoms are held in combination by such a fee- 
ble force, that they will furnish oxygen to the combus- 
tible as readily as the atmosphere, and in a vastjy more 
concentrated form. Two of these substances are well 
known, nitre (potassic nitrate) and chlorate of potash 
(potassic chlorate). One ounce of this last salt — the 
quantity in this small crucible — contains enough oxygen 
to fill a large jar (1.7 gallon), nnd by simply heating 
the salt we should obtain that amount of oxygen gas. 
. We have provided also one-third of an ounce of pul- 
verized sugar, and we will now mix the two powders 
thoroughly together. Consider the, conditions in this 
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mixture : The sugar is a combustible substance, and 
every particle of this combustible is ill contact with, or, 
I, should rather say, in close proximity to, grains of 
chlorate of potassa, which contain sufficient oxygen to 
bum the whole. All is now quiescent, because both 
materials, being in the solid condition, their molecules 
are?, as it were, imprisoned, and a certain degree of mo- 
lecular activity is required to produce chemical change. 
This molecular activity we can readily excite by heat, 
but a more convenient, although less intelligible w'ay, 
is to touch the mixture with a drop of sulphuric acid. 

Here we have not merely a pretty firework, but an 
experiment which illustrates a very important phase of 
the phenomena of combustion, and one of immense 
practical value. I have chosen this particulai* example 
because you are familiar with both of the materials 
employed. You have seen that sugar contains a large 
amount of combustible carbon. You also know that 
potassic chlorate contains a large volume of f»xygen, 
which can readily be driven off by heat ; for you have 
seen me make oxygen from this very salt. You can, 
therefore, fully appreciate the conditions we had in our 
crucible at the beginning of the experiment, namely, a 
oombustiblc with the oxygen required to burn it in close 
proximity. You will be prepared, then, to understand— 
1. That the burning we have just witnessed does not dif- 
fer from ordinary burning, except in the single point I 
have mentioned ; that the combustible derives its oxygen 
from potassic chlorate, instead of from the air ; and, 2. 
that it is possible to inclose in a confined space, as a 
gun-barrel or a bomb, all the cduditions of combustion. 
Ill a word this experiment illustrates the simple theory 
of gunpowder. 

What, then, is gunpowder? Essentially a mixturb 
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of tWo substauces — saltpetre and charcoal, with merely 
a small amount of sulphur added to facilitate the kin- 
dling of the charcoal. In the manufacture of this 
explosive agent, as is well known, the materials are 
first reduced to a very fine powder, and then inti- 
mately mixed together. Afterward, by great pressure, 
the mass is compacted to a firm, liard cake, which 1? 
subsequently broken up into grains of different sizes, 
adapted to various uses. Here we have some samples 
of these grains, varying from the size of a walnut to 
that of a millet-seed. These black grains, although 
they appear so homogeneous, are, in fact, a very inti- 
mate mixture of a combustible material (charcoal and 
a little sulphur) with a substance rich in oxygen (salt- 
petre), and, when we ignite the powder, the charcoal 
l)urns at the expense of the oxygen of the saltpetre* 
Two parallel experiments will make the whole matter 
clear. 

In this jar wc have about one gallon (100 grains) 
of pure oxygen, enough to combine with 37^ grains of 
charcoal. This quantity of charcoal wc will place in a 
copper spoon, and, having ignited the coal, we will 
plunge it into the jar of oxygen. Wc have at once a 
brilliant combustion, and a repetition of the experi- 
ment which you witnessed at the last lecture. We 
then learned that the process consists in the union of 
the oxygen with the carbon, and that each molecule of 
oxygen gas actually picks up an atom of carbon to form 
a molecule of carbonic dioxide. There are, therefore, 
. just as many molecules in the jar at the close of the ex- 
periment as at the first, only they now consist of 
three atoms, instead of two ; 0=0 has become 0=CK). 

In the second jar is a cup containing a small quan- 
tity of gunpowder, and so amnged that the powder 
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can be exploded by a voltaic battery. As the oxygeu- 
atoms required for the burning are lying in the cup 
side by side with the charcoal, we do not need the air 
in our experinient. Accordingly, we have connected 
the jar with an air-pump, so that we can exhaust the 
air, . . . The gauge of the pump now indicates that 
the greater part of the air has been removed. Notice 
further that, when we readmit a little air, the mercury 
column falls, and thus, as you sec, this gauge will tell 
us when any gas enters the jar. . . . Having again 
completed the exhaustion, let us lire the powder. ... 
The powder has disappcai*cd ; but the gauge indicates 
that a large volume of gas has been formed. 

A simple test will now show that the aeriform prod- 
ucts in the two last experiments are identical. Hero are 
two glsCsses, each filled with lime-water. To one we will 
add some of the gas from the first jar, pouring it in 
upon the lime-water, and to the other wc will add 
some of the gas from the gunpowder, by pouring as 
before. On shaking the gas and licpiid together, we 
obtain in both cases the lamiliar milky turbidness 
which indicates the i)resence of carbonic dioxide. It is 
true that the carbonic dioxide from the gunpowder is 
not quite so pure as that found in the other jar, but 
this is an unessential matter. 

Having seen that gunpowder, burnt in a vacuum, 
is quietly resolved into gas, we will next take an equal 
amount of powder and inclose it in a pasteboard case, 
which we call a cartridge, using the same arrangement 
for firing the powder as before. We make the connec- 
tion, and off it goes! . . . There can be no occasion, 
I think, to seek far for the cause of the explosion. The 
chemical process must have been identical with that in 
OTir jar ; but, while in the jar there was room for all the 
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gaa-molecules formed in the burning, the small volnnie 
of the cartridge could not hold them, and they burst out, 
tearing away the paper walls in their course. The gas 
evolved would occupy, at the ordinaiy pressure of the 
air, about three hundred times the volume of the pow- 
?der used, and, if confined in the space previously filled 
with the powder, would exert a pressure equal to about 
; 300 X 14 = 4,200 lbs., or two tons, on a square-inch. The 
pressure obtained is really far greater than this, on ac- 
count of the heat developed by the combustion. More- 
over, as the powder burns rapidly, this pressure is sud- 
denly applied, and has all tlie effect of an immensely 
heavy blow, which no strength of materials is suflScient 
to withstand. Of course, any chamber in which the 
powder is confined gives way at the weakest point. 
In the chamber of a gun the ball usually yields , before 
the breech, and is hurled with violence from the mouth 
of the piece ; but fearful accidents not unfrequently 
occur when, for any reason, the ball has been too tightly 
wedged, or when the metal of the breech is too vreak. 

You all know that a large amount of gas condensed 
into a small chamber must exert great pressure, and 
therefore you will undoubtedly regard the explanation 
I have given of the force exerted by gunpowder as 
satisfactory and sufficient. But, although this is the 
usual way of presenting the phenomena, I am anxi- 
ous that you should view them in the light of our 
modern molecular theory, which gives to the imagi- 
nation a far* more vivid picture of the manner in which 
the power acts. 

Begin with the black grains as they lie in the cham- 
ber of the gun behind the ball. You must remember 
that all the ingredients of the powder are in a solid 
condUion, and picture to your imagination the mold- 
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cules as held in their places by those forces which I 
attempted to make evident to yon in a former lecture, 
incapable of any motion except a slight oscillation 
about the centres of force. The gun is now fired, and 
the powder bums. We need consider but two of the 
immediate consequences : first, there is a large volume 
§f- gas formed ; and, secondly, there is a very great 
amount of energy developed. Picture to yourselves, 
now, an immense number of gas -molecules suddenly 
set free in the chamber of the gun, and animated with 
* all the velocity which great energy is capable of im- 
parting. See these molecules rushing against the ball 
with their whole might, and, when at last it starts, im- 
parting to the projectile their moving power, until it 
acquires the fearful velocity with which it rushes from 
the mouth of the gun. The molecules impart their 
motion to the ball, just as one billiard-ball imparts mo- 
tion to another. The effect is due to the accumulation 
of small impulses ; for, although the power imparted 
by a single molecule may be as nothing, the accumu- 
lated effect of millions on millions of these impulses 
becomes immense. 

Within a few years our community have become 
familiar with the name and terrible effects of a new ex- 
plosive agent, called nitro-glycerine, and I feel sure that 
you will be glad to be made acquainted with the re- 
markable qualities and relations of this truly wonderful 
substance. Every one knows that clear, oily, and sweet- 
tasting liquid called glycerine, and probably most of 
you have (Jaten it for honey. But it has a great many; 
valuable uses, which may reconcile you to its abuse for 
adulterating honey, and it is obtained in large quanti- 
ties as a secondary product of the manufacture of soap 
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and Indies from our common fats. Now, nitro-glycer* 
ine bears the same relation to glycerine that saltpetre 
bears to caustic potash. Common saltpetre, which is 
the oxygenated ingredient of gunpowder, is called in 
chemistry potassic nitrate, i and, although the com- 
mercial supply comes wholly from natural sources, 
it can easily be made by the action of nitric acid on^ 
caustic potash. My assistant will pour some nitric acid*^ 
into a solution of caustic potash, and you will soon see 
crystals of saltpetre appear, shooting out from the sides 
of the dish, whose image we have projected on the 
screen. In a similar way we can prepare nitro-glyce- 
rine by pouring glycerine in a fine stream into very 
strong nitric acid, rendered more active by being mixed 
with sulphuric acid — oil of vitriol. 

We could easily make the experiment, but you could 
see nothing. There is no apparent change, and it is a 
remarkable fact that, when pure, nitro-glycerine re- 
sembles, externally, very closely glycerine itself, and, 
like it, is a colorless, oily fluid — the reddish-yellow color 
of the commercial article being due to impurities. As 
, 600n as the chemical change is ended, the nitro-glycer- 
ine must be very carefully washed with water, until all 
adhering acid has been removed. The material thus 
obtained has most singular qualities, and not the least 
unexpected of these is its stability under ordinary con- 
ditions. After the terrible accidents that have hap- 
pened, it would, perhaps, be rash to say that it did not 
V readily explode ; but I can assure you that it is not an 
easy matter to explode pure nitro-glycerine. It is not 
nearly so explosive as gunpowder, and I am told , that 
the flame of an ordinary match can be quenched in it 
without danger, although I confess that I should be un- 
willing to try the experiment. Still, there can be nev 
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doubt that, under ordinary circumstances, a small flame 
Will not ignite it. My knowledge of the matter is de- 
rived from Professor Plill, of the Torpedo Station at 
Newport, who has studied very carefully the preparation 
and application of the material. lie is of opinion that 
most of the accidents which liave given to iiitro-glyccr- 
, ine such an unfortunate notoriety have been caused by 
the use of an impure article, and that proper care in its 
preparation would gi-eatly lessen the danger attending 
its use. Nitro-glycerine is usually exploded, not by 
the direct application of .heat, but by a sudden and vio- 
lent concussion, which is obtained by firing in contact 
with it a fuse of some fulminating powder. The ef- 
fects of this explosion are as peculiar as the method by 
which it is obtained, and I can best illustrate tlie sub- 
ject by describing an experiment with nitro-glycerine 
which I witnessed liiyself at the Torpedo Station a few 
months since. 

It is so inconvenient fo handle liquid nitro-glycerine 
that it is now usual to mix it with some inert and im- 
palpable powder, and the names dualine and dynamite 
have been given to different mixtures of this kind ; but 
in both of these the powder merely acts as a sponge. 
In the experiment referred to, a canister holding less 
than a pound of dynamite, and only a few ounces of 
nitro-glycerine, was placed on the toj) of a large bowl- 
der-rock, weighing two or three tons. In order that 
you may fully appreciate the conditions, I repeat tliat 
this tin case was simply laid on the top of the bowlder^ 
and not confined in any way. The nitro-glycerine was 
then exploded by an appropriate fuse fired from a dis- 
tance by electricity. The report was not louder than 
from a heavy gun, but the rock on which the canisteF 
lay was broken into a thousand fragments. 
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Tiift experiment strikingly illustrates the peculiar 
action of nitro- glycerine. In using gunpowder for 
blasting it is necessary to confine it, by what is called 
tampiugj iu the hole prepared for it in the rock. Not 
BO with nitro-glycerine. This, though it may be put 
up in small tin cartridges for convenience, is placed in 
the drill-holes without tamping of any kind. Some-/ 
times the liquid itself has been poured into the hole, 
aiid then a little water poured on the top is the only 
means used to coniine it. As an agent for blasting, 
nitro-glycerine is so vastly superior to gunpowder that 
it must be regarded as one of the most valuable .dis- 
coveries of our age. Already it is enabling men to 
open tracks for their iron roads through mountain- 
barriers which, a few years ago, it would have been 
thought impracticable to pierce, and, although its intro- 
duction has been attended with such temble accidents, 
those best acquainted with the material believe that, 
with proper care in its manufdJbture, and proper precau- 
tions in its use, it can be made as safe as or even safer 
than gunpowder, and the Government can do no bet- 
ter service toward developing the resources of the coun- 
try than by carrying forward the experiments it has 
instituted at the Torpedo Station at Newport, until all 
the conditions required for the safe manufacture and 
use of this valuable agent are known, and, when this 
resTilt is reached, imposing on the manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and carriers, such resh’ictions as the public safety 
Requires. Of course, wc cannot expect, thus, to prevent 
all accidents. Great power in the hands of ignorant 
" or careless men implies great danger. Sleepless vigi- 
lance is the condition under vrhich we wield all the 
Igfeat powers of modern civilization, and we cannot 
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expect that the power" of nitro-glycerine will be any ex- 
ception to the general rule/ 

But, while nitro-glycerine has such great rending 
power, it has no value whatever as a projectile agent. 
Exploded in the chamber of a gun, it would burst the 
breech before it started the ball. Indeed, there is a 
• great popular misapprehension in regard to the limit 
of the projectile power of gunpowder, and inventory 
are constantly looking for more powerful projectile 
agents as the means of obtaining increased eilects. 
But a study of the mechanical conditions of projec- 
tion will show not only that gunpowder is most admi- 
rably adapted to this use, but also that its capabilities^ 
far exceed the strength of any known material, and the 
student will soon be convinced that what is wanted ia 
not stronger powder, but stronger guns. I do not 
mean to say that we cannot conceive of a better pow-. 
der than that now in use, but merely that its short- 
coming is not want of strength. 

Having described the properties of nitro-glycerine, 
the question at once arises, “ Can these singular proper- 
ties be explained ? ” In order to answer this question 
I shall next ask your attention to the theory of its ac- 
tion, and I think you will find that our modern chem- 
istry is able to give a very intelligible account of the 
phenomena we have described. I will begin by saying ■ 
that the chemical action in the explosion of nitro-gly- 
cerine is very similar to that in the burning of gun- 
powder. In both cases we have the same two results: 
1. The production of a large volume of gas ; 2. The 

' The recent improTementfl in the manufacture of gun-cotton, and the 
discovery that, even when too wet to bum, it can be exploded by con- 
Cttsaion if the fuse is sufficiently powerful, promise to furnish an cxplo- 
BiTO agent nearly 'equal to nitro-glycerine in strength, and free fram all 
ordinary risks. 
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liberation of a large amount of energy which gives to 
'the confined gas-molecules an immense moving power. 
Moreover, essentially the same aeriform products are 
formed in tlie two cases, and in both the process con- 
sists, for the most part, iA the union of carbon and 
hydrogen atoms with oxygen. But, while in the gun- 
powder the carbon and oxygen atoms are in different, 
molecules, although lying side by side in the same 
grains, in the nitro-glycerinc they are in different parts 
of the same molecule. And here comes our first 
glimpse of the most recondite chemical principle th^ 
science has yet attained, one which I have been aiming 
to reach throughout this whole course of lectures, and 
one which it will be my object in the three remaining 
lectures clearly to set before you. I can, as yet, only 
state the principle as a theorem to be proved ; but, if I 
can succeed in making this difficult subject clear, I feel 
confident that you will regard the proof as satisfactory. 
The principle is this : 

Every molecule has a definite structure. It not 
only consists of a definite kind and a definite number 
of atoms, but these atoms are arranged or grouped 
together in a definite order, and it is the great object 
of modern chemistry to discover what that grouping 
is. Almost all the great chemists of the world are, at 
tins moment, engaged in investigating this very prob- 
lem, and, what is more, they have succeeded, in many 
cases, in solving it, and we have reached as much cer- 
tainty in regard to the grouping of the atoms in the 
molecules of a very large number of substances, as we 
h^ve in regard to any phenomena so wholly super-sen- 
sible. For example, we feel well assured that we kndw 
how the aioms arc grouped in the molecule of nitro-^ 
glycerine, and the diagram before yon represents in 
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our rude way the result we Lave j*eacLed. The let- 
ters signify vsingle atoms, and the lines between the 
letters merely show how the atoms are severally 
united. Eegin with the three atoms of carbon, which 
are united together, say, by a certain force, which the 
lines denote. To these are directly united five atoms 
of. hydrogen, and then to each of the carbon-atoms is 

also bound the atomic group — 0 -NCq, the four atoms 

of the group having a definite arrangement among 
themselves. There is no virtue in the mere fonn of 
the arrangement of the letters on the diagram. It is 
perfectly possible that the atoms may be arranged so 
as to form regular geometrical figures, such as some 
theorists have amused themselves in constructing ; but 
we do not pretend to have any accurate knowledge on 
this point. All we affirm is, that tlic atoms are imited, 
one with another, in the order I have indicated, and 
the second diagram, in whicli the several atoms arc 
united as before, although the form of the arrangement 
is different, means, to the chemist, precisely the same 
thing as the first. 

Now, as I said, I present to you this diagram of the 
constitution of a molecule of nitro-glyccrine simply as 
a theorem to be proved. As it hangs before you, I 
have no doubt that it will shake your faitli in the credi** 
bility of the scientific investigatora who bring forward 
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thi^ as the sober conclusion at wbich they have arrived. 
Indeed, when I first saw these attempts to represent 
the grouping of atoms, they appeared to me to be the 
vagaries of a diseased scientific imagination; for, re- 
member, this molecule, whose structure is here por- 
trayed, cannot be larger than the of an inch* 

But, as the evidence pressed upon me, I reluctantly 
examined it. Finding that it could not be gainsaid, 1 
was forced to accept the conclusion, and soon I found 
inyself busy at the same work myself. Now, I only 
ask you to accept this diagram as a theorem to be 
proved, and, assuming it for the time to represent, 
although very rudely, a real truth, see how fully it ex- 
plains the properties of nitro-glycerine. Indeed, the. 
facts already before us furnish the strongest evidence 
possible of the general truth of the principle I have 
asked you to assume ; for, if you accept the principles I 
have previously endeavored to establish, and onge ad- 
mit that there are such things as molecules and atoms, 
the properties of nitro-glycerine will force you to admit 
that its molecules have a definite structure. See how 
the case stands. 

Nitro-glycerine has been analyzed, and, unless the 
principles of our modern chemistry are all wrong, its 
molecules have the composition indicated by the sym- 
bol OaHsNaOg. Note that there are already in the mole- 
cule nine atoms of oxygen, more than enough to satisfy 
all the atoms, both of carbon and of hydrogen. When 
^^rbon burns, C3 only takes Og, H5 only and why is 
not the affinity of these atoms for oxygen satisfied al- 
ready? The only answer that can be suggested is, be- 
cause the oxygen-atoms, although parts of the same 
molecule, are not in combination with the carbon or 
hydrogen atoms in th6se molecules ; and what is ttua 
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but an admission that the molecules have a definite' 
structure by which these atoms are kept apart ? 

In, the next place, admitting tliat the structiiro is 
that represented above, you sec how the atoms arc 
kept apart. Three of the oxygon - atoms form the 
links,, as it were, between the carbon and nitrogen 
atoms, and the rest of the oxygen -atoms are united 
with the nitrogen-atoms, and not with those of either 
carbon or hydrogen. Now, when the snl)stance ex- 
plodes, wluit takes place is simply this : The oxygen- 
atoms at one end of the molecule rush for Ihe atoms 
of carbon and liydrogcn at tlie other end, and the 
molecule is bi’okcn up, as our next diagram indicates; 
only, as there arc not enough atoms to form even molc- 
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cules, we must consider that one atom of liydrogen 
and one of nitrogen are borrowed from the fragments 
of a neighboring molecule, broken up at the same 
time. You see, therefore, that the chemical action is 
very nearly the same as in the burning of gunpowder, 
the difference being that, while in the powder the car- 
bon and oxygen atoms belong to ditferent molecules, 
ill nitro-glycerine they belong to the same molecule. 
In both eases the carbon bums, but in the nitro-glyccr- 
ine the combustion is within the molecule. This differ- 
ence, however, which the theory indicates, is one of 
great importance, and shows itself in the effects of the 
explosion. 

r 
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In gunpowder the grams of charcoal and nitre, 
althoujgh very small, have a sensible magnitude, and 
consist each of many thousand if not of many million 
molecules. The chemical union of the oxygen of the 
nitre with the carbon-atoms of the charcoal can take 
place only on the surface of charcoal-grains ; the first 
layer of molecules must be consumed before the second 
can be reached, and so on. Hence the process, although 
very rapid, must take a sensible time. In the nitro- 
glycerine, on the other hand, the two sets of atoms, so 
far from being in difterent grains, are in one and the 
same molecule, and the internal combustion is essen- 
tially instantaneous. Now, this element of time will 
explain a great part of the difibrence in the eflect of , 
the two explosions, but a part is also due to the fact 
that nitro-glyccrine yields fully nine hundred times its 
volume of gas, while with gunpowder the volume is 
only about three Iiundred times that of tlic solid grains. 
There is a further difference in iavor of the nitro-gly- 
cerinc in tlic amount of energy liberated, but this we 
will leave out of account, although it is w’orthy of 
notice that energy may be develoj^cd by internal mo- 
lecular combustion as well as in the ordinary processes 
of burning. 

The conditions, then, are these : With gmpowder 
we have a volume of gas, which would normally occupy 
a space three hundred times as great as the grains 
used, liberated rapidly, but still in a perceptible inter- 
val. With nitro-glycerine a volume of gas, nine hun- 
dred times that of the liquid used, is set free, all but 
instantaneously. Now, in order to appreciate the 
difference of effect which would follow this difference 
of condition, you must remember that all our experi- 
ments are made in air, and that this air presses with an 
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enormous weight on every surface. If a volume of 
gas is suddenly liberated, it must lift this whole* weight, 
which, therefore, acts as so much tamping material. 
This weight, moreover, cannot be lifted without the 
expenditure of a large amount of work. Let us make 
a rough estimate of the amount in the case of nitro- 
glycerine. We will assume that in the experiment at 
Newport the quantity exploded yielded a cubic yard 
of gjas. Had the air given way, instead of the rock, 
the liberation of this volume of gas must have lifted 
the pressure on one square yard (about nine tons) 
one yard high, an amount of work which, using these 
large units, we will call nine yard-tons or about 60,000 
foot-pounds. Moreover, this work must have been 
done during the excessively brief duration of the explo- 
sion, and, it being less work to split the rock, it was 
the rock that yielded, and not the atmosphere. Com-, 
pare, now, the case of gunpowder. The same weight of 
powder would yield only about pne-third of the volume 
of gas, and would, therefore, raise the same weight to 
only one-third of the height ; doing, therefore, but one- 
third of the amount of work, say 20,000 foot-pounds. 
Moreover, the duration of the explosion being at least 
one hundred times longer than before, the work to be 
done in lifting the atmosphere during the same ex- 
ceedingly short interval would be only of 20,000 
foot-pounds, or 200 foot-pounds, ahd, under these cir- 
cumstances, you can conceive that it might be easier 
to lift the air than to break the rock. 

If there are some who have not followed me through 
this simple calculation, they may, perhaps, be able to 
reach clear views upon the subject by looking at the 
phenomena in a somewhat different way. It can readi- 
ly be seen that the sudden development of this large 

p 2 ■ ' ' ' . ■ 
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volume of gas, *wliicli becomes at once a part of tlie at- 
mosphere, would be equivalent to a blow by the atmos- 
phere against the rock ; or, what would be a more ac- 
curate representation of the phenomenon, since the air 
is the larger mass, and acts as the anvil, a blow by the 
rock against the air. It may seem very singular that 
our atmosphere can act as an anvil, against which a 
rock can be split, and yet it is so, and, if the blow has 
velocity enough, the atmosphere presents as effective a 
resistance as would a granite ledge. The following 
consideration wull, I think, convince you that this is 
the case : I have here a light wooden surface, s^y, one 
yard square ; the pressure of the air against the surface 
is equal, as I just stated, to about nine tons ; but the 
air presses equally on both sides, and the molecules 
have siich groat mobility that, when we move the sur- 
face slowly, they readily give way, and we encounter 
but little resistance. If, however, we push it rapidly 
forward, the resistance greatly increases, for the air- 
molecules must have time to change their position, and 
we encounter them in their passage. If, now, we in- 
crease the velocity of the motion to the highest speed 
ever attained by a locomotive — say, one and one-fifth 
mile per minute — w'e should encounter still more par- 
ticles, and find a resistance which no human muscle 
could overcome. Increase that velocity ten times, to 
twelve miles a minute, the velocity of sound, and the 
air would oppose such a resistance that our wooden 
board would he shivered into splinters. Multiply again 
the velocity ton times, and not even a plate of boiler- 
iron could withstand the resistance. Multiply the ve^ 
locity once more by ten, and we should reach the ve- 
locity of the earth in its orbit, about 1,200 miles a 
minute, and, to a body moving with this velocity, the 
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comparatively dense air at the surface of the earth 
would present an almost impenetrable barrier, against 
which the firmest ^ocks might be broken to fragments. 
Indeed, this eflect has been several times seen, when 
meteoric masses, moving with these planetary velocities, 
penetrate our atmosphere. The explosions which have 
been witnessed are simply the efl’ect of the concussion 
against the aeriform anvil at a point where the atmos- 
phere is far less dense than it is here. So, in the case 
of the nitro-glycerine, the rock strikes the atmosphere 
with such a velocity that it has the effect of a solid mass, 
and the rock is shivered by the blow. 

In concluding my illustrations of the theory of com-, 
bustion, a few words in regard to its history will not 
be out of place. Wo owe this theory to the great 
French chemist Lavoisier, who was murdered by the 
French communists during the reign of terror which 
accompanied the first French Kevolution. The theory 
came almost perfect from his hands, and caused a revo- 
lution in the science of chemistry. Some would even 
date the beginning of scientific chemistry at this epoch. 

In this connection, there is a recent incident which 
amusingly illustrates, not only the importance of the- 
ory, but also tlic'tiot unfrequent contrast between the 
theorizing and investigating mind — the scientific poet 
and the scientific philosopher. About three years since, 
Professor Wurtz, of Paris, to whom modern chemistry^ 
owes as much as to any individual man, an Alsatian by 
birth, a German by descent and in many of his traits of 
mind, but a genuine Frenchman in sympathy and spirit, 
published a work on the history of modem chemical the- 
ories, which opens with this amusing and characteristic 
I'rench panegyric : Chemistry is a French science.' 
It was founded by Lavoisier, of immortal memory ; ” 
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and tlic author, goes on to make good his claim that a 
large part of the great generalizations in the science 
have been made by Frenchmen. This unmeasured as- 
sumption, coming, as it did, on the eve of the Franco- 
Prussian War, was the occasion of no little bitterness, 
and was answered in very much the same spirit in 
which it was uttered. The old controversies were re.- 
vived, and the old arguments repeated, proving, what 
was undoubtedly true, that Lavoisier did not add a 
now fact of prime importance to chemistry. But he 
did add one of the grandest generalizations. Lavoisier 
was not a chemical investigator in our modern sense^ 
but he had, to a very high degree, that quality of mind 
which the Frenchmen call clarte^ and the gi’eat good 
fortune — if you please so to stylo the opportunities of 
genius — to advance his theory of combustion at the 
time the discoveries of Priestley, Cavendish, Black, and 
Scheele, had prepared the world to receive it. His 
contemporary, Scheele, a poor apothecary in an out-of- 
the-way village of Sweden, had done more than any 
one else to supply the tacts wdiich made the theory 
credible ; but, not only did he not see clearly the bear- 
ing of his facts, but ho had not the vantage-ground 
which would have enabled him to impress his ideas on 
his age ; and, although, with his extremely restricted 
means, he added more knowledge to the stock of 
chemiwil scaence in a single year than did Lavoisier in 
his lifetime, yet it was Lavoisier, and not Scheele, 
who made the great generalization which revolutionized 
chemistry. 

It is unnecessary to add that this Franco-German 
controversy was as irrational as it was useless. Both 
Lavoisier and Scheele filled well the place to which they 
were called, and did faithfully the work which Provi- 
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dence assigned them in the development of chemical 
science, and it is sheer projsnmption in any man to say 
that one was more important or more honorable than 
the other. 

It is true that chemistry, as a science of exact ([uan- 
titaUm relations, begins with the introduction of the 
balance into the science, and that Lavoisier was one of 
the first to recognize the importance of this instrument 
for investigating chemical problems. But, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, chemistry as a 
science of qualitative relations was actively studied at 
all the. great centres of learning in Europe, and was 
illustrated by some of the most learned men of the age. 
For over a century previous to the time of Lavoisier, 
who died in lY04r, the doctrines of the science centred 
around a theory of combustion which is known in his- 
tory as the phlogiston theory. This theory was first ad- 
vanced in 1682, by Bechcr, a German chemist then liv- 
ing in England, and was worked out into a complete 
system some years later by Stahl. According to this the- 
ory, the principle of fire is everywhere diffused through- 
out Nature, but enters into the composition of different 
bodies to a very unequal extent. Combustible sub- 
stances are bodies very rich in phlogiston, and burning 
consists in the escape of phlogiston into the atmosphere^ 
I have already referred to this theory, and shown that 
it was in variance with the great principle of the law 
of gravitation, that quantity of matter is proportional 
to weight. Still, as I said before, this principle of 
Newton made its way into chemistry very slowly, and 
the theory of Stahl was in complete accordance with 
the philosophy of Aristotle, which, at the time, held 
an entire supremacy over the intellectual world. And 
was the theory wholly false ? I believe not ; and I am 
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persuaded that every theory, which gains among think- 
ing men such iniivcrsal acceptance as did this theory 
of Stahl, has its clement of truth. The men of the 
seventeenth century were not less acute thinkers than 
ourselves, and we must be careful not to judge of their 
ideas from our stand-point. The authors of the theory 
never attaclied to jdilogiston the idea of weight which 
we necessarily associate with all matter. It w^as to 
them a principle, an undefined essence, and not matter 
in the sense wc understand it. Vague and indefinite 
idea, no doubt, like many of the metaj^hysical ideas of 
the time, but not absurd. And that it was not absurd 
a single consideration will show. Translate the w’-ord 
jpJdogiston energy^ and in Stahl’s work on chemistry 
and physics, of 1731, put energy where he wrote 
gistouj and you will find there tlie germs of our great 
modern doctrine of conservation of energy — one of 
the noblest products of human thought. It was not 
a mere fanciful speculation which ruled the scientific 
thought of Europe for a century and a half. It w^as a 
really grand gcnerali55ation ; but the generalization was 
given to the world clothed in such a material garb that 
it has required two centuries to unwrap the truth. 
Still, the sparkle of the gem was there, and men fol- 
lowed it until it led them into a clearer day. It is a 
great error to suppose that the theory of Lavoisier su- 
perseded that of Stahl. It merely added to it. Stahl 
clearly saw that the chief characteristic of burning was 
the development of energy, and, although he called 
energy phlogiston, and did not comprehend its real 
essence, he recognized that it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Nature. He did not understand the chemical 
change which takes place in the process, and this La- 
voisier discovered. But, both Lavoisier and his fol- 
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lowers, to a great extent, ignored the more important 
phenomenon in magnifying the less, and it is only 
within a few yeara that the true relations of the two 
have been understood. All honor to these great pio- 
neers of science, and let their experience teach us that, 
in science, as in religion, we see as through a glass 
darkly, and that we must not attach too much impor- 
tance to the forms of thought, which, like all things 
human, are subject to limitations, and liable to change. 
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QUANnVALENCB AND METATHESIS — ALKALIES AND ACIDS. 

Befoee studying metathesis, the third, as you will 
remeinhcr, of the three classes into which we divided 
chemical reactions, I must ask your attention, at the be- 
ginning of my lecture this evening, to a most important 
general principle, to which a study of the results of 
analysis and synthesis has led, and which will greatly 
help to elucidate the metathetical processes we have yet 
to investigate. 
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The diagram on the curtain before us illustrates the 
truth we have to present. The story, indeed, is here 
told in our chemical hieroglyphics, hut let us try to de- 
cipher them. In attacking our work, let us not fail to 
remember that these symbols really exhibit the con- 
stitution of the molecules of the definite substances 
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they represent. The symbol H^G, for example, shows 
that a molecule of water consists of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. Remember that this 
symbol is not the expression of a inere hypothesis, 
but represents the results of actual experiment. In 
a former lecture we have dwelt at length on the evi- 
dence on which it is based. We cannot continually 
retrace our steps ; but be sure that you recall this evi- 
dence, so that we may plant the ladder, on which we 
shall attempt to climb higher, on firm ground. Now, 
what is true of the symbol of water, is true of all the 
symbols on this diagram. There is not one of them 
in regard to which there is a shade of doubt. Our 
atoms may be mere fancies, I admit, but, like the mag^ 
nitudes we call waves of light, the magnitudes we have 
measured and called atoms must be magnitudes of 
something, however greatly our qonceptions in regard 
to that something may change. Our whole atomic 
theory may pass, the words molecule and atom may be 
forgotten ; but it will never cease to be true that the 
magnitude which we now call a molecule of water con- 
sists of two of the magnitudes which, in the year 1872, 
were called atoms of hydrogen, aiid of one of the mag- 
nitudes which were called, at the same period, atoms 
of oxygen. 

Look, now, at the first line of symbols, and see in 
what a remarkable relation the atoms there repre- 
sented stand to each other. In a molecule of hydro- . 
chloric-acid gas (HCl), one atom of chlorine is united to 
one atom of hydrogen. In the molecule of water (IT 2 O) 
one atom of oxygen is united to two of hydrogen. In 
the molecule of ammonia gas (NH 3 ) one atom of nitro- 
gfen is united to three atoms of hydrogen, and in ijie 
molecule of marsh gas (CH4) the atom of carbon ia 
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united to four atoms of hydrogen. It would appear, 
then, that the atoms of chlorine, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon, have diflerent powers of combination, uniting 
respectively with one, two, three, and four atoms of 
hydi’ogen. In order to assure yourselves that this rela- 
tion is not an illusion, depending on the collocation of 
selected symbols, but results from a definite quality of 
the several atoms, examine the symbols of the second, 
line, and you will see that, in a similar way, the atoms 
of sodium (Na), mercury (Ilg), antimony (Sb), carbon (0), 
and phosphorus (P), unite respectively with one, two, 
three, four, and five atoms of chlorine. Moreov^er, on 
comparing the two lines, notice that the atom of chlo- 
rine, which combmes with one atom of hydrogen, com- 
bines also with one atom of sodium. Again notice 
that the atom of carbon, which combines with four 
atoms of hydrogen, combines also with four atoms of 
chlorine. Further, observe on the third line that the 
atom of mercury, 'which combines with two atoms of 
chlorine, combines 'with only one of oxygen ; and that 
the atom of carbon, wdiich combines with either four 
atoms of chlorine or four atoms of hydrogen, combines 
with two atoms of oxygen; and compare with these . 
facts those first noticed, that the atom of oxygen com- 
bines with two atoms of hydrogen, and the atom of 
chlorine with but one^ 

Eelations so far reaching and so intricate as these 
cannot be accidental ; and when you are told that the 
examples here given have been selected, on account of 
their simplicity, from a countless number of instances 
in which similar relations have been observed, you will 
not be satisfied until you find some explanation of the 
cause of these facts. 

The explanation which our modern chemistry gives 
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is this : It is assumed that each of the elemfentary atoms 
has a certain definite number of bonds, and that by these 
atone it can be united to other atoms. If you wish to 
clothe this abstract idea in a material conception, picture 
these bonds as so many hooks, or, what is probably nearer 
the’ truth, regard them as poles like those of a magnet. 
If we have grasped this idea, let us turn back to our dia- 
gram and we shall find that the relations we had but 
dimly seen have become clear and intelligible. The' 
hydrogen sodium and chlorine atoms have only One bond 
or pole, and hence, in combining with each other, they 
can only unite in pairs. The oxygen-atom has two 
bonds or poles, and can combine, therefore, with two 
hydrogen-atoms, one at each pole. The mercury-atom 
has also two bonds, and takes, in a similar manner, two 
atoms of chlorine ; but it can only combine with a sin- 
gle atom of oxygen, for the two poles of one just satisfy 
the two poles of the other. Again, the atom of car- 
bon has four bonds, which may be satisfied by either 
four atoms of hydrogen, or four atoms of chlorixie, or 
two atoms of oxygen, or one atom of oxygen and two 
of chlorine, orj lastly, one atom of oxygen and two of 
hydrogen. Further, the atom of phosphorus has five 
bonds, and holds five atoms of chlorine, or three atoms 
of chlorine and one of oxygen. Finally, the chromium 
atom binds six atoms of fluorine, or three of oxygen, or 
two of oxygen and two of chlorine. This quality of the 
atoms, which we endeavor to represent to our minds by 
the conception of hooks, bonds, or poles, we call, in our 
modem chemistry, quantivalence, and we use the Latin 
terms univalent, bivalent, trivalent, quadrivalent, quin- 
quivalent, sexivalent, etc., to designate the atoms which , 
have one, two, three, four, five, six, etc., hooks, bonds, 
or poles, respectively. V 
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In the above diagram we have classified a few only 
of the more important elementary atoms according to 
their quantivalence, and the diagram also shows how, 
by a slight addition to our symbolical notation, we can 
indicate the number of bonds in each case. In writing 
symbols of molecules, a dash between two letters indi- 
cates the union of two bonds, and one bond or pole on 
each atom is then said to be closed. Two dashes indi- 
cate that two bonds on each atom are closed — and so 
with a larger number. The next diagram is in part 
a repetition of that on page 232, with the exception 
that the bonds are indicated. 
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You notice that this idea of quantivalence suggests, 
or^ rather, as I should say, implies the idea that the 
iholeculcs have a definite structure. Thus in the uiole- 
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cule CH4 we conceive that the carbon-atom is united at 
four distinct points with the four hydrogen-atomsi 
There is not an indiscriminate grouping of the five 
atoms, but a definite arrangement with the carbon- 
atom at the centre of the system. So, also, in CCI4, 
which has the same structure as CH4, determined, as 
before, by the quadrivalence of the nucleus. Passing 
next to CO2 we find an equally definite structure, the 
four bonds of the same nucleus being satisfied by two 
bivalent atoms of oxygen ; and intermediate in struct- 
ure, between the two molecules last mentioned, we have 
the molecule of phosgene gas, COCI2, and the molecule ' 
of formic aldehyde, COH^. 

The symbols of these molecules indicate an obvious 
limitation to this idea of structure, which must not be 
overlooked, and which cannot too early be called to 
your notice. All that we, as yet, feel justified in infer- 
ring from the phenomena, we have described, are simply 
the facts that in the molecule CCI4, for example, the 
four chlorine-atoms are united to the carbon-nucleus 
by four different bonds, and that in the molecule COg 
the two oxygen-atoms are united to the same nucleus, 
each by two bonds. Further than this we assert noth- 
ing. It may hereafter appear that the different bonds 
of the carbon-atom have different values ; or, perhaps, 
have a fixed position, and that there are distinctions of 
right and left, top and bottom, or the like ; but, until we 
are acquainted with phenomena which require assump- 
tions of this sort, we may group our symbols around the 
nucleus of the ndolecule as we find most convenient, 
provided only we satisfy the condition of quantivalence. 
Tims it is unimportant whether we write 

Cl 

Ol-Hg-Ol^ or Hg(^; 01-0-01, or 0-6 

6 ot 
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The quantivalenco of the atoms, moreover, is by no 
means an invariable quality; but this circumstance 
does not in the least obscure the general principle we 
have been discussing : because, in the first place, any 
change in the quantivaleiicc of an atom is accompanied 
with a change in all its chemical relations ; and, in the 
second ifiace, the change is circumscribed by definite 
limits, which are easily defined. This point will be 
best illustrated by a few examples. 

When in a previous lecture, as an example of a 
synthetical j)roccss, we united ammonia gas with hydro- 
chloric acid, there was a change in the quantivalence 
of the nitrogen-atom, from three to five, as will be seen 
on comparing the symbol of the first factor with the 
sole product of the reaction : 
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Now, from ammonia gas can be derived a large class 
of compounds, in all of which nitrogen is trivalent ; and, 
in like manner, from ammonic chloride can bo derived 
another class of compounds, in which nitrogen is quin- 
quivalent ; but, altliough they all contain the same atom 
as a nucleus, the two classes differ from each other as 
widely as if they were composed of different elements. 
A similar fiict is true of phosphorus, which forms two 
well-marked chlorides : 
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One of the most striking instances of the variation 
of quantivalence is to be found in the atom of msm- 
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ganese. This elementary substance forms no less than 
four compounds with fluorine, whose molecules have 
probably the constitution represented by the symbols 
given below : 

F F F 

F-Mn-F F-Mn-F F-Mn-Mn-F 

i I I 

F F F 

F F 

F-Mn-F 

/ \- 
F F 

In the flrst, the manganese-atom is bivalent ; in the 
second and third it is quadrivalent; and in the last, 

sexivalent. The third molecule, it will be noticed, 

contains two quadrivalent atoms of j^ianganese, united 
by a single bond, and the two together form a complex 
nucleus, which is' sexivalent. Here, as in the previous 
examples, it is true that there is a distinct class of com- 
pounds corresponding to each of the four conditions of 
the nucleus, and that the diflference between the chem- 
ical relations of the bivalent and those of the sexiva- 
lent atom of manganese is almost as great as that be- 
tween the atom of zinc and the atom of sulphur. 

The compounds of iron funiish a more familiar ex- . 
ample of the effect produced by a variation of quantiva- 
lence, than either of those which have been adduced. 
There are two classes of these compounds, which are 
distinguished in chemistry as the ferrous and the fer- 
ric compounds. The first class consists of molecules, 
of which' the nucleus is a bivalent atom of iron, while 
the molecules of the second class are grouped around a 
nucleus, consisting of two quadrivalent atonus united as 
explained above. Thus the symbols of ferrous and/ 
ferric chloride are : 


Q 
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FeCl» or Cl-Fe-Cl, and FeaCl. or Ol-Fe-Fe-Ol. 

I I > 

01 CL 

Now, I have before me four glasses, which contain 
solutions in water of 

FeCL, FcaCL, CnOL NiOL, 

Ferrous Cblorido, Ferric Chloride, Cupric Chloride, and Nickel Chloride ; 

and I will add to cacli glass a portion of a solution of 
a yellow salt, which is well known in commerce, under 
the name of yellow prussiate of potash, and in chemis- 
try as potassic ferrocyanidc. Notice, in the first place, 
what a different effect the reagent produces on the last 
two solutions. From the solution of cupric chloride, 
we obtain a red precipitate, and, from the solution 
of nickel chloride, a white precipitate. Next, we will 
add the same reagent to the solutions of the two com- 
pounds of iron, and, as you see, the difference of effect 
produced is even greater than before. Moreover, if, 
going behind the outward manifestations, you study 
the constitution of the products formed, you will find 
that the variations of color correspond to more funda- 
mental differences in the case of the two conditions 
of iron than in that of the two separate elements, cop- . 
per and nickel. The result, then, at which we ai+ive, 
is this, that, although a fixed quantivalence is not an 
invariable of quality of every atom, it is at least an in- 
variable quality of each condition of every given atom, 
and that, in every marked class of compounds of any 
elementary substance, the atoms of that element always 
have the same quantivalence. 

Lastly, as to the limits to which this variation of 
quantivalence may extend. There are several of the, 
chemical elements, and these among the most impor- 
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tant and most widely distributed, whose quantivaleiice 
iippears to be invariable. This is especially true ot* 
hydrogen, it is likewise true of the alkaline metals, lith- 
ium, sodium, potassium, caesium, and rubidium, and it 
is also true of silver, all elements whose atoms are univa- 
lent. It is further true of the trivalent element boron. 
Again, oxygen is always bivalent, and so are also the 
metallic radicals of the alkaline earths, calcium, barium, 
strontium, and magnesium, and so are, moreover, the 
well-known metallic elements, lead, zinc, and cadmium. 
Lastly, aluminum, titanium, silicon, and carbon, are al- 
ways quadrivalent, although, in the single instance of the 
molecule, CO, the carbon-atom appears to be bivalent. 

But, in addition to the fact that the variations in 
<juantivalenco are confined to a limited number of the 
elementary atoms, these variations appear to follow a 
remarkable law, which is thought to point to an ex- 
planation of their cause. As is shown in this diagram, 
the successive degrees of quantivalence in gold and 
phosphorus follow the order of the odd number : 

AuCl AuCla 

POl, PClo 

while those of manganese follow the order of the even 
numbers : • 

- MnFa MnF4 MnFa^ 

Now, what is true of these atoms is, in general, true 
of the atoms of all those elements which have several 
degrees of quantivalence: at each successive step the 
-quantivalence increases by two bonds, and never by a 
single bond. The explanation of the fact is thought to 
be that the bonds of any atom, when not in use to hold 
other atoms, are satisfied by each other, and that, sc/ far 
as these unused bonds are concerned, the atom is in 
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the condition of a liorseslioe magnet, .with its north pole 
directed toward and neutralized by its south pole.* Thus 
it is assumed that, in both of the two compounds of car- 
bon and oxygen, the carbon atom is quadrivalent, the 
only difference being that, while in COo all four bonds 
are employed to hold the two atoms of oxygen, in CO 
only two are so used, the other two iieutralizing each, 
other thus : 

0=C^0 C0=0. 

Of course, then, if the unused bonds are in all cases 
neutralized in this way, it must be that the quantiva- 
lence of aji atom will fall off from the highest degree 
of which it it susceptible, by two bonds at each step ; 
so that, if the highest degree is odd, all must be odd,, 
and, if the highest is even, all must be even, as in the 
illustrations given above. Atoms with odd degrees of 
quantivalcnce have been called perissads, and those with 
even degrees have been called artiads, and the classifi- 
cation appears to be a fundamental one ; but there are 
important exceptions to the general principle, which 
have never yet been reconciled witli the theory. 

The doctrine of qu anti valence, which we have en- 
deavored to illustrate in this lecture, is one of the dis- 
tinctive features in which the new chemistry differs 
from the old, and the recognition of the fact that a defi- 
nite quantivalence is an inherent quality of each ele- 
mentary atom was one of the chief causes of the revo- 
■ lution in the science which has recently taken place. 
In the old chemistry, tlio question of how the element- 
ary substances were united in a compound was hardly 
raised, much less answered ; but now the manner in 
which the atoms are grouped togethei’ in the molecule 
has become an all-important question. Every mole- 
cule is a unit in which all the atoms are joined to- 
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gether by their several bonds, and it becomes an object 
of investigation to determine the exact manner in which 
the molecular structure is built up. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that the qualities and chemical relations of a com- 
pound are deteriuincd fully as much by tlie structure 
of its molecules as by the nature of the atoms of which 
the molecules consist. For example, it was formerly 
supposed that the qualities of an alkali or an acid were 
simply the characteristics of the compounds of certain 
elements with oxygen, but it now appears that tliey arc 
the result of a definite molecular structure, and are 
only slightly modified by the characteristics of the in- 
dividual atoms w’hich may chance to be the nucleus of 
the molecule. 

We are thus fairly brought face to face wutli the 
question of molecular structme that is to occupy our 
attention during the remainder of this course of lect- 
ures. In regard to this question, there arc a few pre- 
liminary points which need barely be mentioned, as 
they can easily be apprehended, and require, therefore, 
no extended illustration. It is evident tliat with univa- 
lent atoms solely we can only form molecules con- 
sisting of two atoms, like Na-Cl, or II-Br. Wlien wo 
introduce bivalent atoms the structure becomes more 
complex — as in II-O-H or K-O-Cl. With several biva- 
lent atoms we can form molecules in which the atoms 
seem to be strung together in a chain, sometimes of 
great extent, as — 

or n-O-Pb-O-Pb-O-Pb-O-ir. 

Calcic Hydrate. Triplumbic Hydrate. 

And, with atoms of higher quantivalence, w’^e obtain 
groups of very great complexity, of which the multiva- 
lent atom ^ is the nucleus, and serves to bind together 

' The atom with a high degree of quanlivalencci. 
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the parts of the molecule. The molecule of calcic sul- 
phate, for example, is supposed to have the complex cou- 

Oa S 

Calcic Sulphate. 

stitution which our symbol indicates, and it will be seen 
that it is the sexivalent atom of sulphur, which is the- 
nucleus of the group, and holds the atoms together. So,, 
.also, in tlie still more complex molecule of alum, the 
double atom of aluminum is the nucleus of the group,. 

O O 
S 

0 0 0 0 

K-O-S-O-Al-Al-O-S-O-K 

>i II i! 

O 0 0 o 

\ / 

s 

o o 

PotaHsic-Alunilulc Sulphate (Alum). > 

and unite§ the several parts, while the four sexivalent 
atoms of sulphur are the centres of subordinate groups 
connected with this nucleus. Notice that all the atoms 
are united by their respective bonds, and that to each 
set is assigned a definite quantivalencc, and you can 
hardly fail to appreciate the important fundamental 
principles of our modern chemistry, which I have been 
endeavoring to illustrate. They may be summed up in 
the following terms : 

Tlhe integrity of every complex moZecule depends on 
the multivalence of one (yr more of its atoms^ and no 
mch molecule can exist unless its parts are hownd to- 
gether hy these atomic clamps. 

Such symbols as those just given, by which we at- 
tempt to indicate the relations of the parts of a mole- 
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cule, are called graphic or sometimes rational symbols, 
and are to be distinguished from those we have hitherto 
used, which, as they represent simply the results of ex- 
periment. are known as empirical symbols. Of course, 
these graphic symbols are the expressions of our theo- 
retical conceptions, and must survive of perish with the 
theory that gave them birth. But, absurd as these con- 
" ceptions certainly would be if we supposed them realized 
in the concrete forms which our diagrams embody, yet, 
when regarded as aids to the attainment of general 
truths, which in their essence are still incomprehensi- 
ble, these crude and mechanical ideals have the greatest 
value, and become very important aids to the study of 
chemical science. 

The molecular structure of bodies is inferred chiefly 
from the reactions of which they arc susceptible, or by 
which they are formed, and I now propose to ask you 
to study with me a number of chemical processes which 
I have selected with a view of illustrating the structure 
of a few of the more important classes of chemical 
compounds. The processes best adapted for our pur- 
pose, and therefore selected, are chiefly examples of 
metathesis, and incidentally we shall become acquainted 
with this third class of chemical reactions. 

Metathesis consists in the interchange of atoms or 
groups of atoms between two molecules, and implies 
that the structure of these molecules is not otherwise 
altered. Such an interchange, of course, involves the 
breaking up of two sets of molecules, and the produc- 
tion of two new sets, and might be regarded as a con- 
currence of analysis and synthesis ; but the cases are so 
very common of chemical processes in which one atom 
or a group of atoms is simply substituted for another, 
without otherwise altering the structure of the^mole- 
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cules concerned, that it is convenient to study these re- 
actions by themselves. The first example which I shall 
bring to your notice is the reaction of metallic sodium 
on water. 

The effect of pure sodium on water is so violent 
that we find it convenient to moderate the action by 
^amalgamating the metal with mercury, which, without 
in the least degree altering the relations of the sodium' 
to the water, reduces the rapidity of the chemical pro- 
cess. We will, now, pass under this glass bell, which 
is filled with water, and standing on the shelf of the 
pneumatic trough, a bit of this sodium amalgam. You 
notice a rapid evolution of gas, which soon nearly fills 
the bell. Let us examine this gas. On bringing the 
open mouth of the bell near a eandle-fiame, the gas takes 
fire and burns with the familiar appearance of hydrogen, 
and this is sufficient to assure you that the product with 
which we are here dealing is hydrogen gas. But what 
is the Other product of the reaction ? To discover this, 
we will next place another lump, this time of the pure 
metal, on an open pan of water. Tlie metal is lighter 
than water, and floats on the surface, but, to prevent it 
from swimming around, wc have placed on the liquid a 
disk of filtering-paper on wjiich the lump rests. The 
action is now very violent — hydrogen gas is evolved 
as before, a high temperature is developed, and the 
metal melts. AVere the melted globule free to swim on 
the surface of the water, the cooling effect of the liquid 
would prevent the temperature from rising to the point 
of ignition. As it is, however, the globule being entan- 
gled by the filter-paper, the heat soon accumulates to a 
sufficient degree to inflame the escaping hydrogen, and 
this furnishes us with the evidence that the gas is real- 
ly escaping. But the color of the flame is not familiar. 
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Why is it so yellow ? Simply because the flame contains 
a small amount of the vapor of sodium, and the merest 
trace of that vapor in any flame is sufficient to color it 
intensely yellow. Any volatile compound of sodium 
introduced into a non-luminous gas-flame produces the 
same effect. But where is that other product wo are 
seeking ? Evidently we must look for it in the water, 
on which the sodium lias been acting. Have the quali- 
ties of the liquid changed ? This question can be an- 
swered by a simple test. Here we have some strips of 
paper, which arc colored with certain well-known vege- 
table dyes. The yellow strips are colored with tur- 
meric, and the red with litmus. On dipping these 
strips in a jar of .pure water, notice that the color is not 
in the least degree modified ; but mark that, when the 
yellow strip is drawn through the water on which the 
sodium has been acting, the color becomes at once bright 
red ; while, on the other hand, the strip colored red by 
litmus becomes blue. Evidently it is some product of 
the reaction dissolved in the water which produces these 
changes, and this conclusion Avill be confirmed on tast- 
ing the water, which has acquired a sharp, biting taste, 
and attacks the skin, jiroducing, when rubbed between 
the fingers, a peculifir unctuous feeling, effects which 
every one will recognize as those of a caustic alkali. If, 
now, we evaporate the water, we shall obtain a small 
quantity of an amorphous, white solid, similar to that 
which is contained in this bottle, and which is only a 
purer form of the caustic soda of commerce used in 
such great quantities for making soap. 

As we are able to discover no other results of this 
process except the two substances you have seen, you 
may conclude that the only products of the reaction pf 
sodium on water are hydrogen gas and caustic soda. 
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Next; as to the nature of the process, and how we can 
express it by our symbols. We know all about the 
molecular constitution of the factors of the reaction. 
The symbol of a molecule of sodium is Na-Na, and 
that of water II-O-H. These molecules have the sim- 
plest types of structure. We also know that the mole- 
cule of hydrogen gas has the symbol II-H, but how 
about the molecule of caustic soda (sodic hydrate, as we 
call it) ? Chemical analysis shows that this substance 
consists simply of sodium, oxygen, and hydrogen, in 
proportions, by weight, corresponding exactly with 
those proportions which have been assumed to be the 
relative weigiits of the atoms of these three elements. 
Analysis, therefore, proves that the molecule of caustic 
soda contains an equal number of atoms of all three of 
its elementary constituents, but it does not enable us to 
decide whether its symbol is NaOH or Ka202H2, or any 
other simple multiple of these letters. Here, however, 
the principles of quanti valence come to our aid. We 
know that both II and Na are univalent atoms, and 
that the molecule of oxygen can only hold two such 
atoms. Hence the symbol must be Na-O-H, and can 
be nothing else. Were caustic soda a volatile solid, so 
that we could determine the specific gravity of its va- 
por, we could reach a knowledge of its molecular con- 
stitution in the manner previously described, which is 
much more direct and satisfactory ; but, as it cannot be 
volatilized within any manageable limits of tempera- 
ture, we are obliged to resort to methods whose re- 
sults are undoubtedly less conclusive, and depend, to a 
greater or less degree, on theoretical considerations. 

Writing out, now, the symbols of the factors and 
products of our reaction, 

Na-Na IT-O-Il' Na-O-Il H.H, 
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THE PROCESS EXPLAINED. 

wc notice that, as there are two atoms of Na in the 
molecule of the metal, we must have formed two mole- 
cules of Na-O-II, and, as there will then be four atoms 
of hydrogen among the products, there must be two 
molecules of water used’ in the factors, and our reac- 
tion, thus amended, becomes 

Na-Na + 2H-0-H = 2Na-0-H + H-H. 

If*, next, we represent the reaction by graphic symbols, 
the nature of the change will be made still more evi- 
dent : 

H-O-H Na _ Na-O-II II 

n-O-H Na Na-O-II II. 

It will be now seen that the two atoms of sodium have 
changed place each with an atom of hydrogen in the 
molecule of water, and that the displaced atoms of 
hydrogen have taken the place of the atoms of sodium. 
In a word, the new molecules have precisely the same 
structure as the old, and only differ from them in the 
substitution of Na for H, or the reverse. This reac- 
tion is, therefore, a simple example of metathesis. 

Caustic soda (or sodic hydrate), which was one of 
the products of the reaction we have been studying, 
belongs to a class of substances which have long been 
distinguished for their very marked and useful quali- 
ties, and are called alkalies. The most striking and 
familiar of these qualities have already been noticed, 
and, among others, the effects wliich the alkalies produce 
on the colored papers dyed with turmeric or litmus. 
Now, there is another class of compounds whose quali- 
ties, while equally marked, bear a most striking antithe- 
sis to those of the alkalies. These compounds are called 
acids, and the word recalls a peculiar taste and a corrosive 
action, with which every one is more or less familiar. 
Here we have one of these substances, the muriatic 
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acid of commerce, which, as I have already told you, is 
a solution of hydrochloric-acid gas (HCl)'in water. 
Notice that, when I dip in this acid solution the dyed 
papers which have been altered by the alkali, their 
former color is at once restored. The acid thus undoes 
the effect of the alkali, and, what is more, if I add the 
acid slowly to the alkaline solution, and, after each 
addition, test the solution with my papers, I shall find 
that the alkaline reaction, as we call it, becomes feebler 
and feebler until at last it wholly disappears. So, on the 
other hand, if we add the alkaline to the acid solution, 
the test-pajjers will show that the acid qualities disappear 
in a similar manner, and avc can easily bring the solu- 
tion to such a condition that it has no more effect on 
the vegetable dyes than so much pure water. This 
chemical process is usually described by saying that the 
acid and alkali neutralize each other, and notice that in 
the case before us the test-papers show that thg neutral 
point has been reached. On tasting the solution, wo 
cannot discover the least traces of either an acid or an 
alkaline taste, but in their place we recognize the flavor 
of common salt, and if we evaporate the solution we 
shall obtain a small quantity of this most fiimiliar con- 
diment. 

With all the substances concerned in the reaction 
we have just studied, we are perfectly familiar. Let us 
sec, then, if we cannot exj)ress the reaction bj’ means 
of our chemical symbols : 

Na-o-n + nci = n-o-n ■+ Na-ci. 

Sodic Hydrate. Hydrochloric Acid. Water. Sodic Chloride. 

The reaction evidently consists in the simple substitu- 
tion of Na for H in the molecule of HCl, and the 
reproduction of a molecule of water, whiclj^^ nimng 
with the great mass of water present, would* naturally 
be lost sight of in the experiment. ^ . 
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It appears, then, that, in the present case at least, 
the neutralizing of an acid by an alkali is a simple 
metathetical reaction, in which the metallic atom of 
the alkaline-molecule changes place with the hydrogen- 
atom of the acid-molecule. Now, the chief interest of 
this experiment arises from the tact that it is a single 
e^xample of a general truth, and the principle is one 
of such importance that it requires further illustration. 

On the second pan of water I therefore throw a 
lump of another metallic element, closely allied to so- 
dium, called potassium. The action is even more vio- 
lent than before, and mark that the escaping hydrogen 
inflames while the metallic globule is sw'imming rapidly 
about on the surface of the water. Notice, also, the 
beautiful color 'which the potassium-vapor imparts to 
the flame, so different from that obtained with sodium. 
These colors are, in tact, very characteristic, and, when 
examined with the spectroscope, are condensed in cer- 
tain luminous bands, whose positions on the scale of 
the instrument afford a never-failing indication of the 
presence of the metal in the flame. You see, more- 
over, that, as before, the water has acquired an alkaline 
reaction, and, if we evaporate the solution, we shall ob- 
tain a small quantity of a white solid called potash (or 
potassic hydrate), so similar to caustic soda that the two 
can scarcely be distinguished except by chemical tests. 
The process is so analogous, in every respect, to the 
last, that it is certainly unnecessary to repeat the evi- 
dence on which our knowledge of the reaction is 
based, but we will express it at once by our chemical 
symbols : 

K-K + 2H-0-n = H-H 4- 2K-0-1T. 

Potassium. Water. Hydrogon Gas. Potossic Hydrate. 

The sole difference is that we have here atoms of potas- 
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sium, K, instead of atoms of Sodium, Na, which, how- 
ever, like the last, take the place each of a hydrogen- 
atom in one of the molecules of water. 

In the previous example we neutralized the alkali 
soda witli hydrochloric acid. We have here another 
compound of the same class, called nitric acid, and let 
U3 see whether, in like manner, this acid will neu- 
tralize the alkali potash. Notice that, as we add the 
acid, the alkaline reaction becomes feebler and feebler, 
until at last it has entirely disappeared. The liquid 
has now no effect on either of these sensitive papers. 
On tasting it, we discover no pungency, and likewise 
no acidity, but we recognize a peculiar saline taste, 
which is not unfamiliar. Here is a bit of paper which 
lias been dipped in a similar solution and dried. See 
how it sparkles when lighted, and every boy wdll tell us 
that we are dealing with the well-known salt we call 
nitre. And so it is ; and, on evaporating the solution, 
we should obtain the familiar crystals of this substance. 

Before we can explain this new reaction, we must 
know what is the symbol of a molecule of nitric 
acid, and also that of a molecule of nitre. Since nei- 
ther of these substances can be volatilized without de- 
composition, wo cannot weigh their vapor, and cannot 
therefore apply the method of finding the symbol we 
explained in a previous lecture. As in the case of the 
sodic hydrate, however, we are not wholly helpless, for 
iinalysis will tell us a great deal, and, once for all, let us 
consider just how much information an accurate analy- 
sis will give us in regard to the symbol, and how far 
it leaves us in the dark. . 

Here, then, we have the analysis of nitric acid, and 
in regard to the accuracy of these numbers there can- 
not be a doubt : 
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Hydrogen 2.67 1 II 

Nitrogen . . ; 35.89 14 N 

Oxygen 61.54 48 Oa 

100 


Nitric acid consists of the three elementary substances 
—hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen — in the exact pro- 
portions here indicated, just so many per cent, of 
each. Now, these per cents, are to each other pre- 
cisely as the numbers 1 : 14 ; 48 ; or, as the weight of 
one atom of hydrogen is to the weight of one atom of 
nitrogen is to the weight of three atoms of oxygen ; or, 
in symbols, as 11 : N : O 3 . But, as every one knows, 
we may multiply all. the terms of a proportion by any 
number we please without in the least altering the 
value of the ratios — thus, 1 : 14 : 48 = 11 : N : O 3 = 
H 2 : N 2 : Oe = H 3 : N 3 : Oj, ; or, in general, as Iln : 
Nn : OsQ. Hence, then, if nitric acid consists of hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, in the proportions which 
our analysis indicates, its molecule must be represented 
either by IINO3, or by some simple multiple of these 
symbols. Knowing, then, as we do, the relative 
weights of the atoms, simple analysis will tell us in 
every case the relative number of atoms present in 
the molecule, but it cannot fix the absolute number. 

You sec, therefore, that analysis alone gives us al- 
ways a close approximation to the symbol, and limits 
the question within very restricted bounds. The sim- 
plest formula in any case is that which represents the 
molecule as consisting of the smallest number of whole 
atoms which will satisfy the conditions, and the only 
question can be as between this symbol and its multi- 
ples. In the case of all volatile compounds, a very 
rough determination of their vapor density is sufficient 
to decide the question. Thus, in the case of nitric acid, 
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if the symbol is HITO 3 , the molecular weight is 63, 
and the vapor density would be 31.5. Were the sym- 
bol IlaN^Oc, the density would be 63 ; were it H 3 N 3 O 9 , 
the density would be 94.5 ; and, although there are 
-causes which make many of our detenninations of va- 
por densities untrustworthy within several per cent., 
they are abundantly accurate enough to show which of 
such widely-dltfering values must bo the true one. 

lienee, although theoretically the molecular weight, 
as determined by the vapor density, is our starting- 
point in the investigation of the symbol of a compound, 
practically it is only used to control the results of anal- 
ysis. So also, when, in the case of non-volatile com- 
pounds, we must resort to other modes of fixing the 
molecular weight, an accurate analysis having once been 
made, the question lies only between a few widely-differ- 
ing numbers, and considerations are sufficient to decide 
between these which would not be regarded as satisfac- 
tory Avere greater accuracy required. 

Of course, as must be expected, there are substances 
in regard to which no definite conclusions can be 
reached, and where conflicting evidence renders differ- 
ences of opinion possible. This is true of many min- 
eral species, and the symbols of such compounds are in 
doubt to the extent I have mentioned. In such cases, 
Avc usually adopt provisionally the simplest symbol, 
and Avait for the advance of science to correct any error 
Avhich may be made, and Avhich, for the time at least, 
is unimportant. 

This is, undoubtedly, a difficult subject — one of the 
most difficult in chemistry ; but the difficulty can be 
mastered Avith a little thought, and it requires no de- 
tailed knowledge of the science to follow the reasoning 
thus far. It is different, howcA^er, with the purely chem- 
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ical evidence on which wc are frequently obliged to 
rely for deciding between the few formulas whi(ili, in a 
given case, analysis shows may be possible. This evi- 
dence will have no force, except \vith those who have 
already a competent knowledge of the facts. Thus much, 
however, can be understood. The facts of chemistry, 
like those of any other science, are parts of a general 
plan more or less fully apprehended by the student, and 
the evidence of wliicli I am speaking may be summed 
up in the statement that the given symbol is accepted 
because it is consistent with this plan. Of course, such 
reasoning is not absolutely conclusive, ^ and there is 
room for doubt, but so there is in every department ol' 
science. A part of the way we walk in the clear light 
of knowledge ; the rest of the ^vay wo grope ; but it is 
only thus that we can penetrate the darkness of the 
unknown, and we rely on that intelligence in man 
wliich finds its response in the intelligence of Nature, 
to direct our steps. 

Having now explained as fully as our time will per- 
mit the general nature of the evidence on which we 
depend for establishing the empirical symbol of a com- 
pound, I shall not recur to it again, but shall regard it 
as sufficient to say that chemists are agreed that the 
symbol is thus or so^ In the ease of nitric acid, there 
is no question that the symbol of the molecule is 
HNO3, and, in like manner, KNO3 is the received sym- 
bol of nitre. How, now, shall we write the reaction we 
last studied ? Simply thus : 

K-O-H + n-NOa = H-O-H + K-NO 3 . 

Potassic Hydrate. Nitric Acid. Water. Potaasic Nitrate. 

The reaction, then, consists merely in an interchange 
between the hydrogen-atom of the acid and the metal- 
lic atom of the alkali. It is, then, precisely similar ^to 

. R 
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tlie reaction between sodic hydrate and hydrochloric 
acid ; and, if, as I said before, these arc only examples 
of what is true in the case of all alkalies and all acids, 
we arc certainly justified in deducing from our experi- 
ments the foll6wiug principles : First, an alkali is a 
substance whose molecules have a definite structure, 
and dilier from the molecules of water only in hav- 
ing a metallic atom in place of one of the hydrogen- 
atoms of the water-molecule ; secondly, an acid is a 
substance whose molecules contain at least one atom 
of hydrogen, Avhicli is readily replaced by the metallic 
atom of the alkali when the two substances are brought 
together. 

As the illustrations already given indicate, the char- 
acteristic qualities of an acid depend upon the circum- 
stance that certain hydrogen -atoms in tlie molecules 
of these substances are readily replaced by metallic 
atoms. In my next lecture, I shall show that this sus- 
cei)tibillty to replacement depends upon a definite 
molecular structure, but I must not leave this subject 
without insisting on the fact that this characteristic of 
acids is maniiested in other ways besides the special 
mode W G have been studying. A few experiments will 
illustrate this point : 

In this flask there are some wrought-iron nails. 
We pour over them some muriatic acid, and warm the 
vessel. At once there is a brisk evolution of gas, which 
we are here collecting, in the usual way, over water ; 
and notice that, when lighted, the gas burns with the 
familiar flame of hydrogen. Muriatic acid is an old 
friend. We know dll about its constitution, and it 
is evident that the iron-atoms have replaced the hy- 
-drogen-atoms of the acid. If we evaporate the solu- 
tion left in the flask, we shall obtain a green salt con- 
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sistirig of clilorine and iron. The reaction is thus 
represented : 


II -Cl 

+ Fo 

IT -Cl 

llydrocliloric Acid. Iron. 


Fc: 


Cl 

Cl 


Ferrous Chloride. 


+ 


II 

I 

, II. 

Ilydroffoii Gas. 


As the iron-atom is bivalent, it takes the place of two 
.atoms of liydrogen, which, when thus displaced, form a 
molecule of hydrogen gas. 



In the second flask are some zinc-clippings, and we 
will pour over them some dilute sulphuric acid, one of 
the best known of the class of compounds we arc study- 
ing. Again, notice a brisk evolution of gas (Fig. 31), 
which also, as you see, burns like hydrogen. Indeed, 
this is the process by which hydrogen gas is usually 
made : 

Ha=S04 + Za = Zn=S04 + II-II. 

Sulphuric Add. Zinc. Zinc Sulphate. Hydrogen Gas. 

In the reaction, which is here written, you notice that, 
as before, the metallic atom takes the place of two 
atoms of hydrogen; but sulphuric acid diflbrs from 
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both hydrochloric acid and nitric acid in that each of 
its molecules has two atoms of hydrogen, which can be 
thus replaced. 

Examples like these might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. We will conclude, however, with one more 
experiment, which illustrates the same susceptibility to 
substitution, but under slightly different conditions. 
This white powder is called zinc oxide, and is a com- 
pound of zinc with oxygen. Notice that it dissolves 
readily in a portion of the same dilute sulphuric acid 
used in the last experiment. Moreover, on evaporating 
the solution, we should obtain zinc sulphate (ZnSO<), 
the same product as before. Why, then, is there no 
hydrogen gas evolved ? Let our symbols tell us ; 

ZnO "1“ ITaSO^ “ IT2O ZDSO4. 

Zinc Oxide. Sulphuric Add. Water. Zinc Sulphate. 

You see that the metathesis yields water instead of 
hydrogen gas, and the question is answered. 



LECTUEE XII. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL THEORY. 

In our last lecture we saw that, whether an acid is 
brought in contact with an alkali, a metal, or a metallic 
oxide, one or more of the hydrogen-atoms in its mole- 
cules become replaced by metallic atoms Irom the mole- 
cules of the associated body, and this susceptibility to 
replacement was, as I stated, the distinguishing feat- 
ure of that class of compounds we call acids. But I 
should leave you with a very imperfect notion of these 
important relations, if I did not proceed further to 
illustrate that the class of compounds we call alkalies, 
and which we have been accustomed to regard as the 
very opposite of acids, have exactly the same cliarac- 
teristics. 

In this small glass flask there are some clippings of 
the metal aluminum, the metallic base of clay which 
has, within a few years, found many useful applica- 
tions in the arts. On this metal I pour a solution of 
caustic potash. Notice that, on heating the flask, I 
obtain a brisk evolution of gas. On lighting the gas, it 
bums with a flame which leaves us no doubt that the gas 
is hydrogen. What, now, is the reaction ? Somewhat 
more complex than those you have previously studied, 
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because the atom of aluminum has a quantivalence of 
six. Moreover, in order to satisfy certain very striking 
analogies, we write the symbol of this atom Alg, that 
is, we take 27.4 m.c. of aluminum for the assumed 
atom, and represent that by Al, although 54.8 m.c., 
which wc write Ah, is the smallest quantity of the ele- 
ment of which we have any knowledge, or which 
changes place with other atoms in the numerous meta- 
thetical reactions witli which we are acquainted. Here 

K-O-II 

K-O-II 

K I O I n + 

K-O-H 

K-O-II 

the Ah takes the place of six hydrogen-atoms, thus 
binding together what were before six distinct mole- 
cules of K-O-II into a single molecule of the resulting 
product. Evidently, then, the Iiydrogen-atom in the 
molecule of tlie alkali has the same facility of re- 
placement as that in the molecule of the acid. Nor 
is this an isolated example, although, i)erhaps, the most 
striking wc could adduce, and it illustrates a truth 
which was recognized long before the general adoption 
of the new i)hilosophy of chemistry. Acids and alka- 
lies belong to the same class of compounds, and caustic 
potash and nitric acid are simply the opposite extremes 
of a series of bodies in which all the intermediate 
gradations are fully represented. In our modern 
chemistry wc call this class of chemical substances hy- 
drates^ and we distinguish the two extremes of the 
class as alkaline (or basic) and acid hydrates, respec- 
tively. The teims alkaline' and basic are hero used 
synonymously, although the first is generally restricted 
to the old caustic alkalies, including ammonia and the 
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few compounds closely allied to them, which have been 
recently discovered. 

Seeing, now, that the hydrogen-atom in the mole- 
cule of potassic hydrate has the same susceptibility of 
replacement whose cause w^e are seeking to discover, 
and knowing, as we do, the structure of this alkaline 
.molecule, may it not be a similar structure which de- 
termines the like susceptibility in the molecules of all 
acids ; for example, in those of nitric acid ? AVliat, now, 
is the position of the hydrogen-atom in the molecule 
which we have so often written, K-O-II ? Why, simply 
this. It is one end of a chain of three atoms which 
has an atom of the metal potassium at the other end, 
and an atom of oxygen connecting the two. Now, we 
can write the symbol of nitric acid thus : 

and you will observe that we thus satisfy all the condi- 
tions of quantivalence, and have a structure similar to 
that of potassic hydrate. As before, we have an atom 
of oxygen uniting the hydrogen-atom with the other 
end of the chain ; but then this end of our molecular 
structure is formed, not by a single atom, but by a 
group of atoms (NO^) which, nevertheless, can be re- 
placed by metathesis just like a simple atom. 

Allow me here, however, to make a short digres- 
sion from the main line of my argument, in order to 
define an important term which we shall have frequent 
occasion to use during this lecture. By comparing the 
symbol K-O-H with II-0-(N02), it will be evident that 
the only essential difference between them is that the 
group NO 2 in the last takes the place of the atom K in 
the first. It must be, then, the infiuence of this .part 
of the molecule which determines the difference be- 
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tween a strong altali and a strong acid. Now, such an 
atom or such a group of atoms, which appears to deter- 
mine the character of the molecule, is constantly called 
in chemistry a radical. Thus K is the radical of the 
molecule K-O-II, and NO2 the radical of the molecule 
II-O-NO2 ; hut, while the potassium-atom is called a sim- 
ple radical, the group NO2 forms what is known as a 
compound radical. The influence of simple radicals in 
determining the qualities of their compounds has long 
been recognized. Indeed, the old chemistry laid alto- 
gether too much stress on this influence, regarding the 
qualities of a substance as derived in some unknown 
but remote maimer from the qualities of its elements, 
and wholly ignoring the effect of molecular structure 
on these qualities, which we now know to be at least 
equally great. It was a very gi’eat step forward when 
the German chemist Liebig first recognized the truth 
that a group of atoms might give a distinctive charac- 
ter to a class of compounds just as effectively as an ele- 
mentary atom. These groups ho first named com- 
pound radicals, and assigned some of the names by 
whicli the more important of them are still known, 
and we now speak just as familiarly of the compounds 
of cyanogen (CN), of ammonium (NII4), of methyl 
(dig), of ethyl (CoHg), etc., as we do of the compounds 
of chlorine, potassium, zinc, or iron. Moreover, each 
of the compound radicals, like a simple radical, has 
a definite quantivalence, but, while the quantivalence 
of the simple radical depends on wholly unknown 
conditions, that of the compound radical depends on 
the quantivalence of the elementary atoms of which it 
consists. Thus the radical NOg is univalent because 
one^^only of the five bonds of the nitrogen-atom re- 
mains unclosed, as the symbol indicates. Examine, 
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also, the graphic symbols of the other compoimd radi- 
cals mentioned above : 


n n 


II 

n H 

\ / 


1 

1 1 

N- 

-(OaN) 

II-C- 

n-0-0- 

/ \ 

11 11 

ir 

1 1 

11 H 


Auiinonium. 

Cyanogen. 

Methyl. 

Ethyl 


In each case, the number of bonds which arc not closed 
determines tlic quanti valence. 

Keturning, now, to our comparison between K-O-II 
and H-O-NO2, we should describe the relations of the 
molecules in a few words by saying that the acid and 
the alkali had molecules of the same general structure, 
but differed in that the radical of the alkali was the ele- 
mentary atom potassium, while the radical of the acid 
was the atomic groiq^ NO2. 

As the result, then, of our discussion, wc are led to 
the theoiy that acids and alkalies are compounds hav- 
ing the same general molecular structure, and that the 
susceptibility to replacement of the hydrogen-atom or 
atoms, which all these compounds contain, depends 
upon the molecular structure, while the dificrenccs be- 
tween acids and alkalies, and, wc might add, the differ- 
ences between individual acids or individual alkalies, de- 
pends on the nature of the radical. Having been led 
thus far, the question next arises, Can wc trace any con- 
nection between the acid and alkaline characters of the 
compounds, on the one side, and the nature of the rad- 
icals, which appear to determine these features, on the 
other side ? 

The simple radicals, as they appear in the elemen- 
tary substances, may be divided into two great classes, 
the metals and the non-metals, the last class, by a sin- 
gular perversion of language, being frequently called 
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metalloids. Now, the most elementary knowledge of 
chemistry shows that, while radicals of opposite na- 
tures combine most eagerly together, two metals, or two 
closely-allied metalloids, show but little affinity for each 
other. These facts suggest at once an analogy between 
chemical affinity and the familiar manifestations of 
polar forces in electricity and magnetism ; where it is 
also true that the like attracts the unlike. Moreover, 
it is found that, when, in the various processes of elec- 
trolysis, chemical compounds are decomposed by the 
electrical current, the different elementary substances 
appear at different poles of the electrical combina-, 
tion. Thus, hydrogen, potassium, and, in general, the 
metals, are evolved at what is called the negative pole, 
while oxygen, chlorine, bromine, and the allied metal- 
loids, appear at the positive pole. It was, then, not un- 
natural to refer these effects of electrolysis to the elec- 
trical condition of the atoms, and to assume that the 
atoms had an opposite polarity to that of the poles, to 
which they were attracted, and hence the metals came 
to be called electro-positive and the metalloids electro- 
negative radicals; and these facts were thought very 
greatly to confirm the notion that chemical aflSnity is a 
manifestation of polar force closely allied to electrical 
attraction. 

As expounded by the great Swedish chemist, Berze- 
lius, this electro-chemical theory gave new life to that 
system of chemistry which, introduced into the science 
by Lavoisier and his contemporaries, has been only re- 
cently superseded. Corresponding to the duality of the 
electrical and magnetic poles, it was argued that there 
must, be a duality in all cheinical compounds, the ele- 
ments uniting by twos to form binary compounds, the 
binaries again uniting by twos to form ternary com- 
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pounds, and so on ; and from this, its most character- 
istic feature, the old philosophy is now called the dual- 
istic system. As the knowledge of chemical compounds 
has been enlarged, it lias been found that, whatever may 
be the resemblances between electrical and chemical at- 
traction, the analogy fails in the very point on which the 
.dualistic system relied. But the chemists of the new 
school, in their reaction from dualism, have too much 
overlooked the electro-chemical facts, which are as true 
now as they ever were. The distinction between posi- 
tive and negative radicals, based on their electrical rela- 
tions, is evidently a most fundamental distinction, al- 
thougli, as Berzelius himself showed, the distinction is a 
relative and not an absolute one. It is possible to clas- 
sify the radicals in one or more series in which any mem- 
ber is positive toward all that follow it, and negative 
toward all that precede it in the same series, and this 
principle is as true of the compound as it is of the sim- 
ple radicals. Now, it is in this difference between posi- 
tive and negative radicals that we shall find the origin 
of the distinctive features of the acid and the alkali. 

Compare, again, the symbols of potassic hydrate 
and nitric acid as we have now learned to wi'ite them — 
K-O-II and H-O-NOg— and seek, by the electro-chemi- 
cal classification, to determine what are the electrical re- 
lations of the radicals K and NOg, to which, as I have 
said, we must refer the distinctive features of these 
compounds. It will appear that K, the radical of the 
alkali, is the most highly electro-positive, and NOg, the 
radical of the acid, one of the most liigldy electro-ncga- 
tiye of all known radicals. Moreover, if you will ex- 
tend your study, and compare in a similar manner the 
electrical relations of the other well-marked alkaline and 
acid hydrates, you will find that the radicals of the al- 
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kalies are all electro-positive, and the radicals of the 
acids all electro-negative, and, further, that the distinc- 
tive features of the alkali or the acid are the more 
marked in just the proportion that the position of the 
radical of the compound, in the electrical classification, 
is the more extreme. Lastly, those hydrates whose 
properties are indifferent, and which sometimes act as 
acids and sometimes as alkalies, will be found to contain 
radicals occupying an intermediate position in the same 
classification. 

In following, then, the path which theoretical con- 
siderations have opened, we have met with a most re- 
markable class of facts. Alkalies contain radicals which, 
in the process of electrolysis, are attracted toward the 
negative pole of the battery, Avhile acids contain radi- 
cals which, under the same conditions, are drawn toward 
the positive pole, and, in the proportion as the energy 
thus mutually exerted between radical and pole is the 
more marked, the acid or alkaline features of the hy- 
drates of the radical arc the more pronounced. Here 
are the facts, which no one will question ; and what, 
now, is the explanation of them ? We can give only a 
theoretical explanation based on the analogies of polar 
forces, a mode of manifestation of energy of which the 
chemical force appears to partake, as the very phenom- 
ena of electrolysis indicate. 

If we carefully study what we have called the dis- 
tinctive features of acids and alkalies, they will be found 
to depend on this, that the hydrogen-atoms of acids are 
readily replaced only by positive, and the hydrogen- 
atoms of alkalies only by negative radicals. In other 
words, with every hydrate the power of easily replacing 
its hydrogen-atom is only enjoyed by those radicals 
which are opposite in their electrical relations to the 
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radical which the hydrate already contains. This will 
be found to be the one characteristic to which all that 
is peculiar to either acid or alkali can be referred, and 
if we can explain this we have explained all. 

The explanation we would offer is as follows : The 
oxygen-atom with its two bonds, -0-, is in a condition 
.similar to that of a bar of soft iron, susceptible of mag- 
netism. When we unite the atom by one of these 
bonds with a positive radical, we produce an effect sim- 
ilar to that obtained by placing in contact Avitli one end 
of such an iron bar a powerful magnetic pole. Under 
these conditions, as is well known, the two ends of the 
bar become strongly polar, the farther extremity ac- 
quiring a polarity of the same kind as that of the active 
pole ; and so, in the case of our oxygen-atom, a posi- 
tive radical united at one bond seems to polarize the 
atomic mass, and make a positive pole at its other end. 


Majjnot. Bar. 



+ - + 


K-0- 

Furthermore, if we bring a lump of nickel in contact 

with the free pole of an iron bar, in the condition tliiis 

described, magnetic attraction will be developed in the 

mass of the nickel, a negative pole will be formed at the 

point of contact, and the lump will adhere. So, also, 

we may suppose that a similar effect is produced on the 

somewhat indifferent hydrogen-atom, which, added to 

K-0-, makes up the alkaline molecule — 

+ -+ - 
K-O-H. 

liastly, if we bring near the now loaded pole of our 
iron bar — ^to which we will assume there is attached 
as large a lump of nickel as it is capable of bolding 
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— a lump of soft iron, the pole will drop the nickel 
and take the iron. In like manner, if we bring near 
our alkaline-molecule a radical, like NO2, which has, 
by its own nature, or is capable of receiving by induc- 
tion, a higher degree of negative polarity than the hy- 
drogen-atom, then the molecule drops the hydrogen - 
atom and takes the radical. 

Again, start with the same oxygen -atom with its 
two possible poles, and unite it by one of its bonds to 
a negative radical, it is evident that an opposite eliect 
will be produced to that described in the last paragraph. 
The hydrogen-atom united to the remaining bond will 
now become by induction electro-positive, thus : 

n-O^-(NO0; 

and, consequently, if we bring near the molecule a rad- 
ical like K, which, by its nature, has a highly electro- 
positive polarity, the molecule will drop the hydrogen 
and take in its place the potassium atom. It is the 
preference for a negative radical in place of its hydro- 
geii-atom which makes the first molecule alkaline, while 
it is a similar preference for a positive radical \Aich 
renders the second molecule acid ; and these preferences, 
as we now sec, are manifestations of energy similar to 
those with which we are fiimiliar in that well-known 
mode of polarity called magnetism. 

Let me not, however, be understood to imply that 
the analogy here presented is perfect, or that it can be 
followed out into details ; for this is far from being 
true. If chemism is, as it seems to be, a mode of 
polar action, it manifests characteristics which find 
their parallel in electrical rather than in magnetic phe- 
nomena. One instance of the failure of the analogy 
I have drawn we meet at once — ^and you have probably 
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already detected it — in that important but small class 
of acids of which hydrochloric acid is the type. The 
molecules of these compounds consist of a single hy- 
drogen-atom united to a highly-negative radical, and 
this hydrogen-atom has the same susceptibility of re- 
placement by positive radicals, which is the essential 
characteristic of the acid hydrates we have been study- 
ing. These molecules contain no oxygen, and how, 
you may ask, can the theory of the constitution of acids 
and alkalies we have been expounding apjdy to them ? 
The only answer we can give is, that they appear to 
present a simpler type of polarity, to which, though 
unlike magnetism, we have a parallel in the idienomena 
of electricity. 

Take, for instance, the molecule of hydrochloric 
acid, IICl, the best example of its class. In this the 
chlorine-atom seems to have a single pole, which is- 
strongly negative, and by its influence there appears 
to be induced an opposite pole, also single^ in the atom 
of hydrogen. 11^ now, we bring near to this binary 
grpup an atom like Na, which either has by itself, or 
is capable of acquiring by induction, a higher degree 
of positive polarity than H, then the chlorine pole drops 
the II and takes the Na. 

In the polar condition thus developed, the two op- 
posite poles are on different atoms, and not only are 
the two atoms separable, but the positive or negative 
virtue appears to be inherent in the atom, and is trans- 
ferred with it. A magnetic pole, on the contrary, is- 
always associated with its opposite on the same mass of , 
metal, and, if the mass is divided, two poles are found 
on each of the fragments, and so on indeflnitely, however 
far the division may be carried. In the phenomena of 
statical electricity, however, we have a well-dcfinfed 
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condition of polarity, to which the example of chemisni 
we have been just discussing appears to be closely al- 
lied. If a pith-lpall, electrified positively (or vitreous- 
ly), is brought near a similar ball electrified negatively 
(or resinously), they attract each other, and the one be- 
comes the pole of the other. If, now, the two are sep- 
arated, each carries with it its electrical charge, and 
the peculiar virtue it has in consequence of that charge. 
But, though the two poles may thus be separated, and 
cease to have any relation to each other, yet they do 
not become isolated in any proper sense of that terra, 
for each of the electrified bodies draws, by induction, 
an electrical charge, opposite to its own, to the extrem- 
ity of the nearest conductor, and this charge becomes 
a new pole. An isolated pole is, in fact, a contradic- 
tion of terms. Polarity implies an opposition of rela- 
tions, which involves two poles, and electrical polarity 
differs from magnetic polarity chiefiy in the circum- 
stance that the two poles arc separate bodies. The mag- 
netic poles are the ends of a polarized bar of iron, while 
the electrical poles are the boundaries of a mass of po- 
larized dielectric, usually air, which intervenes between 
the oppositely electrified bodies ; and every charge of 
electricity is just as closely associated with an opposite 
charge resting on some conductor beyond the insulating 
dielectric, as one magnetic pole accompanies the other. 

Now, it is worthy of remark that this indissoluble 
association of opposite poles, which we must expect to 
find in chemical phenomena, if chemism is, as we sup- 
pose, a polar force, is actually manifested in ft striking 
class of facts. The univalent atoms which, like those 
of chlorine or sodium, act as single poles, are never 
found isolated, but are always associated in a mole- 
cule with at least one other atom which forms the op- 
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posite pole of the molecular system, and, although the 
two poles of a molecule like HCl can bo readily sepa- 
rated, the atoms do not remain isolated, but immedi- 
ately form new associations, as in this very case, where 
the atoms of hydrogen pair off into molecules of hy- 
drogen gas (H-II), and those of chlorine into molecules 
of chlorine gas (Cl-Cl), which ai*e polar systems similar 
to those destroyed. On the other hand, bivalent atoms, 
like those of mercury or zinc, whicli have two poles, and 
may, therefore, constitute a complete polar system, each 
by itself, are sometimes found isolated, and form that 
class of molecules, previously described, in which the 
molecules consist of single atoms. The phenomena of 
qiiantivalence, also, which are such a characteristic feat- 
ure of what we may now call chemical polarity, have 
their parallel in the phenomena of multiple poles, so 
familiar in magnetism, and may be caused by the same 
polar force acting through atoms of different shapes, 
and susceptibility to its influence ; and the fact already 
referred to, that, in the variations of qiiantivalence, two 
bonds always appear or disappear at a time, is a strong 
confirmation of this theory ; for, as has been said, one 
pole implies an opposite of equal strength, and the two 
must stand or fall together. It would be a further con- 
sequence of the theory that, although atoms of any 
even degree of quantivalence (artiads) might become 
isolated in molecules, those of an uneven degree (peris- 
sads) could not ; and this also we find to be true so far 
as observation extends ; but the number of elementary 
substances whose molecular weight has been directly 
determined is comparatively small, and those whose 
molepules are known to consist of single atoms^ al- 
though all artiads, are only bivalent. 

Betuming now for a moment to the simple type of 

s 
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polarity presented by the molecule H-Cl, let me call . 
your attention to the fact that the polarity of the ordi- ' 
nary acid hydrates is but a modified form of the sim- 
pler type, and this will be obvious on comparing the 
symbol of hydrochloric acid with that of hypochlorous 
acid, from which it differs only by an atom of oxygen : 

H-Ol H-"0-Cl. 

Hydrochloric Acid. Hypochlorous ^cid. 

You will notice that the atoms II and Cl are the poles 
of both systems, and that the oxygen-atom in the last 
is analogous ' to an armature between two magnetic 
poles, or, perhaps, more closely to a prime conductor 
between two oppositely-electrified balls : 

© (ZZZU) © 

H O Cl. 

Hypochlorous acid illustrates this relation more strik- 
ingly than nitric acid, our previous example of this 
class of compounds, but it is not nearly so stable a sub- 
stance, and has never been obtained in a pure condi- 
tion. Nitric acid differs from hypochlorous acid in con- 
taining a compound in place of a simple radical — 

H-o’-Ci. II-'0-(N0a). 

Hypochlorous Acid. Nitric Acid. 

and the presence of compound radicals, often very com- 
plex, in the molecules of all the well-marked acids, ne- 
cessarily increases the diflBculty of interpreting their mo- 
lecular structure, since the symbols may frequently be 
grouped in several ways without violating the principles 
of quantivalence. Our theory of the molecular struct- 
/^re of acid hydrates cannot, therefore, afford to waive 
i|i^e important evidence in its favor which has been ob- 
tained from recent investigations, and, as I am anxious 
to establish it on such a firm foundation that it may be 
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taken as a basis in our further investigations of mo- 
lecular stiuicture, I must ask you to listen patiently to 
the few additional points I have to present. 

The element carbon forms, with oxygen, besides tlie 
compound carbonic dioxide, which we have jdready 
studied, a second compound, called carbonic oxide\ 
which has the symbol OO. In this molecule two of 
the bonds of the carbon -atom are unemployed, or, 
rather, neutralized by their mutual attraction. Hence, 
these molecules are very much in the same condition 
as the atoms of mercury or zinc, when acting as mole- 
cules, and, like them, the molecule CO can enter into 
direct combination, as a bivalent radical. Striking in- 
stances of such combination are the formation of phos- 
gene gas by the direct union of carbonic oxide with 
chlorine gas, under the influence of sunlight, and the 
burning of carbonic oxide, when the same molecules 
unite with an additional atom of oxygen to form car- 
bonic dioxide : 

O 

CO + Cl -Cl = cock or Cl-C-Cl; 

Carbonic Oxide. Chlorine Gas. Phosgene Gas. 

2CO + 0-0 = 2C0a or O-C-O. 

Carbonic Oxide. Oxygen Gas. Carbonic Dioxide. 

Now, if potassic hydrate, K-O-II, is gently heated 
^in an atmosphere of carbonic oxide, a slow but regular 
absorption of the gas takes place, and the potassium 
salt of a well-known acid, called formic acid, is the re- 
sult, and, from a mixture of this salt with sulphuric acid, 
we can readily distill off the acid itself. Formic acid 
boing volatile, we can determine .with certainty its 
molecular weight, and, since an accurate analysis is also 
possible, there is no doubt whatever that the symbol 
H2O2C expresses the exact composition of its molecule. 
But how are these atoms arranged i As data for solY- 

sr2 
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iiig this prol^lem, we have, in the first place, the known 
qiiantivalence of the several atoms, and, in the second 
place, a knowledge of the fact, acquired in studying the 
Ijhenomena of combustion, that, if, in the reaction Tjy 
which formic acid was produced, the two atoms of 
the radical CO had been parted, an enormous absorp- 
tion of heat must have attended the chemical change. 
But no such thermal effect, nor any of the phenom- 
ena, which would naturally accompany it, have been 
noticed, and we therefore feel justified in concluding 
that the radical CO exists as such in formic acid, as 
the direct absorption of the gas by caustic potash would 
seem to indicate. The only question that remains is, 
how the other atoms arc grouped around this radical, 
and the qiiantivalence of the atoms permits but one 
mode of grouping, as follows : 

O 

n-o-o-H. 

In this molecule there arc two atoms of hydrogen, 
one united directly to the carbon-nucleus, the other also 
united to the same radical, but only indirectly through 
the atom of oxygen which intervenes. Now, are both 
of these hydrogen-atoms equally susceptible of replace- 
ment! We find not. If* we neutralize, the acid by 
potassic hydrate, we obtain the same potassium salt 
which was formed by the direct union of the alkali 
with carbonic oxide, and analysis shows that this salt 
contains just one-half as much hydrogen as the acid 
from which it was formed, and, by no metathetical re- 
action whatever can we succeed in replacing the re- 
maining atom. 

Evidently, then, the two atoms stand in very differ- 
ent relations to the molecule; but which was the one 
replaced ? As to this point, we have the most conclu- 
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give and abundant evidence. We need call, however, 
but a single class of witnesses. Formic acid is the first 
of a series of volatile acids, and the molecules of the suc- 
cessive compounds which form the steps of this series 
differ from each other by the common diflerence Clio. 
The second member of the series is acetic acid, which, 
in a diluted condition, is used as a condiment with our 
food under the name of vinegar. The composition of* 
pure acetic acid is represented by the symbol 114030^, 
and the molecule of this acid, therefore, contains four 
atoms of hydrogen. But of these only one is replaceable 
— as in formic acid — and the same is true of all the acids 
of this class, although the molecules of the last member 
of the series contains no less than sixty hydrogen-atoms. 
Moreover, acetic acid — like formic acid — contains two 
atoms of oxygen, and two corresponding atoms — and 
only two — appear in the molecules of all the other 
members of the same series. Add now the further 
fact, which will be illustrated more fully hereafter, that 
several of the compounds in the series have been pre- 
pared from formic acid by processes which show that, 
if the radical 

O 


exists in the molecule of this, the first member of the 
series, it must also form a part of the molecules of all 
the other members, and you will be prepared, I think, 
to answer the question proposed above. The facts stated 
may be almost said to prove that in all these molecules 
one, and only one, atom of hydrogen is united to the 
. radical by an atom of oxygen, and this must be the sin- 
gle atom which in all these compounds is susceptible of 
replacement. We may, therefore, w;rite the symboLof 
formic acid- fi _o"- (COH), 
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and regard the molecule as having a polar condition 
like tliat we attributed to the molecule of nitric acid. 

Here, then, is a well-marked acid, in regard to the 
structure of whose moleenle there can be no reasonable 
doubt, and the conclusion wo have reached in regard 
to it harmonizes completely with that we had pre- 
viously formed in regard to the structure of the mole- 
cule of nitric acid on wholly different grounds. Such 
a conciirrenee of testimony gives us great confidence 
in the theory we have advanced ih regard to the con- 
stitution of tliis class of substances, and wc may cer- 
tainly accept it as a trustworthy guide in the further 
lU’osecution of our study. 

It will not, of course, be for a moment inferred 
that wc regard the argument now concluded as demon- 
strative. Wc have been advocating wdiat wc have 
expressly called a theory, and all we claim is that the 
evidence advanced is sufficiently conclusive to render 
the theory credible, and that the theory is of great val- 
ue, both by giving us a more comprehensive grasp of 
the facts with which Ave have to deal, and by helping 
us to associate the superseiisuous phases of molecular 
action with the visible phenomena of magnetism and 
electri(.*itv. 

Having then stated, as fully as the circumstances 
will permit, the evidence on wdiich our theory of the 
eonstitutiQu of acids and alkalies rests, in the case of 
a few of the simpler of these compounds, I must, as 
regards the molecular structure of the more complex 
compounds of the same type, content myself wdth mere- 
ly stating results, only premising that the conclusions 
rest on eyidence similar to that already adduced. 

Beginning with the series of volatile acids, of which 
formic and acetic acids are members, let me first call 
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your attention to the following symbols, wliicli, as wo 
believe, represent the molceuhir structure of' these 
bodies : 

O 

Formic acid II - O - (C - 11) 

O ir 

Acetic acid U - O - (C - 0 - IT) 

I 

H 

O IT II 

[i I I 

Propionic acid H-O-(C-C-O--II) 

ir 11 

O II II II 

1; I I I 

Normal butyric acid .... n-0-(C-C-C-0 - II) 

. I I I 

]I J1 II 

O 11 II II If 

Normal valeric acid II - O - (C - (1 - 0 -- C - C - 11) 

I I I I 

11 11 II II 

All the above compounds have been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and all the symbols given above rest on ms 
good evidence as the first. All these compounds havo 
the same general structure, and the same system of 
polarity, as the simpler hydrates, and they may be re- 
garded as derived from formic acW by successive sub- 
stitutions of 

II 

-C-H 

I 

H 

for the final hydrogen-atom of the negative radical. 
Lastly, notice the binary group, H-0-, which plays such 
an important part in these and all similar molecules. 
This group of atoms, or radicals, has been named Ay- 
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droxj/ly 'oady for the future, we shall find it convenient 
to employ this term. 

In all the examples thus far cited, in illustration of 
our theory of the molecular structure of acid and alka- 
line hydrates, the molecule has contained but one hy- 
droxyl (HO) group, and therefore but one replaceable 
hydrogen-atom. Such hydrates are said to be mono- 
atomic. While, however, the univalent radicals, which 
these compounds all contain, can only bind one 
hydroxyl group, a bivalent radical may be associated 
Kvith two such groups, a trivalent radical with three, 
and so on. In the resulting compound there will be as 
many replaceable atoms of hydrogen as there are hy- 
droxyl groups united to the radical, and the number of 
these replaceable atoms measures what is called the 
atomicity of the compound. We are now prepared to 
define also the term hydrate^ that we have so frequently 
used in this lecture to designate the class of compounds 
to which all the alkalies and most of the acids belong. 
A hydrate simply ^ a compound of hydroxyl^ and is 
monatomic^ diatomic^ triatomicj etc.^ accordi/ng as it con- 
tains oncj two, three, or more hydroxyl groups. Let me 
illustrate this important principle by a few examples 
of hydrates of multivalent radicals, beginning with 
those in which the radical is bivalent. 

At the boiling-point, metallic magnesium slowly de- 
composes water, liberating liydrogcn gas — 

2TIaO + = MgOalls + H-H 

Water. Magnesium. Magnesic Uydratc. Hydrogen Gas. 

- In this reaction the bivalent atom of magnesium 
binds together two molecules of water to form a mole- 
cule of magnesic hydrate, whose structure may be rep- 
resented : 

Magnesic Hydrate. 
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The molecule of common slacked lime^ calcic hydrate, 
has a similar structure : 


H-O-Ca-O-H. 

Calcic Hydrate. 

These two hydrates are both alkaline, but there are 
corresponding acid hydrates, among which are num- 
bered the two very important chemical agents called 
sulphuric and oxalic acids, whose molecules are sup- 
posed to have the structure indicated by our diagrams : 

O 0 0 

h-o-s-o-h h-o-c-g-o-h 

^ II Oxalic Acid. 

o 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Compounds like the last four arc said to be diatomic; 
for there arc in each case two hydroxyl groups,* and 
therefore two easily-replaceable atoms of hydrogen, and 
this is shown, in the case of the acids, by the fact that, 
when wholly or one-half neutralized with caustic soda 
or potash, they give two different salts, in one of which 
the whole, and in the other only one-half, of the hy- 
drogen of the acid is replaced. Thus, we have — 


O 

H-O-S-O-Na 

II 

O 

Hydrosodic Sulphate. 


o 

Na-O-S-O-Na 

6 

Dlsodic Sulphate. 


So also — 

o o 

II n 

H-O-C-O-O-K 

Hydropotassic Oxalate. 


o o 

k-o-o-o-o-k 

Dipotassic Oxalate. 


If, however, we neutralize these dibasic acids with 
magnesic or calcic hydrates, we can obtain but one 
product, because the bivalent atoms Mg and Ca replace 
the two hydrogen-atoms at once. The salts thus ^ob- 
tained have the symbols : 
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Magncsic Bulpfiato. 


n / 0 - 0==0 
Oa: I 

0-C o 

Calcic Oxalate. 


It may, perhaps, avoid some confusion to repeat 
here the remark already made, that the position or 
grouping of the symbols on the diagram is wholly ar- 
bitrary beyond the relations which the dashes indicate. 

Pass next to hydrates which contain three hydroxyl 
groups, and are, therefore, said to be triatomic. Of 
these we shall only cite two examples : 


II 

I 

O 

Il_0_B-0-II 

Boric Acid. 


II 

I 

o 


H-o-p-o-n 

II 

o 

Fhosphorle Acid. 


The triatomic character of phosphoric acid is shown by 
the fact that it can be neutralized by caustic soda in 
three successive stages, and gives three compounds, one 
of which contains no hydrogen, and the others respec- 
tively one-tliird and two-thirds as much as in the corre- 
sponding quantity of the acid. The names and symbols 
of these salts are as follows : 


Na.i^O:,.PO 
Trisodic Pho.<sphato. 


II,Na.20a=P0 
Ilydrodisodlc Phosphate. 


TlavNasOa^PO 
Alliydrosodlc Phosphate. 


This abbreviated form of notation can be easily under- 
stood, and requires no further explanation. It saves 
space in printinjg, and gives all the data required for 
constructing the graphic symbols. 

Of hydrates containing four hydroxyl groups, there- 
fore, tetratomic, the most familiar is silicic hydrate — 


n -0 Q.yO-H 

n-O/^KO-II 


but this substance is very unstable, and hitherto it has 
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been impossible to prepare it of constant composition. 
The instability is due to a cause which is inherent 
in many of the more complex molecular structures. 
Wherever there is a tendency in tlie atoms to group 
themselves, so as to better satisfy their mutual affini- 
ties, a slight cause is sufficient to destroy the balance 
of forces on which the existence of the molecule de- 
pends, and the structure breaks up into simpler parts. 
The explosion of nitro-glycerinc was a consj)iaious ex- 
ample of this principle, and wo have, in these complex 
hydrates, another illustration of the same. It is evi- 
dent, from the veiy great amount of heat evolved in 
the direct union of oxygen and liydrogon gases, that 
the molecules of water are in a condition of great sta- 
bility, and the hydrogen and oxygen atoms, whi('h are 
associated in such numbers in the molecules of the 
more complex hydrates:, are constantly tending to this 
condition of more stable equilibrium, , Indeed, these 
compounds give off water so readily, either spontane- 
ously or at the slightest elevation of temperature, that 
they were formerly supposed to contain water, as such, 
and hence the name hydrates (from uSwp, imter\ which 
has been retained in our modern nomenclature, al- 
though with a modified meaning. 

Since the number of oxygen and hydrogen atoms 
in the several hydroxyl groups united to the radical of 
a liydrate must necessarily be the same, it follows that 
the formation of every molecule of V^ater must be at- 
tended with the liberation of an atom of oxygen, and, 
when a hydrate breaks up, these atoms frequently unite 
with the radical to form compound radicals of lower 
quantivalence. Thus we have formed from the normal 
silicic hydrate, by the elimination of successive mole- 
cules of water, the following products : 
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*n 

H 


1 

0 

0 


H-O-Si-O-H 

Si = 0 

0-Si"0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

II 

H 


Normal Hydrate.. First Anhydride.* 

Second Anhydride. 

•The atoms of oxygen 

liberated 

as just described 

may also bind together several atoms of silicon, and 

thus give rise to still more 

complex groups, such as — 

H II 

H 

H H 

1 1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

H-O-Si-O-Si-O-n 

H-O-Si- 

0-Si-O-Si-O-H 

1 1 

0 0 

O 

O O 

1 1 

H 11 

1 

n 

H H 

H H 

1 1 

H 

H 

1 1 

o o 

o 

1 

0 

8i(g)Si 

4./0\ 

Si(g)'Si 

0 o 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 1 

H II 

' H 

i 

II 


These compounds may be regarded as formed by the 
coalescing of two or more molecules of the normal liy- 
drate, and the elimination from these combined mole- 
cules of successive molecules of water as before. The 


following table will illustrate what is meant : 


114 

— o 

O 4 Si 

2(H4 O 4 Si) 

3(n4 O 4 Si) 

Ha 

O 2 SiO 

Hd Od S12O 

Hjo Oio SioO 


SiOa 

H 4 O 4 SlnOa 

Hp Ob SinOa 



Ha Oa SiaOa 
2SiOa 

Hd Ob SiaOa 
IT4 O 4 Si304 
Ha Oa SisOd 
3SiOa 


* A compound derived from a hydrate by the elimination of water is 
called an anhvdrido. 
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The table might be extended indefinitely. It is true 
that not every member of these series is even theoreti- 
cally a possible compound ; but, by attempting to write 
the symbols in the more graphic form, those cases in 
which the atoms cannot be grouped in a single mole- 
cule will be readily distinguished. 

We have in this glass a solution of sodic silicate, 
which is commonly called soluble glass. On adding to 
the solution some muriatic acid, you notice that there 
is at once formed a white, bulky, gelatinous mass. 
This is supposed to be the normal silicic hydrate, but, 
when wc attempt to wash and dry the substance for 
the purpose of analysis, it begins to lose water, and 
we have found it impossible to arrest the change at any 
definite point. In the process of drying, the various 
hydrates, whose symbols we have given, are probably 
produced, but only as passing phases of the dehydra- 
tion, and these symbols would be wholly ideal were it 
not that, on replacing the hydrogen-atoms by metallic 
radicals, we obtain products of great stability. The 
compounds to which I refer are the mineral silicates 
that form so large a part of the minerals and rocks of 
the globe. The two following well-known, although 
not abundant, minerals correspond, for example, to the 
normal hydrate and its first anhydride respectively : 

Mg(g)Si(g)Mg 0a(g)8i.-.0 

Magnesia Ghiysolitc. Wollastonlte. 

and the symbols show that the molecular structures we 
have described above are realized in these natural prod- 
ucts if not in the hydrates. The molecular structure 
of some of our most common minerals, such as feldspar 
and garnet, corresponds to that of some of the most 
complex hydrates, with radicals consisting of several 
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silicon-atoms ; but, we shall understand better the man- 
ner in which these highly-complex molecules are built 
up, after we have become acquainted with a remarkable 
hexatomic hydrate, whose well-marked sexivalcnt radi- 
cal plays a very important part in their structure. 

No definite pentatomic hydrate is known, but of 
hexatomic hydrates there are several noteworthy ex- 
amples. The one referred to in the last paragraph is 
the hydrate of aluminum. The normal hydrate of this 
element, and the several anhydrides which may be 
formed from it by the elimination of successive mole- 
cules of water, are all well-defined mineral substances. 
The following table shows the relations of these com- 
pounds to each other, and also to certain other mineral 
substances in which the hydrogen-atoms have been re- 


j^laced : 

OsAb^O 4^1X4 

025Al2=02=IIa 


Olbbsito. 

Jleinixitc. 

DiaFporc. 

Conmdum. 


Aiidnlusito. 

Cbrysoberyl. 



It would be interesting to represent in a graphic form 
these molecules, but I can leave this to your own study, 
and close my illustrations of the subject with two or 
three examples of the very highly-complex molecular 
structures which the salts of aluminum present, and in 
which the mode of atomic grouping is less obyious : 

I 

o-s-.o 

n n o 0 o H n 

\ / !i ■■ j I a \ ^ 

N_0-S-0-A1-A1-0-S-9-N 

./ \ II II li / \ 

II H . O 0 0 O H H 

O-V -0 

Amuionia Alum (dried.) 
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\ 

bo 00 

w // 

Garnet (Lime Alumina). 


I 


o 

. Si-O-Si 
/ \ / \ 

o o o o 

K-O-Si-O-Al-Al-O-Si-O-K 
\ / \ / 
o o o o 

\ / \ / 

Si-O-Si 
\ / 
o 

Feldspar (Orthoclase). 


In arranging these symbols for our diagrams, we natu- 
rally seek asymmetrical disposition ; but it must not be 
forgotten that every thing beyond the number of atomic 
bonds, and the relative position which the dashes indi- 
cate, is purely arbitrary. 

I have dwelt at this length on the theory of tlie 
acid and alkaline hydrates, because it is just here that 
the distinction between the new-school and the old- 
school chemistry cliiefly appears. The diialistic theory, 
which originated with Lavoisier, and was extended and 
illustrated by Berzelius, was based on the very class 
of facts we have been studying in the two preceding 
lectures of this course. At the time of Berzelius, the 
elements, the acids, the alkalies, or bases, and the 
large class of compounds called salts, made up very 
nearly the whole of chemistry, and, of the facts then 
known, the dualistic theory gave a satisfactory explau'V 
tion. It was the natural outgrowth of the discovery 
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of oxygen gas, that universally-diffused element with 
wliicli all other elementary substances combine, and of 
whose compounds almost the whole of terrestrial Nature 
consists.. Lavoisier inferred that oxygen must be the 
chemical centre in the scheme of Nature, and he there- 
fore made its compounds the basis of a new classifica- 
tion, which, subsequently, Berzelius greatly systema- 
tized and improved. In this classification the com- 
pounds of the elements with oxygen were divided into 
two classes : Those which, when dissolved in water — 
combined with it we should now say — gave/an acid re- 
action, were called acids ; while those which, under the 
same circumstances, gave an alkaline reaction, were 
called bases. It was known then, as well as now, that 
these reactions could not be obtained without the pres- 
ence of water, and that the larger part of the oxides, 
being insoluble in water, do not give the reactions at 
all; but, then it was supposed that the Avater acted 
only through virtue of its solvent power, that some 
other solvent would do as well, and that the insoluble 
oxides Avould give the same reactions if only an appro- 
priate solvent could be found. Hence, these insoluble 
oxides were classed with the acids or bases, according 
as they combined most readily with bases or acids re- 
\ spectively. The insoluble SiOg combined with soda, 
like the soluble SOs, and hence was classed with it as 
An acid. So the insoluble FeO combined with sulphu- 
ric acid, like the soluble GaO, and hence was classed 
with the last as a base. Again, the neutralizing of an 
acid by an alkali had all the appearance of direct combi- 
nation, and, in all these processes, the acid oxide was as- 
sumed to unite with the metallic, or basic, oxide to form 
. what was called a salt. The presence of the water, and 
the fact that it facilitated the chemical change, were not 
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ignored, but, as before, it was supposed to act in virtue 
of its solvent power, and a sufficient number of cases 
were known where the same compounds could be ob- 
tained with and without the aid of water to render this 
opinion not improbable. Take a single example : Phos- 
phate of lime may be made in two ways : first, by add- 
ing to a solution of lime in water a solution of phos- 
phoric acid : 

(3Ca==02-Ha + Slla-Oa-PO + = 

Ca 8 ^‘Oo^‘(PO )2 + (611-0-11 + Aq.). 

Secondly, by uniting lime, the oxide of the metal cal- 
cium, directly to P2O5, the oxide obtained by burning 
phosphorus (page 185 ) : 

3CaO + PaOo = SCaOjPaOs, or Ca3^‘Oe’‘(PO)9. 

In the last reaction there is no water present, and the 
first reaction was formerly supposed to be a case of 
similar direct union between CaO and P2O5, the only 
difference being that the two oxides were in solution : 

3(0a0,Il30) + SllsOjPaOs = 3Ca0,P80a + 6H9O. 

Accordingly, it was customary to write the symbols 
as in this last reaction, separating the acid from the 

basic oxide by a comma. Here are a few other exam- 

* 

’ CaO,SOj re0,80. ZnO.lT.O..' 

Sulphate of Lime. Sulphate of Iron. l^itratc ofZlnc. 

As expounded and illustrated by Berzelius, the 

dualistic theory had the charm of great simplicity, and 

was greatly strengthened by the electro-chemical facts 

which he brought forward in its support. The division 

of the elementary substances into electro-positive and 

electro-negative elements corresponded very closely to 

•% 

* To 'avoid confusion, all our symbols stand for the new atomic 
wdghts, and this must be remembered in comparing these formulae with 
those in the old books. 

T 
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the distinction between metals and metalloids. Bases 
were compounds of electro-positive elements with oxy- 
gen ; and acids, on the other hand, the oxides of electro- 
negative elements. Again, among these binary com- 
pounds the basic oxides were electro-positive, and the 
acid oxides electro - negative. Moreover, the wider 
apart in their electrical relations, the stronger was seen 
to bo the tendency of both the elements and of their 
oxides to combine, and, just as the metals united to 
metalloids, so bases united with acids. Thus was formed 
tlic class of ternary compounds, called, as above, salts.' 
Among these, also, could be distinguished a similar op- 
position of relations, although less marked, to that be- 
tween bases and acids, and, from the union of two salts, 
resulted the class of quaternary compounds, or double 
salts. In this way the theory advanced from element- 
ary substances to the most complex compounds through 
the successive gradations of binaries, ternaries, and qua- 
ternaries ; the elements or compounds only combining 
with substances of the same order, two and two togeth- 
er, like two magnetic poles, or two electrified bodies. 

This dualistic theory was certainly a most admira- 
ble system, and served the purposes of a rapidly-grow- 

, * The word salt was used in chemistry very early to describe any 
saline substance resembling externally common salt; but, under the 
dualistic system, the term came to be applied to that class of compounds 
which were supposed to be formed by the union of basic and acid oxides, 
as described above. Absurdly enough, however, common salt was thus 
ruled out of the very class of compounds of which it had previously been 
regarded as the type, and Berzelius, in his electro>chemical classification, 
made a distinct family of those substances which resemble common salt 
in' their chemical composition, and dhlled it the haloids. But this name 
’-^bodies resembling salt — only rendered the anomaly the more glaring, 
and it was always a blemish on the dualistic system. In the modem 
chemistry, the word salt, although still used as a descriptive name, has 
110 technical meaning. 
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ing science for more than half a ccntiiiy. Wc now 
fee^ assured that the old theory undervalued essential 
circumstances, and misinterpreted important facts. Wc 
maintain that hydrogen is an essential, not an accident- 
al constituent of all acids and all alkalies, and that, 
when tlie alkali is neutralized by the acid, the reaction 
consists in the replacement of this hydrogen, and not 
in the direct union of two oxides. Nevertheless, given 
the old facts, the old tlieory was logical and consistent, 
and it is no longer tenable, not because the old facts 
have changed, but simply because a whole new order 
of facts has been discovered by wdiich tlie old facts must 
be iiiterpreted. During the last twenty-five years there 
has been discovered a great mass of truths, connected 
chiefly with the compounds of carbon, in what was for- 
merly called the domain of organic chemistry, and this 
is to-day the, most prominent and attractive i)ortioii of 
our science. Moreover, the law of Avogadro and the 
doctrine of quanti valence are two new principles which 
our modern science has added to the old chemistry, and 
these principles have supplanted tlie dualistic theory. 
Let us not, however, undervalue the old theory. It 
was an important stage in the progress of science, and 
a noble product of human thought. Theories arc 
means, not ends ; but they are the appointed means by 
which man may raise himself above the low level of 
merely sensuous knowledge to heights where his intel- 
lectual eye ranges over a boundless prospect which 
it is the special privilege of the student to behold. 
What though his vision be not always clear, and his 
imagination fill the twilight with deceptive shapes 
which vanish as the light of knowledge dawns ; yet, 
to have enjoyed the intellectual elevation, is rewa/d 
enough for all his devotion and all his toil. 



LECTURE XIII. 


ISOMERISlf, AND THE SYNTHESIS OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

Having, in the previous lectures of this course, made 
you familiar with the conception that the molecules of 
every substance have a definite atomic structure, which 
is a legitimate object of scientific investigation, I en- 
deavored in my last lecture to illustrate, by numerous 
examples, the mode now generally employed in chem- 
istry of exhibiting this structure by means of what are 
called structural formulae, and, during the whole course 
of these lectures, it has been a chief object to develop 
the fundamental principles on which these formulae are 
based, in order that, having reached this stage, you might 
be able to see for yourselves that they were legitimately 
deduced from the facts of observation. I have freely ad- 
mitted that they were the expression of theoretical con- 
ceptions which wc could not for a moment believe were 
realized in Nature in the concrete forms, which our dia- 
grams embody. But I have claimed that they were at 
present our only mode of representing to the mind a 
large and important class of facts, and were to be val- 
ued as the first glimpses of some great, general truth, 
toward which they direct our investigation. Theories 
are the only lights with which we can penetrate the 
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obscurity of the unknown, and they are to be valued 
just so far as they illuminate our path. This ability 
to lead investigation is the only true test of any theory, 
and it will be my object in this my last lecture to show 
that the modern chemical theory of molecular struct- 
ure has a claim to be regarded as one of the most val- 
uable aids to discovery which science has ever received. 

The illustrations of molecular structure thus far 
studied have been mostly taken from those classes of 
compounds long known in chemistry under the names 
of acids, bases, and salts, and they were selected be- 
cause it w’as with such substances that the old theory 
had almost exclusively to deal, and they were therefore 
the best adapted to illustrate the differences between 
the new and the old chemistiy. But, as I have already* 
said, the strongest evidence in favor of the new theory 
is to be obtained from a class of substances about 
which the old chemistry knew almost absolutely noth- 
ing, and whose number has been enormously increased 
during the past twenty-five years. Indeed, the modern 
theory is so completely the outgrowth of new discov- 
eries that, given alone the old facts, the question be- 
tween the old and the new tlieories would be at least 
of doubtful issue, even if the new could over have been 
conceived. The class of substances to which I refer 
are the compounds of the elementary substance car- 
bon. The number of known compounds of this one 
element is far greater than that of all the other 
elements besides, and these compounds exhibit a 
great diversity in their molecular structure, which is 
often highly complex. As a rule they consist of a 
very few chemical elements (besides carbon, only hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen), but the number ©f 
atoms united in a single molecule may be very large, 
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sometimes even exceeding one hundred. Carbon is 
peculiarly the clement of the organic world, for, leav- 
ing out of view the great mass of water which liv- 
ing beings always contain, organized material consists 
almost exclusively of carbonaceous compounds. Hence 
these substances, with the exception of a few of the 
simplest, were formerly called organic compounds, and 
in "works on chemistry they are usually studied to- 
gether under the liead of organic chemistry. It^^as 
formerly supposed that the great complexity of these 
substances was sustained by what was called the vital 
jirineiple; but, although the cause which determines 
tjie growth of organized beings is still a perfect mys- 
tery, we now know that the materials of which they 
consist arc subject to the same laws as mineral mat- 
ter, and the complexity may be traced to the pe- 
culiar qualities of carbon. In like manner the notion 
that these so-called organic substances owed their ori- 
gin to some mysterious energy, which overruled the 
ordinary laws of chemical action, for a long time pre- 
cluded from the mind of the chemist even the idea 
that they could be formed in the laboratory by purely 
chemical processes ; so that, although the analysis * of 
these compounds was easily effected, the synthesis was 
thought impossible. But within a few years we have 
succeeded in preparing artificially a very large number 
of what were formerly supposed to be exclusively 
organic products ; and not only this, but the processes 
wc have discovered are of such general application that 
we now feel we have the same command over the syn- 
thesis of organic, as of mineral substances. The chem- 
ist has never succeeded in forming a single organic cell, 
ah4 the whole process of its growth and development is 
entirely beyond the range of his knowledge ; but be 
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has every reason to expect that, in the no distant future, 
he will be able to prepare, in his laboratory, both the 
material of which that cell is fashioned, and the various 
products with which it becomes filled during life. 

The number of elements which enter into the com- 
position of organic compounds being so restricted, it 
is evident that the immense variety of qualities which 
they present cannot be referred solely to the influence 
of the simple radicals which they contain.’ Moreover, 
there appears among these organie substances a most 
remarkable phenomenon, which, although not unknown 
in the mineral kingdom, is peculiarly chamcteristic 
of these complex compounds of carbon. We are ac- 
quainted with a large number of cases of two or ihore 
wholly diflerent substances having exactly the same 
composition and the same vapor density. Here, for 
example, are two such substances : 

The first, butyric acid, is an oily liquid with whose 
smell we are only too familiar, since, when formed in 
rancid butter, it imparts to this article of our food its 
peculiarly offensive odor. But, though, as the odor 
shows, it must slowly volatilize at the ordinary tem- 
perature, it does not boil lower than 15G° C., and does 
not easily inflame. Further, as its name denotes, it 
has the qualities of an acid, reddening litmus-paper, 
and causing an effervescence with alkaline carbonates. 

Utterly different from this offensive acid is the sec- 
ond substance, which we call acetic ether, a very lim- 
pid liquid, with a pleasant, fruity smell, highly volatile, 
boiling at 74° and inflaming with the greatest ease. 
Notice, also, that it does not in the least affect the 
colors of these sensitive vegetal^e dyes. 

Yet, butyric add and acetic ether have exactly the 

' Compare pages 248 and 262. 
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same composition, and the same vapor density. The 
results both of actual chemical analysis and of the 
determination of vapor density are given in this dia- 
gram, arid the figures obtained in the two cases do 
not differ more than we should expect the results of 
different analyses of the same substances to differ ; for 
it must be remembered that, in such experimental 
work, we can only attain a certain degree of accuracy, 
and that we may disregard all variations which are 
within the limit of probable error : 

Analyses of Isomeric Compounds. 


By Griinzwelff. By Liebig. 


Butyric Acid — 


Acetic Ether — 


Carbon 

.. 64.61 

Carbon 

. 64.47 

Hydrogen — 

. . 9.26 

Hydrogen. . . . 

. 9.67 

Oxygen 

.. 3C.23 

Oxygen 

. 35.86 


100.00 


100.00 

By Cnliourft. 


By BoiiUay and Dumas. 

Sp. Gr 

... 44.3 

&p. Gr 

.. 44.1 

Molec.. weight. . 

... 88.0 

Molcc. weiglit . . 

.. 88.0 


If, now, from thdse experimental results, we come 
to calculate Jm^ymbols of tlie two substances, accord- 
ing to thc^l^Piod I have so fully described, we shall 
obtain in both Cases precisely the same formula, C4H802, 
and it must, therefore, bo that the molecules of these 
two substances contain the same number of atoms of 
the same three elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Here, then, we come face to face with a most remarkable 
fact. For, to affirm no more than can be absolutely 
demonstrated, this pleasant odor of apples and this dis- 
gusting smell of rancid butter come from substances 
consisting of the sara^ elements united in the same 
proportions. What, then, can be tl^e cause of the dif- 
ference? We cannot allow such a fundamental fact as 
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this to pass unchallenged. It is evident that there is 
an all-important condition which has escaped our ele- 
mentary analysis. The circumstances demand investi- 
gation, and it would be a disgrace to our sc?iencc not to 
attempt to answer the question. Can you wonder, 
then, that, for the past ten years, a great part of the 
intellectual force of the chemists of the world has been 
applied to the problem, and in this course of lectures I 
have been endeavoring to present to you the result 
they have reached. The answer they have obtained 
is, that the difference of qualities depends on molecu- 
lar structure, and that the same atoms arranged in a 
different order may form molecules of different sub- 
stances having wholly different qualities. Jiut they 
have gained more, than this general result. 

These isoiTieric compounds^ as we call them, when 
acted on by chemical agents, break up in very different 
ways, and, by studying the resulting reactions,, we are 
frequently able to infer that certain groups of atoms 
(or compound radicals) are present in the compounds, 
because we know that they exist in the products which 
these compounds respectively yield ; our knowledge of 
the stnicture of these very radicals probably depending 
on yet other reactions, by which they again may be re- 
solved into still simpler groups. 

Thus, for example, if we act on acetic ether with . 
potassic hydrate, we obtain two products, potassic acc^ 
tate and common alcohol. Now, we know that alcohol 
has the symbol C2H5-O-II and contains the radical 
C2H5, which we call ethyl. Further, we know that 
potassic acetate has the symbol K-0-(C2H30) and con* 
tains the radical C2H3O, which we call acetyl. Hence 
we infer that thq ether contains both of these groups, 
and that its symbol must be C2H5-O-C2H3O. The reac- 
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tion obtained with potassic hydrate is, then, seen to 
consist in a simple metathesis between K and C2HB. 

Oan^-p-OJIaO 

Acetic Ether. 

K-O-H 

Potassic Hydrate. 

Passing next to the radical ethyl C2H5, we can show 
that it may be formed in a compound which contains 
the radical CH3, called methyl, by substituting for one 
of the hydrogen-atoms of this radical another group of 
the atoms CH3, thus : 


}=i 


K-O-CallaO 

Potassic Acetate. 

OaHfi-o-H 

Alcohol. 


H 

H-O-X 

n 

First Methyl Compound. 

H 

H-C-Y 

I 

II 

Second Methyl Compound. > 


n H 

H-O-O-X 

t I 

IT IT 


Ethyl Compound. 


n-Y 


V. Hydrogen Compound. 


In this assumed reaction the terminal hydrogen- 
atom of the first methyl compound changes place with 
the methyl radical of the second, thus producing the 
compounds in the second column. Such a reaction can 
actually be produced with a variety of substances, and 
these symbols may be supposed to stand for any of the 
substances between which the reaction is possible. We 
use X and Y, instead of writing the symbols of definite 
compounds, in order to confine the attention to the 
change which takes place in the radical alone. 

In reactions of this kind we form the radical ethyl 
in such a way as to leave no doubt whatever in regard 
to its structure, and in a precisely similar way we have 
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worked out the structure of acetyl. We represent the 
structure in the two cases thus : 


n II 

I I 

H-0-0 

I I 

n H 

Ethyl. 


O II 

D I 1 

-0-C-H 

I 

II 

Acetyl. 


Hence we conclude that the structure of a molecule 
of acetic ether should be rei)rcsented as follows : 


II II O JI 

II II I 

ii-c-o-o-o-o-n 

I I I 

II II II 

Acetic Ether. 

Moreover, since we arc led to the same result, whether 
we study the reactions by which the ether may be pre- 
pared or those by which it may be decomposed, we feel 
great confidence in our result. 

If, now, we act on butyric acid, the isomer of acetic 
ether, with potassic hydrate, the same reagent as before, 
we obtain wholly diflerent products. They are potas- 
sic butyrate and water; and here the knowledge of 
acids, bases, and salts, which wo obtained at the last 
lecture, comes in to help us interpret the reaction. It 
must be simply as follows : 


H-0-C4n70 
Butyric Acid. 

K-O-H 

Potassic Hydrate. 

Evidently, then, butyric acid, instead of containing the 
two radicals C2H5 and C2H30,like acetic ether, contains 
the more complex radical C4H7O, and the simple radi- 
cal H. 

But, although the last reaction shows that butyric 
acid contains the radical C4H7O, it gives us no infor- 


=1 


K-O-C4TTTO 
Potassic Butyrate. 

ii-o-n 

Water. 
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mation in regard to tlie grouping of the atoms in the 
radical. Of course, we have sought to discover what 
the structure is, and the result of the investigation is 
most remarkable, for it appears that there are two dif- 
ferent radicals having the same composition and corre- 
sponding to two distinct varieties of butyric acid, which 
differ in their odor, their boiling-point, and other quali- 
ties, and, further, various reactions show that the atoms 
of the radicals arc arranged in the two acids as the fol- 
lowing formulai indicate : 

n 


0 II II H 
II-O-O-O-O-O-II 

i I I 

II II H 

Normal Butyric Acid. 
(Prepared from butter by fcnucDtation.) 


o n-o-.Ti 
H-o-o — 0-n 
u-c-n 

I 

IT 

Isobutyric Acid. 

(A product of synthesis.) 


There are, therefore, at least three substances having 
the composition CJIaO^. 

Now, by studying in a similar way the whole scheme 
of carbon compounds, and connecting by reactions the 
more complex with the simpler, it has been found pos- 
sible, in a very large number of instances, to deter- 
mine the manner in which the atoms arc grouped in 
the respective molecules, and thus to show what the 
variations of stnicture are which determine the differ- 
ence of qualities in these isomeric bodies. Moreover, 
having discovered how the atoms are grouped, it has 
been found possible, in many cases, to reproduce the com- 
pounds ; and, more than this, chemists have frequently 
been led to the discovery qf wholly new bodies, isomeric 
with old compounds, by studying the possible variations 
of the structural symbol. This last fact has such an im- 
portant bearing on our subject, tending greatly to sub- 
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stantiate the general truth of our theory of molecular 
structure, that a few illustrations will be interesting. 
One of these we have already seen, for the isomeric 
modification of butyric acid, we have just been dis- 
cussing, was foreseen by theory before it was discov- 
ered, and it is, therefore, an example in point, but 
there are many other cases of the kind which arc 
equally remarkable. 

Butyric acid is the fourth body in that series of 
volatile acids before mentioned (page 277), of which 
formic and acetic acids are the first and second mem- 
bers. It was then said that the molecules of these acids 
increase in weight by successive additions of CH3 as 
we descend in the series, and it has been shown since 


II II 


(page 296), that the radical ethyl, -C-O-II, may be 


II 


in 


derived from methyl, -C-II, by replacing the terminal 
II 


H by another methyl group. It is obvious that this 
H H II II II 

II III 

process repeated on -C-O-H would give -0- C-O-II, 

u n li li li 


and that the result of successive replacements of the 
same kind would be a series of hydrocarbon radicals 
differing from each other by Cll^ like the volatile acids 
mentioned above. Furthermore, it is equally obvious 
that, theoretically at least, the same process might be 
applied to any compound containing a hydrocarbon 
radical; and you will not be surprised, therefore, to 
learn that there are many series of carbon compounds, 
between whose members we find this same common 
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difference. Bodies so related are said to bo the homo- 
logues of each other ; and of these homologous series, 
so called, no one has been more carefully studied than 
that of the volatile acids, of which nineteen members 
are known. 

Now, it is obvious that, as the hydrocarbon radical 
in the series of volatile acids increases in complexity, 
the possibilities of varying the atomic grouping in- 
crease also. Next to butyric acid, CJIsOg, comes va- 
leric acid, C5II10O2, and, while we had only two butyric 
acids, we can have four valeric acids, whose molecular 
structure is indicated by the following symbols : 


O n II II . 11 


H-0 


I I I I I 


,0-O-C-O-O-H 

till 

H H H H 


Kormal Valeric Acid. 


n 

O II h-6-h 

* I I 

n-0-0-0 — o-H 

li H-O-H 

n 

First IsoToIeric Acid. 


H 

O H-6-H H 

H-O-G C O-H 

H-6-H H 

I 

n 

Second Isovaleric Acid. 


II 

0 n-o-n n h 

1 I II 

H-O-O 0 O-O-H 

I I I 

H . H II 


Third Isovaleric Acid. 


Of these possible modifications of valeric acids, 
pointed out by theory, the first three have already been 
identified in the investigations to which the theory led, 
and the discovery of the fourth is probably only a quest 
tion of time. Examples similar to this are already nn- r 
merous and are rapidly multiplying, but I have ovUf 
time to cite one other instance. 
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A compound called cyanic etlicr has long been 
known, and its symbol was always assumed to be — 

(0an5)-O-aN, 

after the analogy of the other ethers ; that is, it was 
assumed to contain the compound radicals, ethyl, C2H5, 
and cyanogen, CN, united through an atom of oxygen. 
But, as is obvious, we may, without changing the radi- 
cal ethyl, group the other atoms thus : 

(0an5)-N^C=O, 

and, on searching for this substance, an isomer of the 
supposed cyanic ether was actually obtained, and called 
cyanetholine. Very singularly, liowevcr, further inves- 
tigation proved that the new compound was the real 
cyanic ether, and that the old one had the constitution 
represented by the last symbol. Evidently, then, we 
are not infallible ; but the very mistake has been in- 
structive ; for, in detecting and correcting the error, 
we have the more clearly shown that our methods are 
trustworthy. 

I hope I have been able to give some general no- 
tions of the manner in whicli we have obtained our 
knowledge of the grouping of the atoms in the com- 
pounds of carbon. More than this cannot be expected 
in a popular lecture ; for, so interwoven is the web of 
evidence on which the conclusions are based, that, to 
enter into full details in regard to any one of the more 
complex compounds, would be wearisome, and the work 
is much better suited for the study than the lecture- 
room. Indeed, I fear that I have already imposed too 
'great a burden on your patience ; but, if you have fol- 
lowed me thus fer, you will be interested in some of 
f thte results which we have reached, and which you aro 
now prepared to understend. I must necessarily pre- 
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. ;t;;^ie;hne charactmstic of carbon on tehich the gr^t 
and Tariefy of its compounds depend ia^liQ^e 
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H-H a -01 . 0"0 NsN 

Hydrogen Gas. ' CMnlne Gas.' . Oxy^ Gas. Hltrogw Gob* 

•So, also, in the compoimds— 

■' ;01 ioi O'- '■ 

Ol-Fe-Fe-a and aT-AI 

■ ' t I ■ ✓ S' 

01 01 ’ o o 

Eenlo Chloride. Aloinliilo Oxide. 


iillid likewise in 


Ol-Hg-Hg-Ol 

lf«n^as Chloride. 


O 

■ /..x 

OiiwCii 
Cnprods Oxide— 


^:tWQ atoihs are united by a single' boed, forming a hi.- 
muy group 'sdii^ is the radical of the m 
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Tlic carhon- atoms being quadrivalent, they may 
unite with each other cither by one, two, three, or four 
bonds, and the huger tlie nuinber of bonds wliieh 
are thus closed, the less Avill evidently be the com- 
bining power of the resulting radical. Hence may 
arise radicals like those represented in the diagram 
on the opposite l)agc. It is evident tliat this table 
might bo extended indefinitely, but the number of 
tenns given is suflicient to illustrate the simple rela- 
tion between the several radicals thus formed. Eacli 
groiq) of carbon-atoms can liave a maximum quantiva- 
Iciicc ol* i?n 2 (tlic letter n denoting tlic number of 
carbon-atoms in the group), and from this niaximuiii 
the (jiiantivalcnco may fall off by two bonds at a time 
until it is reduced to zero. Thus wc have for the six- 
atom group a maximum of 14 ; but the same group 
may «also liavo a quautivalcnce of 12, 10, 8, 0, 4, or 2. 

The symbols, however, given in the tabic do not by 

No. 1. 


1. 

I I I I I 

-0-0 -C-C-C> 

I I I I I 


3. 

- 6 - 
I I 

CO 

I I 

- 0 - 
I 


1 . 


-b-c... 

I I 


I I 

0 - 0 - 
I I 


I 

- 0 - 
I I I 

.C-C-0- 

I i I 

-c 


No. 2. 


4 . 

\ / 

0 

\ / \ / 
0 0 
/ \ / \ 

0 

/ \ 


-c 

I 


-c- 

I I 

-C-0 

I I 

-c- 

I 


I I I I 

O-^O-C-C- 


-0 

I 


5 . 

I 

-0 I 
^0 
I 


nny means exhaust the possibilities of combination 
with the given number of carbon-atoms ; for further 
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variations may bo obtained by elianging tlic relative 
position of the atoms while retaining the same (piaii- 
tivalcnce. Tims, the radical (C5)*" may be coiistnicted 
in the several ways shown in diagram Ko. 1, ami, al- 
though the several radicals thus obtained eoiitain the 
same number of atoms, and have the same (jiianli va- 
lence, they are fundamentally diflereiit. The diller- 
eiice consists, not in the mere grouping of tlie letters 
oil the page, which is purely arbitrary, but in the 
fact that, wliilo in 1 no carhon-iitoiii is united with 
more than two others, in 2, one of the atonis is united 
witli three others, and, in with four. As the num- 
ber of atoms in the group increases, the number of 
possible variations must necessarily become very great- 
ly augmented. Moreover, when some of tlic atoms are 
united by double bonds, a variation may be obtained 
by shifting the position of tliis double bond as well 
as by varying tlie position of the atoms with respect 
to each other. This is illustrated by diagram No. 2, 
which shows the possible forms of the group (04)^*". 
It is unnecessary, however, to multiply illustnitioiis ; 
for it is evident that a great multitude of radicals may 
be obtained with even a very limited number of car- 
bon-atoms, and to attempt to exhaust the possibilities 
w'ould be an endless task. Some of my audience, how- 
ever, may be interested to study the subject further, 
and I would, therefore, set them as a problem to find 
the number of possible combinations which can be 
made with a group of six carbon-atoms, having a quan- 
tivalence of twelve. Such investigations are not with- 
out their profit ; for, although many of the possibilities 
may not be realized in Nature, yet the practice will 
give a clear idea of what is meant by an csjientially dif- 
ferent structure. It may hereafter appear that changes 
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of position corresponding to the upper and lower, or 
the left and right hand sides of our diagram, constitute 
really essential variations of structure ; but, although 
there are some facts looking in this direction, we do 
not as yet admit that any such differences are of im- 
portance, and we regard any two groups as the same 
when, by any change that docs not alter the relative 
order of the atoms, or the number of bonds by which 
they are united, the two can be made to coincide thus : 


I I \ / / 

-C- -C- 0-0 

-0-0-G-isthesamcas-0-0-0-,and 0 0- the same 

III III /\ / 

- 0 - - 0 - 0 0 

I I / \ 


\ 
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\ 
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-0 

0 

= 0 

✓ 



\ / 

as 0 

0, 

but not the same as 0 

0 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

0 

-0 

0 

0 

/\ 

/ \ 

/ 

\ 


\ \/ 

0-0 

^ \ / 

or 0 0 

0-0 
/ /\ 


The radicals thus formed may be regarded as the skel- 
etons of the organic compounds. These carbon-atoms, 
locked together like so many vertebrae, form the frame- 
work to will cl i the other elementary atoms arc fastened, 
and it is thus that the complex molecular structures, 
of which organized beiugs consist, arc rendered possi- 
ble ; moreover, when we remember that, while the ele- 
mentary substance carbon is a fixed solid, the three 
elementary substances, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, with which it is usually associated, are permanent 
gases, this analogy of the carbon-nucleus to the skele- 
ton of the vertebrate animal becomes still more strik- 
ing. 

Having thus shown how the skeletons may be 
formed, let us next see how these dry bones may be 
clothed. In order to illustrate this point, I will sim- 
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ply take two of the ninnbcrlcss carbon-radicals, which 
are theoretically })ossiblc, and show how from them a 
set of familiar or^-anic products can be derived. Let 
the two be the radicals represented in this diagram : 

I 

c 

0 c 
1 

C (J - 

0 
1 

To such carbon-skeletons a large number of diflerent 
elementary atoms and compound I’adicals can be attached 
by various chemical pnx^esses ; but the nunibca* of those 
usually met with in organic compounds is very limited, 
and only the following Avill be considered in this con- 
nection, namely : 

II _0_. II _0-, 51 ,N- g N- 

Ilydro^’on. Oxytrou. Hydroxyl. Amldog<>ii. NItryl. 

Indeed, by doubling this number, we could obtain the 
materials for constructing nearly the whole scheme of 
modern organic chemistry. 

Beginning, then, with the nucleus - f! ~ 0 - C let us, 

III 

in the first place, satisfy all the open bonds Avith hydro- 
gen-atoms. * The result is — 

TI II II 

I I I 

II_C-C-C-II 

I I I 

n II IT 

Propylic Uydrlde. 

a combustible gas, Avhich is found mixed Avitli numer- 
ous other compounds of the same class in our petrole- 
um-wells. Propyl hydride is the third in a series of 
homologous compounds, of which no less than nine 
have been identified in our Pennsylvania petroleums. 


I I I 

_C_0-C- 

I I I 
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Metliylic hydride 

OIT 4 

Gas. 

Ethylic hydride 

Callo 

(( 

Propylic hydride 

Calls 

(( 

Jlutylip hydride 


32° 

Amylic hydride 


8C° 

Hexylic hydride 

CoIIu 

142° 

Hcptylic hydride 


194° 

Octylic hydride 


S>47° 

Nonylic hydride 

Col ho 

303° 


Tlic diiigriiiri, above, gives their names and boiling- 
points. Our common kerosene is chiefly a mixture 
of licxylic and hcptylic hydride, and the light naphthas 
a mixture of amylic and hexylic hydrides. Notice 
here, again, the common difference, OIL, between the 
symbols of any two consecutive members of this series 
of hydrocarbons. 

If, next, wc substitute an atom of oxygen for two 
of the hydrogen-atoms which, in propylic liydridc, arc 
united to either of the tcnninal atoms of the carbon- 
nucleus, wc obtain a compound called proj^ylic alde- 
hyde. This is a member of another scries of homo- 
logues, parallel to the last, and of which nearly as many 
members arc known. The aldehydes, as these bodies 
arc all called, have very striking and characteristic cpial- 
ities ; and these qualities may be, to a great extent, 
traced to their peculiar molecular structure. If wc 
only make so small a change as to transfer the oxygen- 
atom from the terminal to one of the central atoms of 
the carbon-nucleus, we obtain a class of compounds 
which, though isomeric with the aldehydes, have wholly 
ditferent qualities, and are called ketones. The ketone 
isomeric with propylic aldehyde is called acetone : 

IT no no II 

I I II I !l I 

II-G-C-O-Il II-C-C-C-II 

II II 

II n n II 

Propylic Aldehytlo. Acetone. 
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Going back again to the hydrocarbon, CJTf?, and 
replacing citlicr of the terminal hydrogen-atoms by 
the radical hydroxyl (-0-II), we obtain one of a very 
important class of compounds, called alcohols. 


II II TI 

I I I 

n_c-c-c-ii 

I I I 

II II ii 

Cropylic Hydride 


II II 11 

I I I 

II II II 

gives Tropylic Alcohol. 


Propylic alcohol is the third member of still another 
scries of homologous compounds, of wliicli oiir common 
alcohol is the second member. 

Normal A IcohoU. 


Metliylic alcohol (wood-spirit) C II.i -O-II 

Ethylic alcohol (coniinori alcohol) (>« Jh -O-II 

Propylic alcohol O 3 1 It - 0-1 1 

Bntylic alcohol 0., lU -O-lI 

Ainylic alcohol (Insel-oil) C 5 0,,-0-II 

Ilexylic alcohol Co On-O-ll 

lloptylic alcohol C7 Oio-O-lI 

Octylic alcohol Co O17-O-II 


The structure of the alcohol may obviously be 
varied, like that of the aldehyde, by transferring tlie 
hydroxyl from the terminal to one of the central atoms 
of the carbon-nucleus ; but we thus, as before, ol)taiii a 
wholly new set of substances, which, altliough resem- 
bling the normal alcohols in many respects, differ from 
them in important particulars. Tliere is, for example, 
an isopropylic alcohol, which is isomeric with the nor- 
mal propylic alcohol, and, like it, resembles externally 
common alcohol. But the pseudo-alcohol, as we call 
it, boils at 85° Cent., while the normal alcohol boils at 
97°, and, when acted on by chemical agents, yields 
wholly different products : 
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H 11 II 

H-C-C-C-O-II 

I t I 

II II II 

Propylic Alcohol. 


II II II 

I I I 

II-C-O-O-II 

I I I 

II O II 

I 

II 

Isopropylic Alcohol. 


Continuing, now, this process of clothing the car- 
bon-skeleton, let us, ill the next place, substitute for 
two of the hydrogcu-atoins of tlie normal alcohol an 
atom of oxygen, selecting for rej^laccmciit the two hy- 
drogen-atoms which are connected with that terminal 
carbon-atom to which the hydroxyl is united : 


II II II 


U-O-O-O-O- II 

I I I 


n n II 

Propylic Alcohol 


Kiv«*s 


II II O 

I I i: 

II-C-C-C-O-II 
I'l II 

Propionic Acid. 


Now, propionic acid is the third member of that ho- 
mologous scries of volatile acids of which a partial list 
has already been given (page 277), and of two of whose 
iriembers the possible variations of structure have al- 
ready been discussed (pages 298 and 300). 

Again, we may substitute in propionic acid a second 
oxygen-atom for two of the remaining atoms of hydro- 
gen, and we thus obtain a licpiid body called pyruvic 
acid, a perfectly definite substance, although one with 
which I can give you no familiar associations : 


ir II O 

I I II 

n_c-o~o-o-ii 

I I 

II II 

Prt>ploni« Acid. 


II o o 

II_ 0 - 0 -C-C)-II 

I 

II 

Pyruvic Acid. 


The acids and alcohols we have thus far formed 
around our three-atom carbon-nucleus have been all 
monatomic. The atomicity of a compound, you re- 
member, is determined by the number of atoms of hy- 
drogen which arc easily replaced by metathesis, and 
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only those atoms of hydrogen can be so replaced which 
are united to tlie carbon-nucleus through an atom of 
oxygen. Hence, with one hydroxyl group we can only 
ju’oduce monatomic compounds. Use two hydroxyl 
groups, and we can form around the same skeleton a 
number of diatomic compounds. The following arc a 
few examples. After what has been said, the symbols 
require no detailed description ; but it must bo remem- 
bered that the grouping is no play of fancy, and that 
a good reason can be given for the position of every 
letter : 

11 II JI 

n„o_o-.o-c-o-n 

I I I 

II II II 

rN«)t yot aisoovored.) 

Normal Propyl Glycol. 


O II 11 

n_o-c-o-o-o-i[ 

I I 

II II 

Normal or Paralactic Acid. 


II II II 

I I I 

H O II 

I 

u 

Proi^yl Glycol. 

O II II 

II-O-C-C-C-JI 

I I 

0 11 

1 

II 

Common Lactic Acid. 


Attach to the nucleus three hydroxyl groups, and there 
result triatomic compounds, among which is a very ta- 
miliar substance : 

ir II II 

II_0-C-C-C-0-II 

I I I 

II O 11 

I 

n 

Glycerine. 


O II II 

H-O-C-O-C-O-II 

I I 

O II 


II 

Glyceric Acid. 


o n o 

ti-o-c-c-6-o-ii 

I 

0 

1 

II 

Tartronic Acid. 
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Lastly, replace the three terminal hydrogen-atoms of 
glycerine by nitryl (NO2), and we meet again an old 
acciLiaintance * 

o IT II n o 

N_0-6-C -C-O-N 

II III II 

O 11 O II 0 

O N O 

Nitro-glycerinc. 

I think that this last symbol will not now appear to 
you so strange as when I first called your attention to 
it a few lectures back. It is true that I have not act- 
ually proved that this grouping of the letters repre- 
sents the structure of the nitro-glycerine molecule, but 
I have led you to a point where you arc prepared to 
accept it as a definite result of investigation, and can 
feel assured that the proofs await your examination in 
the due course of your study. You can now understand 
more clearly than before how it is that, by the struct- 
ure of the molecule, the oxygen-atoms are kept apart 
from the atoms of carbon and hydrogen for which the 
fire-eleinciit lias such a strong affinity, and how these 
atoms rush into more stable combinations when the 
delicate balance of forces, on which the structure de- 
pends, is disturbed. 

You have now seen what a number of distinct com- 
pounds can be obtained by attaching to one of the very 
simplest of the carbon-nuclei atoms of hydrogen and 
oxygen alone. Almost every commutation we could 
make with these few atoms is actually realized in a defi- 
nite substance. Of course, with the names of many of 
these bodies you have no association. You must accept 
the assurance that they stand for definite substances, 
and that our symbols represent the results of care- 
ful investigation, and, knowing this, you can gain some 
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conception of tlic knowledge wc have acquired of the 
structure of this class of compounds ; and, when you 
add to this tliat, in many of these cases, the theory has 
gone before discovery, and, by suggesting possible com- 
mutations of tlie atoms, has prefigured compounds wliicli 
w’cre subsequently obtained, you must admit that, rude 
and unreal as our representations of molecular struct- 
ure may be, they have a positive value, both as means 
of classifying fiu'ts and as aids to new discoveries. 

Lastly, let us turn our attention to the second of the 
two carbon-skclctoiis, whose dry bones we proposed to 
clothe with the features of definite compounds. The 
group of bodies whose molecules contain, as 
0 0 ^ assume, this nucleus (Fig. ‘12), has been 

very fully iiivestigated by Professor Kckule, 
of Bonn, and to liim wc owe the theory of 
^0 (1 their structure wdiicli our diagram rc])re- 

Pw, 82 . sents. It may appear superfluous for me to 

repeat that, in such diagrams, the only es- 
sential points arc the relative ordci* of the atoms and 
the number of the bonds ; but the hexagonal shape in 
which we find it convenient to represent on our page 
the structure of this nucleus suggests the idea of defi- 
nite form so forcibly, that additional caution may be 
needed to avoid misconstruction. 

The bodies with which wc are now to deal arc, for 
the most part, products cither already existing in coal- 
tar, or which may be obtained from it by various chem- 
ical processes. Among them are those gorgeous ani- 
line dyes which, within a comparatively few years, have 
added so much to the elegances of common life. From 
a very large number of compounds, I can only select a 
few examples. Still, I shall not restrict the selection 
to compounds whose molecules contain only six carbon- 
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atoms, but I shall endeavor to show that molecules of 
extreme complexity can be built up either by the addi- 
tion of hydrocarbon radicals to the nucleus represented 
in Fig. or by the coaleascing of two or more of 
these nuclei into one. As I have not time to enter into 
details, the symbols must, to a great extent, be allowed 
to speak for themselves. 

Coal-tar is a mixture of a very large number of sub- 
stances whose boiling-points vary from 80° Cent, upward. 
When the tar is distilled, and the distillate rectified, 
the more volatile product obtained is chiefly a mixture 
of two hydrocarbons — benzol and toluol. This mix- 
ture, the commercial benzol, is used in large quantities 
for the preparation of the aniline dyes : 


II II 

I I 
0-0 


II-O 

\ 


0 0 
I I 

ir H 

Bonzol. 


0-ir 

/ 


II II 

I I 

n 0-0 

Il-6-O C-II 

I \ / 

II o^^o 

li ii 

Toluol. 


When benzol and toluol are treated with strong ni- 
tric acid the products arc : 


II II 

I I 

0-0 o 

^ % il 

-0 0-N 

\ / 11 

0 0 o 

1 i 

IT II 

Nltrobonzol. 


II II 

n 0-0 o 

\ It 

II-O-O 0 -N 

I \ / II 

II 0 0 o 

I I 

n II 

or Xitrotoliiol. 


When nitrobenzol and nitrotoluol are acted on by 
nascent hydrogen (in the arts a mixture of iron-filings 
and acetic acid is used), we obtain : 
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II II 

, 1 




11 II 


0-0 

II 


II 

-o 

1 

H 


1 


1 



1 

n -0 

0 

-NT 


II-O 

-0 

0 

-N 

\ 

/ 

1 


1 

\ 


1 

0 = 0 

H 


11 

0 0 

11 

li H 




1 1 

H H 


Aniline, 


or 


Toliiidine. 



AVhen the mixture of aniline and toluidiiic, obtained 
in the arts from commercial benzol, is treated with 
various oxidizing agents, we obtain salts of 

H II 

\ / 

0-0 

II-C O-II 
0 = 0 

H ^ ^ H 

II N/" II 

\ / / 

II c-c 0-0 ir 

I ^ I 

11-0-0 0-N-c 0-0-ir 

I \ X I \ I 

II 0=0 H 0*^0 II 

/ \ x' \ 

II II II II 

llosaDiliDC. 

Eosaniliiie is a base like ammonia. As I have before 

stated, when the molecule Nllg unites with acids to 
form salts, the quantivalence of the nitrogen-atom ap- 
pears to be increased by two bonds which bind the . 
atoms of the acid molecules {see page 238). So, when 
Tosaniline combines with acids, the atoms of the acid 
molecule join to one or the other of the nitrogen-atoms 
in the complex molecule of this base. Moreover, as 
there are three of these nitrogen-atoms in the molecule 
of rosaniline, it can bind either one, two, or three mole- 
cules of acid ; for example, it can unite cither with 
HCl, with 2IIC1, or with 3I1C1. Thus, there may be 
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formed three classes of salts, and those which contain 
the smallest amount of acid are used in the arts as 
coloring agents. These salts, wdien crystallized, have a 
very brilliant bcetle-likc lustre, and yield beautiful 
rose-red solutions. They possess, moreover, a most 
wonderful coloring power. 

Taking only a few crystals (one grain in weight) of 
the hydroehlorate of rosaniline, called fuchsine in com- 
merce, and, first rubbing them up in a mortar with 
some alcohol, I will ])our the concentrated ■solution into 
a large glass jar, holding two gallons of water, and 
you see that this very small quantity of dye shows a 
brilliant red color even when difiused through the 
largo body of liquid. By combining the base with dif- 
ferent acids we obtain only slight variations of tint, but 
very marked alterations of color can be produced in 
another way. 

By recurring to the symbol of rosaniline, it will be 
seen that there are three hydrogen - atoms directly 
united to the three atoms of nitrogen which the radical 
contains. Now, it is possible to replace cither one, two, 
or all three of these hydrogen-atoms by various hy- 
drocarbon radicals ; such as — 

-oila -CaTTe -CeHa; 

Methyl, Ethyl, or Phenyl. 

and we thus obtain other bases whose salts arc violet 
or blue — the blue tint increasing with the degree of 
replacement. I have in these five jars solutions of 
some of these salts, the aniline violets and blues of 
commerce, and they wdll illustrate to you the gra- 
dations of color we can obtain by the replacements I 
have described. 

Among the less volatile products of the distil- 
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lation of coal-tar is the compound called phenol or 
carbolic acid, which is so much used as an antisep- 
tic agent. Here is its symbol and also the symbol of 
another compound which has recently acquired gj*eat 
theoretical importance, but vrhich, although closely al- 
lied to phenol, is derived from a wholly diiferent 
source : 


II H 

I I 

c-q 

H-c * 0-0-n 
\ / 
c-o 

I I 

II II 
rbcnol. 


II II 
0-0 

II -0 O-II 

\ / 
G-0 

6-0 

Quiiiono. 


One of the least volatile products obtained in the 
distillation of coal-tar is a hydrocarbon called na])litha- 
line, whose molecule appears to be formed by the coa- 
lescing of two molecules of benzol. This body yields 
a very large number of derivatives having the same 
general structure, some of which have such a deep 
color that they can be used as dyes : 

n II 

I i 

0 0 
^ \ ^ 

H-0 C O-II 

I H I 

H-0 0 O-II 

0 0 

I I 

II n 

NaphtbaUne. 

Associated with naphthaline in coal-tar is a still less 
volatile hydrocarbon, called anthracene, which may be 
regarded as formed by the coalescing of three mole- 
cules of benzol : . 
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II II 

I I 

C C Jl 

./ \ ✓ % / 

II -0 C 0 II 

I i! I / 

II -0 C 0-C 

c/' 'G^ C-11 

I / 

11 c-c 

I I 

II II 

Anthracene. 

Lastly, from antlimcciic Las been derived the fol- 
lowing product : ' 

II 

"'o II 

\ I 

0 0 II 

/ / V / 

0-0 0 0 II 

0-0 6^ o-d' 

"c" '"o-ii 

/ \ / 

O 0 0 

/ I I 

II II 11 

Antliraquinoilic Acul (Alizarine). 

This brings ns to one of the latest and most note- 
worthy results of our science. Alizarine is the color- 
ing ])rinci|>le of the madder-root, which has long been 
t!ie chief dyestuif useil in printing calicoes. But, al- 
though tlu' mordanted cloth extracts from a decoction 
ot‘ the root the coloring material in a condition of great 
purity, yet it has been found exceedingly dillicult to 
isolate the alizarine. For this reason, altlioiigli tlu' 
subject had been most carefully investigated, there was 
for many years a (piestioii in regard to the exact com- 

^ For further details see “ Principles of Chemical Philosophy,” by 
Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., published by John Allyn, Boston, third edition, 
1874. 
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position of the substance. A short time since, Graebe, 
a Gorman chemist, in investigating a class of com- 
pounds called the quinones,* determined incidentally 
the molecular structure of a body closely resembling 
' alizarine, which had been discovered several years be- 
fore. This body was derived from naphthaline, and, 
like matiy similar derivatives, wa‘s reduced back to naph- 
thaline when heated with zinc-dust. This circumstance 
led the chemist to heat also madder alizarine with zinc- 
dust, when, to his surprise, he obtained anthracene. 
Of course, the inference was at once drawn that ali- 
zarine must have the same relation to anthracene that 
the allied coloring-matter bore to naphthaline, and, 
more than this, it was also inferred that the same chem- 
ical processes which produced the coloring-matter from 
naphthaline, when applied to anthracene, would yield 
alizarine. The result fully answered these expectations, 
and now alizarine is manufactured on a large scale from 
the anthracene obtained from coal-tar. 

Here are two pieces of cloth, one printed with mad- 
der and the other with> artificial alizarine, and the most 
expert calico-printer could not distinguish between 
them. ' 

This certainly is a most remarkable achievement. A 
highly-complex organic product has been actually con- 
structed by following out the indications of its molecu- 
lar structure, which the study of its reaction, and those^ 
of allied compounds, had furnished. It is a result that 
all can ^appreciate, and which the world will accept as 
the most trustworthy credential that the molecular 

^ The name quinone is applied to a class of bodies whose molecules 
contain atoms of oxygen united to a carbon-nucleus in the peculiar 
MTay shown In the st^bol of the typical compound of the class, given 
ahm(pa4B« 9171 * 
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theory of chemistry could offer. The circumstance 
that this substance is the important maddeivdye, and 
that the new process has a great commercial value, of 
course, r^lly adds nothing to the force of the evidence 
in favor of the theory. To the scientific mind the 
evidence of any one of hundreds of substances which 
have been constructed in a similar way, but of which 
the world at large has never heard, is equally condu- 
sive. Still, we have great reason to rejoice that this is 
one of the few instances where purely theoretical study 
has been unexpect^ly crowned with great practical re- 
sults. 'Let us accept the gift with gratitude, and pay 
duo honor to those through whose exertions it has been 
received. Let us remember, however, that it came as 
a free and that the result was achieved by men 
who, with single-hearted zeal, worked solely to extend 
knowledge. Forget not, then, to encourage those who 
are devoting their lives to the same noble service, and 
^ have the manly courage to sow the seed whose harvest 
they can never hope to reap. Honor those who seek 
Knowledge for her own sake, and remember they are 
the great heroes of the world, who work in faith, and 
leave the restilt iHth God I 
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Tiips numbers of this index refer to pages. Attention is called 
to the lists of expeiimontSy graphic symbols, reactions, and tables 
given under these ^veral headings. 


Acetlo acid, 275, 277. 

Acetic ether, 296, 297; isometric 
with butyric acid, 298. 

Acetone, 808. 

Acetyl, 297. 

Acids, 243, 249, 256, 261, 286. 

Acids and alkalies, 250, 252, 269; 
differences, 265, 267. 

Affffrcffation, states of, 14. 

Alchemy, 106. 

Alcohols. 137, 809. . 

Aldehydes, 308. 

Alizarine, 819. 

Alkali, 243, 247, 249 (see also Acids 
and Alkalies). 

Alum, potassic, 244 ; ammonic, 284. 

Aluminic oxide, 302. 

Aluminnm, action on potassic hy- 
drate, 259, 

Amidogen, 307. 

Ammonia gas, 179, 288. 

Ammonic chloride, 238: nitrate, 
176. 

Amndre’s law, 13. 

Analysis, 96, 122, 169; of acetic 
ether, 284; of alcohol. 137; of 
butyric acid, 294; of mtiio acid, 
258; of water, 124, 188; of salt 
and sugar, 124. , 

Andalusite, 284. 

Anhydride, 282. 


Aniline, 815. 

Anthracene, 818* 

Anticipations in science, 11. 
Aristotle, 98, 229. 

Arithmetic; chemidd, 150; 178. 
Artiads and perissads, 242. 


Atomic bonds, 235; clamps, 244; 
theory, 102. 

Atomicity of hydrates, 278. 

Atoms, 86, 135 ; spcciiic heat of, /ab . /a j 
138 ; polarity uf, 2C7 ; weight of, 

117, 124, 180. 

Avogadro’s law, 13, 37, 68. 

Barometer, 89. 

Bases, 286. 

Basic, definition of the term, 260. 

Boauzite, 264. 

Becker and Stahl, 229. 

Benzol, 814. 

Berzelius, 264, 286. 

Bonds, atomic, 285. 

Boric acid, 280. 

BoyleM law, 41. 

Bunsen’s lamp, 202. 

Burning {m Combustion). 

Butyric acid, 277, 293, 298. 

Calcic hydrate, 243, 279 ; oxalate, 

280 ; oxide (see Lime) ; sulphate, 

244. 

Calcium, 160. 

Candle, 201, 208. 

Carbolic acid, 815. 

Carbon, 165, 168, 802; atomic 
weight, 127; radicals, 803, 304; 
quantivalenco, 242. 

Carbonic dioxide, 143,168, 184, 199 ; 
dioxide'aotion on lime-water. 161 ; 

^ozide decomposed by ptants, 

166 ; dioxide decomposed 1>7 so- 
dium. 158. •* 

Carbonic oxide, 278. 
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Ch^lki deo 6 mpo 0 ed by acids. 16t ; 
deoompoBod^y heat, 166 ; forma- 
tion, 162; solution, 164. 

Changes, cnemicai and physical, 95. 

Charcoal, burning of, 197, 212. 

Charles’s law, 48. 

Chemioid changes, 05, 169; com- 
pounds, 6‘6, 99, 107. 

Chlorine, atomic weight, 126 ; gas 
burns tinsel, 181. 

Chrysoboryl, 284. 

Chrysolite, 288. 

Coal, burning of, 199 ; energy stored 
in, 200. 

Combustibles, 188. 

Combustion, 188-231 ; of charcoal, 
197, 198, 212: of hydrogen, 100, 
190, 198; of phOaphorus, 183, 
187; of slow-match in oxygen, 
91 ; of sulphur in nitrous oxide, 
177; of sulphur in oxygen gas, 
176; of tinsel in chlorine gas, 
181 ; of watch-spring in oxygen, 
91 ; history of theory, 227. 

Compound blow-pipe, 193. 

Compound radiciuB, 262. 

Compounds {m Chemical Com- 
pounds) ; not mixturest 107. 

Corundum, 284. ‘ 

Cream-of-tartor, 146. 

Crith, 67, ^TO. 

Crystallization of ice, 66 ; of sal- 

' ammoniac, 63 ; of urea, 54, 

Crystals, effects on polanzod light, 
57“62, 

Cuprous oxide, 302. 

Cyanio etl^er and oyonotholine, 801. 

Dalton’s atomic theory, lOS. 

Definite proportions, law of, 107. 

Density, 68. 

Density of vapors, 76, 264. 

Design, in Nature, 207. 

Diaspore, 284. 

Diatomic hydrates, 279. 

Differentiation, a method of inves- 
. tigation, 195. 

Dihydro-sodio phosphate, 28Q. 

Dipotassic oxalate, 279. 

Disodio sulphate, 279. 

, Divisibility of matter, 86. 

Doalistio theory, 264, 265. 

Dumas’s method for vapor den^ty, 

Electrical polarity, 269. 

Electrolysis, 264. 

Elementary substances, 109-116; ta- 
ble of, 112. 


Energy from burning, 186-^ ; firoih 
the sun, 208 : indestructible^ 208 ; 
required to decompose water, 99* 

Ether of space, 22. 

Ethyl, 297. 

Expansion by heat, of gases, 19 ; of 
liquids, 18. 

Experiments : aluminum and potas- 
sic hydrate, 260 ; ammonia and hy- 
drocnloric-acidgas, 179 ; bands on 
soap-film, 31 ; Duraing charcoal, 
197 ; burning charcoal powder, 
198; burning hydrogen gas, 90; 
burning iron, 110 ; burning phos- 
phorus in air, 183 ; burning phos- 
phorus in oxygen, 187 : burning 
watoh-Bpring, 91 ; oalcihlng chalk, 
106 j chalk and acid, 167 ; chlo- 
rine gas and tinsel, 181 ; coloring 
power of aniline dyes, 816'; com- 
pound blow-pipe, 100 ; crystalliza- 
tion of sal-ammoniac, 58 ; crystal- 
lization of urea, 64 ; decomposition 
of sugar, 87 ; decomposition ^ of 
water, 89, 92 ; density of vapors, 
77, 80; expansion of liquids by 
heat, 18 ; explosion of iodide of 
nitrogen, 177 ; explosion of hy- 
drogen and oxygen, 100 : forma- 
tion of vapors, 17 ; globular form 
of liquids, 62; gunpowder burnt 
in vacuOf 218 ; gunpowder l^mt 
in air, 218 ; ioc-flowers, 55 ; iodine 
and phosphorus, 182; iron and 
liydrochlorio acid, 267 ; iron and 
sulphur, 104; lime-water and car- 
bonic dioxide, 161 ; magnetio 
curves. Cl; Mariotte’s law, 41; 
nitric oxide and oxygen gas, 179 ; 
with polarized lights 67-62 ; Pha- 
raoh’s serpent, 108; potassio hy- 
drate and nitric acid, 252 ; potas- 
sium and water, 251 ; preparation 
of nitrous oxide, 175; prepai^on 
of oxygen gas, 171 ; products of 
oombustion weigh more than the 
caudle, 204; slaking of lime, 161 ; 
Bodio carbonate and craam-of-tsr- 
tar, 146; sodio oarhohate and mu- 
riatio arid, 141 ; ao^o silioatoand 
muriatic acid, 288; sodium and 
carbonic dioxido, |68; sodium 
and water. 246 ; Bulph|^ burnt in 
nitrous oxide, 177 ; iq^urioacul 
and sine. 257 ; sulphurie arid and 
zino oxide, 266$ imthesis- of 
formic aoid» ' 276 ^VttiiatiOiia of 
quantivalenpij; : bright Of 

oarbonio dioiMiriii 
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FekLspdr, 285. 
Feme chloride, 802. 


Filtering, 161. , 

Flame, 190 ; how colored, 193, 247, 
251 ; light of, 201 : of wood and 
coal, 208. 

Formic acid, 273, 277. 

French system of weights and meas- 
nres, 67. 

Fuel, constituents of, 200; energy 
of, 205 ; products harmless, 205. 

G^et; 285. 

Gas, cauBo of its tension, 43 ; charac- 
teristics of a, 38. 

. Gas illuminating, 201. 

Gas-volumes, how represented, 160. 

Gay-Lussac's law, 65. 

Gibbsite, 264. 

Glass not absolutely homogeneous, 
21 ; size of molecules, 26. 

Glyceric acid, 311. 

Glycerine, 216, 311. 

Gold, variations of quantivalence, 
241. 

Groebe, synthesis of alizarine, 319. 

Gramme, 67. 

Graphic symbol, 245 ; acetone, 308 ; 
acetic ether, 297; acetyl, 297; 
alizarine, 818; aluminio oxide, 
302 ; ‘ amidogen, 307 ; ammonia 
mum, 264: ammonia gas, 236; 
ammonio chloride, 238 ; ammoni- 
um, 263 ; andalusite, 284 : aniline, 
815; anthracene, 318; boauxito, 
284; benzol, 814; butyric acid, 
298; calcic hydrate, 243; calcic 
sulphate, 244; carbon radicals, 
308-807; corundum, 284; chryso- 
beryl, 284; chrysolite, 283; cu- 

S rouB oxide, 802 ; cyanogen, 2^ ; 

iospore, 284; ethyl, 263, 297; 
feldspar, 285; ferric chloride, 
802; formic acid, 274; fluorides 
of manganese, 289; garnet, 285; 
gibbsite, 284; glyceric acid, 811 ; 
glycei^e. 811 ; hydrochloric acid, 
272 ; nydroxyl, 807; hypoohlo- 
Tous acid, ^2 ; cWorides of iron, 
240; laotio acid, 811;^ methyl, 
238; mercurous chloride, 802; 
iiapliiwine,^817 ; nitric acid, 268 ; 
iiitr^benzoi, 814; nitro - toluol, 
^4; idtrorglycerine, 812; nitryl, 
307 ; phenol, 817 ; phoaphoroua 

248; poWBio Jilnminic Biuphine, 
244; pdlaiBib IRdrate, 2W; pro- 
pionio ,^4 81$; propyllc 


hyde, 808 ; propylic glyool, 811 ; 
propyhe hydride, 807,: pyruvic 
acia,,810 ; quiuoiio, 817; rosaiii- 
Ime, 816; silicic hydrates, 282* 
tartromc acid. 311; toluidincl 

800 ; wollastonite, ogg ’ 

Gunpowder, 211; energy exerted, 
214 ; products ot combustion, 213. 

Ilarc's compound blow-pipe, 100. 

Heat, nature of, 44-49; developed 
by burning, *186 ; whenever atoms 
unite, 162. 

Hoxatomic hydrates, 284. 

Hofmann's method for vapor den- 
sity. 80. 

Homologiies, 800; scries of, 277, 
808, 809. * 

Hydrates, alkaline and acid, 200; 
atomicity of, 278; definition of, 
200, 278; instability of, wlicn 
complex, 281 ; yield water when 
heated, 281. 

Hydrides of methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
etc., 808. 

Hydrochloric acid, 272; action on 
iron' nails, 257; action on sodic 
carbonate, 141; combines with 
ammonia, 179; neutralizes alku- 
licB, 250. 

Hydrodisodic phosphate, 280. 

Hydrogen, atomic weight of, 128. 

Hydrogen gas, 91 ; burning of, 190- 
195 ; preparation of, 257 ; synthe- 
sis of water, 191. 

Hydropotassic oxalate, 279. 

Hydrosodic sulphate, 279. 

Hydroxyl, 278, 807. 

Hypocblorous acid, 272. 

Ice, orystallino structure, 55. 

Ignition, point of, 186. 

Imponderables, 08. 

Intelligence in Nature, 207, 209. 

Iodide of nitrogen, 177. 

Iodine, 177, 182. 

Iron chlorides, 240. 

Iron Variations of quantivalence, 
289. 

Isomerism, 298. 

Isopropylic alcohol, 809. 

Kekule benzol theory, 318. 

Kerosene, 808. . 

Ketones, 808. 

Lactic add, 311. 
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Lamp, a ffas-factory, 201. 

Lavoisier, 227, 285. 

Law of Ampere, 18 ; Avogfadro, 13, 
60 ; Boyle, 4l ; Charles, 48-50 ; 
definite proportions, 107: Gay- 
Lussac, <65; Mariotte,41; multi- 
ple proportions, 116 ; Newton, 97. 

Liebig, 2o2. 

Light, when manifested, 187, 196; 
aimensions of waves, ^ ; disper- 
sion of, 27 ; polarized, 66 ; wave 

Lime, Mti^ on water, 161 ; oompo- 
sition of, 160. 

Lime-kiln, 167. 

LimestonoM, how formed, 165. 

Lime-water, 161. 

Liquids, characteristics, 60; globu- 
lar form, 52. 

Litmus-paper, 166. 

Luminous fiamos, 201. 

Madder-dyo, 319. 

Magnesic hydrate, 278; sulphate, 
280. 

Magnetic curves, 61 ; polarity, 267. 

Manganese fluorides, 239; varla< 
tions of quonti valence, 239,241. 

Mariotto’s laW, 41. 

Matter, relations to space, 20 ; indc- 
struetible, 144. 

Maxwell, “ theory of heat,” 49 ; “ on 
molecules,” 86. 

'Measures and weights, French sys- 
tem, 67. 

Mercurous chloride, 802. 

Metathesis, 169. 

Motathotioal reaotions, 245. 

Metre, 67. 

Microorith^ 78, 120. 

Mixture, distinguished fironi a chem- 
ical compound, 107. 

Molecular structure, 243. 

Molecules, 13, 87, 42, 136. 

Molecules, Miemioal deflnition, 

physical deflnition, dts- 
tinguishod from atoms, 118 ; how 
divided, 86-89, 93 ; of elementary 
BubstancoB, 119-126, 170 ; their in- 
t^rity depends on what, 244 ; size 
of, 28, 84 : structure of, 22Q, 286, 
242, 246, 271 ; weight of, 66771, 88. 

Monatomic hydrates, 278. 

Multiple proportions, law of, 116. 

Multivalent, SiS. 

Naphthaline, 817. 

Naphthas, 808. 


Nature, her three manifestations, 
209. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 97. 

Nitrate of zinc, 287. 

Nitric acid, 252, 268, 272 ; symbol 
determined, 252. . f 

Nitro-benzol and nitro-toluol, ||4. ' 

Ilof in&ueneo on combustioxK^S; 
variations of quantivalenoe, 288. 

Nitro-glycerinc, 215, 312 ; experi- 
ment at Newport, 217 ; molecular 
structure, 221, 312; theory of its 
action, 219-227. 

Nitrous oxide, 176, 176. 

Nitryl, 307. 

Nobort’s bands, 26u 

Ores, smelted by solar energy, 208. 

Organic compounds, 291. \ 

Oxalic acid, 279. 

Oxides, acid and basic, 286. 

Oxygon, atomic weight of, 125 ; 
chemical centre of Nature, 266 ; 
relations to the dualistic theory, 
286. 

Oxygen gas, 91 ; relations to com- 
bustibles, 183-231 ; preparation of, 


Porissads and artiads, 242. 

Phenol, 816. . 

Phlogiston theory, 98, 229. 

Phosgene gas^ 273. 

Phosphoric acid, 280 ; chloride, 238 ; 
. oxide, 185. 

Phosphorous chloride; 238. 

Phosphorus, combustion of, 183, 
187 ; variation of quantivalencc, 
238, 241. 

Physical changes, deflnition, 95. 

Plants decompose carbonic dioxide, 
166. 

Pneumatic trough, 167. 

Polarity of atoms, 267. 

Polarized light, 66-62. 

Potassic chlorate, crystals of, 175 ; 
used for making oxygen gas; 171, 
172; burning sugar, 210. 

Potassic chloride, crystals of, 175. 

Potassic hydrate, 261, 267 ; acted on 
by aluminum, 260. 

Potassic nitrate (saltpetro), 2^2, 216, 
■ 262. 

Pot^sium, and water) 251. . 

Projectile agents, 219. 

Propionic acid, 277, 810. 

Proportionid numbers, 116 ; old sys- 
tem, 140. 
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Propylio alcohol, 309 : aldehyde, 
308 ; glycol, 311 ; hydride, 307. 
FBeud(^fUcohols, 809. 

Fynivi© acid, 810. 

Qda^titative analysis, 123. 
Quantivalencc, 232-245 ; distinctive 
feature of the now chemistry, 242 ; 
how far fixed, 240 : variations of, 
238-242. 

Quinone, 317, 319. 


Eadicals, simple and compound, 
262; consisting of carbon-atoms, 
308; metals and metalloids, 264; 
elect^-positivo and elcotro-negor 
live, 264 ; serial reloitions, 265. 

Reactions, analytical, 171 ; syntheti- 
/i« metathetical, 245; de- 

/iOE^icribe results of experiments, 
165 ; expressed by symbols, 144 ; 
indicate structure, 245, 295; nu- 
merical values calculated, 150, 
173 ; acetic ether and potassic hy- 
dratOj 296 1 ammonia .and hydro- 
chloric acid, 179; ammonic ni- 
trate, when heated, 175 ; butyric 
acid and potassic hydrate, 297; 
ciirbonic dioxide and sodium, 153, 
158; carbonic dioxide and sun- 
light, 158; carbonic oxide and 
cmorinc gas, 273 ; carbonic oxide 
and oxygen gas, 273 ; chalh, when 
calcined, 165 ; chalk and hydro- 
chloric acid, 167; coal and oxy- 
gen, 199; metallio copper and 
cUorine gas, 181; electrolysis of 
water, 170 ; burning of hydrogen 

f as, 170 ; hydrogen and oxygen, 
91; hydrochloric acid and iron 
267 ; iodide of nitrogen, when ex- 
ploded, 17.8 ; lime and water, 161 . 
lime-water and carbonio dioxide, 
162 : magnesium and water, 278 
nitrio oxide and oxygen gas, 180 
potassio chlorate, when heated, 
172 ; potassic hydrate and alumi- 
num. 260: potassio hydrate and 
nitric acid, 255 : potassium and 
water, 251'; sodio carbonate and 
cream-of-tartar, 147: sodic car- 
bonate and hydrocnlorio acid, 
144, 147, 149, 160; sodio hydrate 
and bydrochlorio acid, 250 ; sodi- 
um and water, 248; sulphuric 
acid and zinc, 257 ; sulphuric acid 
and zino oxid^ 258. 

*<Re[igien and Chemistry ’^-refer- 
enee,207. 


Kochclle-salts formed in bread, 148. 

.Rocks, cinders of a primeval fire, 
207. 

Rosaniline, 315. 

Rules of chemical arithmetic, 151. 

Sal-ammoniac, crystallization of, 63. 

Salts, definition, 288. 

Sclieele, 228. 

Science, its method illustrated, 106. 

Series of homologucs, 277, 300, 308, 
309 ; of volatile acids, 277. 

Silicic hydrates, 280-282. 

Slaking of lime, 161. 

Snow-flakes, 56. 

Soap-bubbles, 29. 

Soap-film, effect on light, 80; thick- 
ness of, 32. 

Soda, caustic, 247. 

Soda-water, 163. 

Sodic carbonate and muriatic acid, 
141 ; hydrate, 248. 

Sodium, action on water, 246; va- 
por colors flame, 247. 

Solids^ obaructoristicH of, 63 ; struct- 
ure illustrated, 53-62. 

Specific gravity distinguished from 
density, 68; of liquids and solids, 
69; of gases and vapors, 71, 77, 
80. 

Specific heat of elementary sub- 
stances, 181. 

Spectroscopic analysis, basis of, 
103, 247, 251. 

Spectrum, solar, 26. 

Stahl, 229. 

Structure of molecules, 220, 286; 
determines qualities, 298 ; shown 
by reactions, 295 {see Moleculor 
Structure). 

Substances defined by tboir mole- 
cules. 86; elementary. 109. 

Sugar burnt by potassic chlorate, 
210; decomposed by heat, 87; 
decomposed by sulphuric acid, 87. 

Sulphate of lime, 287. 

Sulphuric acid,.action on zinc, 257 ; 
action on zinc oxide, 258 ; graphic 
symbol, 279. 

Sun the source of energy, 208. 

Symbols, chemical, 141-150, 180, 
how determined, 248, 262. 

Synthesis, 96, 169 ; pfalizarine, 318 ; 
of organic compounds, 292. 

Synthetical reactions, 178-181. 

Table of alcohols, 309 ; of atomic 
weight of carbon, 127 ; of atomic 
weight of chlorine, 125 ; of atomic 
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weight of hydrogen, 128 ; of atom- 
iQ weight of oxygen, 125 ; of calo- 
rific power of oombuBtiblefi, 186 : 
of compounds of manganese and 
fluorine, 116 ; of compounds of 
nitrogen and oxygen, 116 ; of di- 
mensions of lignt-wavcs, 24; of 
elementary' substances, 112 ; of 
hydrides of methyl, ethyl, etc., 
808 ; law of multiple proportions, 
117 ; quantivfllence of atoms, 232, 
286 ; specific heat of elementary 
substances. 182; thicknesB of 
soap-film, 82. 

Tartronio acid, 811. 

Temperature, 44-40 ; absolute scale, 
46: centigrade scale, 45 ; Fahren- 
heit scale, 45. 

Test-papors, 166. 

Tetratomic hydrates, 280. 

Thermometer, 45 

Thomson, Sir William, size of mol- 
ecules, 35. 

Toluidine, 815. 

Toluol, 814.^ 

Triatomic hydrates, 280. 

Triplumbic hydrate, 243. 

Trisodio phosphate, 280. ' 


Turmeric-paper, 166. 

Urea, crystallization of, 64. 

Valeric acid, normal, 277 ; ismnerio 
modifications, 800. 

Vapors, condition of, 15 ; interpene- 
tration of, 17 ; specific gravity of, 
76-83. 

Volatile acids, series of, 277. 

Water, decomposed by electricity, 
*89, 02; decomposed by sodium, 
246; decomposed by potastium, 
251 ; hardness of, 164 ; infiuoncos 
chemical changes, 146 ; sVhthosis 
of, 191. 

Waves of light, 24. 

Weighty important relations in 
chemistry, 97; of molecules, 66, 
71 - 88 . 

Weights and measures (French sys- 
tem), 67. 

Weights of atoms, 117. 

Wollastonite, 288. 

V 

Zinc sulphate, 257. 











